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BUREAU OF OLDER PERSONS (AGING AND AGED) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1958 


Coneress OF THE Unrrep StaTss, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION aNp Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:45 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier presiding. 

Present : Representatives Wier, Zelenko, and Green. 

Mr. Wier. I will call the meeting to order. 

We are honored here this morning in having Congressman John 
Fogarty, of Rhode Island, who has always had an active interest in 
this particular legislation. 

This subcommittee has the responsibility of holding hearings and 
carrying on efforts for the establishment of a program for our aged 
in this Nation, which is one of our major problems today. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Schultz. I know the committee 
will enjoy the representative of the Labor Department. Will you 
come up here? 

And Mr. Fritz of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
you also, come up here, where you can sit with the committee. 

I might say for the record that this committee, up to date, has 18 
bills, that relate themselves to the problems of our aged in this country, 
that have been introduced by Members. There are nine of these bills 
that are similar or almost identical. Then we have another nine that 
have some variances. It will be our job to hear as many of the au- 
thors of these bills as it will be possible within the next 2 days. 

We have 4 or 5 scheduled for tomorrow. It is my pleasure now, 
John, to let you, in your own way, express your views and make your 
statement, or highlight the statement, on the bill that you have in- 
troduced. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Representative Foearty. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John E. 
Fogarty, and I represent the Second Congr essional District of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

First, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
your subcommittee this morning, and also to thank you for allowing 
me to delay my appearance until this hour because of some work 
I had already programed for the Appropriations Committee, which 
has to do with this very thing we are talking about this morning. 
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I appreciate that several bills have been introduced in the Congress 
to es the aging in one way or another. I am also aware of the fact 
that our distinguished chairman, Mr. Wier, has a bill that will affect 
the aging also. I understand, too, that it is a very excellent bill. 

I introduced this bill on January 8. It would provide for holding 
a White House Conference on Aging, to be called by the President of 
the United States before December 31, 1958. Since then, I have been 
informed by many States that this date should be extended until 1960. 

I would like to offer an amendment to that effect—to be planned and 
conducted by the Special Staff on Aging of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the assistance and 
cooperation of other agencies of that Department, and of other de- 
partments and agencies represented on the Federal Council of Aging, 
to assist the several States in conducting similar conferences on aging 
prior to the White House Conference on Aging, and for related 
purposes, - 

That bill is one of the bills that has been referred to your committee 
for your consideration. 

One of the motivating factors behind my thinking in calling this a 
White House Conference is that, in the years that I have been serving 
on the Appropriations Committee for Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the Labor Department, we have had a White House Conference 
or we have been providing funds for a White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The last one was in 1950 and the next one is in 
1960. And we are going to ask the Congress, this year, to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the planning of the next White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, which will be held in 1960. 

Then as you well know, you on the committee, on Education and 
Labor, when it was authorized by your committee and Congress to 
hold a White House Conference on Education, which was held a 
couple of years ago, and because of my association with appropria- 
tions for the Department.of Education, we had reason then to go into 
the benefits of the White House Conference on Education and to 
recommend to the Congress the necessary funds to carry out that 
particular White House conference. 

So, it was with those two White House conferences in mind that 
I introduced this bill on January 8, 1958. 

I am here, Mr. Chairman, in support of this bill, H. R. 9822, which 
provides for a White House Conference on Aging, to be conducted 
as I said in the preamble of the bill that was introduced. 

As I said in my speech to the House when I introduced the bill, 
I am much concerned about our rapidly increasing population of 
older persons, and I believe it is time to do much more for them than 
we have in the past. The latest figures I have are that we have about 
15 million people over the age of 65. And by 1970 or 1975 we will 
have living in this country between 20 and 25 million people over that 
age of 65. 

I am convinced that, if they are given the opportunity, the people 
in the States will come to grips with the problems of our aged citizens, 
and that they will come up with useful proposals for solving them. I 
believe if these proposals are brought to a national meeting they can 
be hammered into a workable program and that then we can get action. 
Action is what we need. 
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The plight of many of our older people is a serious one. Large 
numbers of them are living in poor health at less than subsistence 
levels of income and socially isolated in housing in some of our worst 
slums. The increasing number of people living in old age represents 
an achievement of the medical research and improvements in medical 
care which we have been supporting for more than two decades. 

I would like to pause here to say that all of the members of this 
committee that I know have supported the Appropriations Committee 
on medical research to their fullest extent. That is one of the reasons 
we have the longevity enjoyed by some of our older persons today. 

The plight of our older people is a serious one. The increasing 
number of people living in old age is a serious problem. Yet I am sure 
you will agree that our efforts have been largely in vain unless the 
later years of life can be made a period of dignity, good health, and 
living in decent surroundings. 

I am glad to be able to report to you that many States—perhaps 
half of them—have set up special bodies to deal with the complex 
matters of aging. A few of these States are making real progress in 
pointing the way to what can be done. But enough is not being done 
in that area. 

Experience has shown that when the States are able to call together 
their professional people who are working on the problems of aging, 
along with representatives of the older population itself, they are 
often able to come to conclusions as to the action needed and to put 
it in motion. Several of the letters I have received following the 
introduction of my bill assure me its enactment would stimulate a 
goal more of this type of action. That is why I made provision for 
holding State conferences prior to the proposed White House Con- 
ference on Aging. I am hopeful, too, that the bill will stimulate other 
States to gear themselves for action on behalf of their older people. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to help and I think 
we have demonstrated that we in the Congress recognize this 
responsibility. 

Our programs of social security, help to employment offices in coun- 
seling older workers, support of medical research, construction of 
health facilities, vocational rehabilitation, and even the little we have 
done in housing, bear witness to our interest. Yet it is my firm 
opinion that the primary responsibility for helping older people to 
meet their needs must lie with the States and the local communities 
with their broad range of public and voluntary agencies and 
programs. 

My second purpose in providing for State conferences is to assist and 
encourage all of the States to see and assume their rightful share of 
responsibility. I believe these proposed conferences will help to serve 
this purpose. A White House Conference on Aging would provide 
the much needed capstone. It would bring together several hundred 
specialists and lay people, many of whom have had useful experience 
they are ready to share with others. The net result should certainly 
be closer agreement on what should be done and how to proceed. 

The first national conference on aging, held in 1950 at President 
Truman’s suggestion, had precisely this effect. It stimulated a great 
deal of interest and action and much of what has transpired may be 
traced to that conference. 
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Since that time, two conferences of Federal and State officials, work- 
ing in the field of aging, have prompted the formation of a number 
of official State commissions on aging. With the 8 years of experience 
we have had since that time, I feel certain we should anticipate still 
greater results. 

Now, I should like to call just a couple of matters to your attention. 
At the present time we are concerned over a rising amount of unem- 
ployment and rightfully so. And certainly its effects are falling dis- 
proportionately on workers in the upper age groups. 

The Social Security Administration reports that it received more 
than 200,000 claims in excess of the number anticipated during the 
last half of 1957. And I understand from recent reports that that 
workload is going up in the first 2 months of 1958. Many older 
workers are apparently being forced into retirement against their will. 
They are having to join the ranks of the unwanted and unused. The 
disadvantage of the lost souls discarded by an economy which really 
needs them. They, we hope Mr. Chairman, represent a temporary 
situation. How temporary, I don’t know and I don’t know who 
knows. 

We can anticipate that if we take proper methods most of the un- 
employment will return to work and produce the goods and services 
needed by our growing population in our rising standard of living. 

Fundamentally, as we all know, we are in a period in which we 
must direct every effort and as many of our resources as we can to 
strengthen our defenses and helping to preserve the freedom of the 
world. This is going to be a long and bitter battle and we cannot 
afford to waste our time and resources. One of the clear implications 
of this is that we cannot continue to follow the cavalier attitude which 
has been so widely adopted regarding use of our older workers. 

I stated in my remarks to our colleagues that there are perhaps 
over 1,500,000 unemployed men between 40 and 65 years of age, and 
from 500,000 to 1,500,000 men 65 years of age or over who would re- 
turn to full employment if they were given the opportunity. 

In addition, there are between two and three million middle-aged 
women who would go to work if training and jobs were open to them. 

It seems absurd to me that we don’t take immediate steps to enable 
our offices, our industries and schools to take advantage of the skills, 
the interest and desire to work that most of these people have. I be- 
lieve a White House conference on aging would do much to focus at- 
tention on this particular problem and to find ways of attacking it. 

I should also hope that such a conference would help to break down 
the vicious practice of retiring qualified workers at an arbitrarily fixed 
retirement age. Right now, even in a period of rising unemployment, 
we have some shortages of scientists, mathematicians, technicians, 
teachers, and other persons in other critical occupations, particularly 
in the field of health. 

As I said in my speech to the House, I cannot see how anyone can 


justify the practice of forcing qualified scientists, engineers, teachers, 
and college and university professors to retire at a time when we are 
frantically searching for ways in which to train more people for these 
same occupations. 

There are other compelling reasons, too, for my reason that you give 
serious consideration to H. R. 9822. There is considerable evidence 
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that many of our older people are becoming prematurely and unneces- 
sarily senile, and causing a strain on both our general and mental hos- 
ital facilities because they have no meaningful and useful activities, 
cause they have insufficient income to permit them to take part in 
community programs, and because they are quite literally filed away 
in social isolation in slum dwellings and elsewhere. 

Beyond the human dignity and the human misery which is en- 
gendered the physical and mental breakdowns which result have seri- 
ous implications for the use of our health manpower and for the con- 
struction of custodial facilities. In times like the present I firmly be- 
live that we must put forth our greatest effort to enable all people, in- 
cluding our old people, to be as healthy and as fit as we can possibly 
make them. 

Considerable progress is being made in a few places in the country 
in providing good housing for older people; in meeting their needs for 
medical care, in developing educational and recreational programs, in 
utilizing their energies in voluntary community services, and giving 
them interests which enable them to be healthy and happy members of 
our society. 

The Department of Labor reports that during the last fiscal year 
its older workers’ counselors succeeded in locating jobs for more than 
600,000 workers over the age of 45. 

The lessons we are learning from these programs together with the 
results of some of the researches which are being conducted by our 
universities are adding in important ways to our knowledge about the 
needs of the older persons and how to meet them. This experience and 
this new knowledge should be shared widely through conferences and 
otherwise so it may become the basis for sound action in all of our 
communities. 

These are some of the reasons I wish to advance in support of my 
bill. I am positive that the cost will be repaid many times by the 
appreciation of our older citizens and in their continuing contribu- 
tions to the economy and community life. 

Since I have introduced this bill, additional information has come to 
my attention, though within the general provisions of an amended 
bill. States which are relatively far advanced and which have already 
gained experience may proceed to gather additional information and 
proceed to organize conferences at once for the purpose of reviewing 
what they have already done. 

There is no reason for them to wait until the slower States have 
caught up to them. 

At the same time, I now believe that the States which have not 
produced so far, the bill should provide for longer range grants which 
would enable them to move through the preliminary stages of setting 
up committees, creating statewide interest, collecting and digesting 
information and developing tentative proposals all of which are es- 
sential to sound planning and to conferences in which sound and 
comprehensive action and programs are evolved. 

Mr. Chairman, if we provide for this flexibility—and it seems like 
a logical procedure to me—then I believe it is clear that we must 
also make provision for enlarging the Special Staff on Aging of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and to enable it to 
draw upon the resources of other agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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We only have 10 people working today in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare directly on this particular problem. And 
we on the Appropriations Committee have been making complaints 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and to the 
Labor Department for the lack of interest over the years. 

We criticized Oscar Ewing when he was administrator of the old 
Federal Security Administration before this was made a Cabinet post 
for not doing more in this field. And it seems to me that he had 
almost as many men in his office under his supervision back about 8 or 
9 or 10 years ago as we have now working in this particular field. 

I know they tell us that they have other men in other areas, in 
health, in education, that are doing something in this area. But 
unless we have a real large staff provided with the necessary clerical 
help and the funds to travel to these States to set up these conferences, 
I don’t think we are going to get very far. 

Many of the States will need help and guidance in getting under- 
way in setting up effective working groups, in planning studies and 
surveys, and in organizing successful conferences. I believe they can 
be helped if we give the special staff on aging the personnel which will 
enable it to develop guides and materials, to hold meetings with 
groups of States, and to render such consultation and assistance as 
may be necessary on a continuing basis. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides that the State conferences 
and the White House Conference are to be held during the present 
year 1958. If we recognize that some of the States have hardly 
started to investigate the problems, several of the States have 
been studying the problems of their older people as I said earlier, and 
have made considerable progress in meeting them. The letters I have 
received assure me that these States would make use of the grants pro- 
vided in the bills, which would be not more than $50,000 to any one 
State, to call conferences for the purpose of reviewing their program 
in the light of the experience they have had, reassessing their pro- 
posals, and no doubt broadening the scope of their recommendations. 

I believe we should encourage them to do so. 

On the other hand there are States, perhaps a majority of them, 
who have made very little progress in understanding the needs and 
circumstances of their older people, and almost no progress at all 
in developing plans to meet the problems we know to exist. Those 
who have had the experience in such matters report that it would 
be impractical in most of these States to organize effectively and 
to hold useful conferences within the time limits set by the bill, 
December 31, 1958. And that is why I am suggesting that this date 
be amended to 1960. 

Some of the experts who have written to me have suggested that 
little will be accomplished in such States without the preliminary 
steps of developing widespread interest in an awareness of the prob- 
lem, without the establishment of statewide study and planning groups, 
and without holding preliminary or exploratory meetings in which 
plans are developed for collecting and analyzing information and 
facts. 

All of these are regarded as necessary procedures before large- 
scale conferences are held for the purpose of developing broad and 
sound blueprints for action. 
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Because of the great variation among the States and their readiness 
for action and because of the nature of the steps necessary to get ac- 
tion, I believe this bill should be amended to provide greater flexibility 
and for a greater range of action. I believe that we should provide for 
grants to all States to be used as their circumstances warrant for 
their older citizens, to say nothing of developing plans to meet them. 
It becomes obvious, as I suggested earlier, that they can make a little 
progress within the space of 1 year. 

So I have proposed this: That the final date be extended to June 30, 
1960. With this period I am confident that all of the States could 
and would make studies of the conditions under which their older 
people are living, propose plans to meet them, and hold conferences 
for the development of recommendations leading up to a national 
White House Conference on Aging to be held in the spring of 1960. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am very thankful to you for the time 
you have given me and to advocate the passage of this bill, because I 
think this is really a grassroots attack at this overall problem. It is 
a tremendous one, with the millions living now over the age of 65, 
and through such a White House Conference we could develop pro- 
grams and guidelines that the States could use and really get some 
action on and not just talk. Because we have had more talk than 
action in the past few years on this problem. 

Mr. Wier. Congressman, I want to congratulate you. It is not sur- 
prising to me to find you here campioning the cause that you have been 
championing throughout your life. 

I am happy that you are the first witness because you give us some- 
thing to shoot at now and give me a little cause for worry. I am going 
to ask you, while we have this brief period, this: 

Doesn’t your bill differ quite substantially from all of the other 
bills introduced on this subject, the care of the aged? Practically all 
of the other bills set forth a program of, first, making possible the 
setting up within HEW, under Mr. Folsom, a commission to make 
a review and a study of the possibilities in this field of aiding the 
aged, and then making a report to Congress on their findings and on 
their recommendations. 

Now, your bill sets forth the White House Conference, and the ex- 
penditures in connection with those conferences. 

We had that experience in this committee with the educational con- 
ference. If you remember that was cut down three times, that expense. 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Now, will you please tell the committee where you differ 
from the other authors of bills? 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Chairman, I think all the bills that have been 
introduced are all good bills. They are all trying to attack this prob- 
lem. And all the members that have introduced them are sincere in 
trying to do something about this overall problem. 

But I believe it to be one of the most pressing problems of the day 
and one of the largest to solve. Some of the times when we are trying 
to get more funds which you and the members of the committee pre- 
sent today have always supported, our Committee for Medical Re- 
search, we have some difficulty with Members of Congress appropriat- 
ing Federal funds for research. 

I asked this question of one of our leading medical men in the 
country, one not connected with the Federal Government, a year ago. 
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I said, “Doctor, when we go before Congress there are many Members 
of Congress who don’t believe in spending Federal funds ia medical 
research. What is a good answer for me as a layman to give to such 
a statement as that?” 

This is what he said: “Mr. Fogarty, because of the funds that your 
committee and the Congress has made available for medical research 
in the past 10 years, we have added 5 years on to the life expectancy 
of every human being in this country. That means that if you have 
a son 10 years old today and another one born tomorrow, that one 
born tomorrow is expected to live 5 years longer than the child 10 
years old today.” That is how fast this problem is growing. That 
is how fast that group of people over the age of 65 is growing. And 
I don’t know how we are going to get a real solid attack on this over- 
all program unless we bring in the thinking of Federal legislation, 
State legislation, and help that may come out of it, the thinking of 
the ordinary people at the grassroots, as was done in the educational 
conference. 

I took part in 2 or 3 of those meetings in Rhode Island while this 
White House Conference of Education was going on, and I sat with 
doctors and lawyers and farmers around the same table. And cer- 
tainly they really were interested in this problem of education because 
they were taking part in it. 

Then when the delegates were chosen and they came to Washing- 
ton they had the same kind of a conference with about 2,000 dele- 
gates here. And they were men and women from all walks of life 
who had developed a personal interest in this program for education. 

I think that with such a program as that we can develop in the 
problem of the aging, and with the recommendations made by this 
conference in 1960, the Congress can take action and then be in a 
position to give concrete, specific leadership to the States to help in 
this overall area. 

Mr. Wier. Well, my next question, Congressman, would be whether 
the deferrment of the immediate steps that many Members evidently 
have had in mind by the introduction of HEW would be immediately 
cured by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. Focartry. As you know, we have a staff of 10 on the aging, 
working in the setup specifically for that purpose in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I have always claimed that it 
should be tripled or quadrupled, or 10 times that many, because of 
the complexity of the problems. 

But the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare tells us that 
they only have a staff of 10, but they are able to draw upon the head 
of the Cancer Institute or the head of the National Institutes of 
Health, or the Commissioner of Education, or people in those fields, 
for advice and to work with the staff on aging. 

I personally think that this staff of 10, if it was doubled or tripled 
and was given the funds to get around, that they could suggest im- 
mediate steps to the States to be taken while this Conference is in 
process. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you another question, Congressman: 

You mentioned these 10 that are assigned to this particular field 
now within the HEW. Knowing your background as I do, you delved 
quite considerably into the health situation. 
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Would you give an opinion as to the other facets of the problems 
and enumerate them in your presentation ¢ 

There is the employment cutoff, as you said. There is the housing. 
We have a situation in this country where the aged are ousted, and 
because of veterans preference youngsters move in and take their place 
where the Federal Government has controlled housing. 

Would you say that the 10 engaged in the Department now are 
primarily concerned with the overall problems of the aged ? 

Mr. Foaarry. I think they are concerned with the overall problems. 

In the Department of Education, as far as education is concerned, 
they have recreational problems that come up with the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department. The Department of Labor, I think, 
is doing a fair job. I don’t think—I think they could do much more. 

I tried to get the Secretary of Labor a year ago to say he could use 
some more money in this area, in the employment of older workers. I 
think that was the category that was mentioned, but he told us a year 
ago that he thought he had enough money. 

I don’t know whether it was because of the philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration or not that prompted him to give us that answer. 
But I disagreed with him at that time. 

I think he could spend more money in this field, in counseling, and 
do a better job with the employment offices than he is doing now. 

I think they are doing a fair job. I don’t want to criticize them 
to that extent, that they are not doing anything. But I think if he 
had asked Congress for a few more dollars he could have put more men 
to work and as a result we could have had a better understanding 
about people in some categories over the age of 65 being able to do 
a good job. And we also have a training program going on in the 
Department of Labor. 

I think they are doing a pretty good job there. Although I think 
if the Secretary had asked Congress for more funds in that area, Con- 
gress would gladly have gone along with them and provided the 
funds, because certainly when some of these older people—especiall 
in my area where the textile business had gone flat—and that is all 
they have done for 20 or 30 or 40 years, and they reach the age of 45 
or 50 or 60, there is no place for them to go unless we have a real good 
training program to train them to do other types of work in that 
particular area. 

So I think they are doing a fair job in that area, but I think they 
could do a better job. 

Then in the field of housing, they are working on it. And I think 
more could be done in that area. I would hope that the housing bill 
that we are going to consider this week would take into consideration 
the problems of housing for the aging, especially those single people. 
I think more housing facilities should be provided for single persons 
who have reached the age of 65. 

And in the field of recreation, I mentioned. Also in the field of 
providing hospital care for some of these people, I would assume 
that when the Hill-Burton hospital construction law is extended this 
year, as I hope it will be, that there will be a different approach to the 
construction of some hospitals in the future to take care of some of 
these people who need only custodial care, and as a result those cus- 
todial facilities can be built at a much cheaper rate than hospital build- 
ings as we know them today. 
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So I would assume, when we get into the problem of extending 
the Hill-Burton Act, that that is one of the areas that will be con- 
sidered then in providing custodial facilities for these people who be- 
come ill over the age of 65. 

_ Mr. Wier. Well, Congressman, I would like to carry on this ques- 
tioning a little further, but the time is limited. And other members 
here may want to ask you some questions. 

However, I am going to hold you in reserve because I think we 
will probably call you back here again as we advance with this legis- 
lation. You can be helpful. You have a world of experience in this, 
so I appreciate your presentation this morning. 

Any questions, Mr. Zelenko? 

Mr. Zetenxo. I should first like to compliment and congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Rhode Island for his excellent 
statement and his fine bill. The gentleman is known as one of the 
most effective voices in the world today in the interest of his fellow 
human beings, a great humanitarian. any of us are well aware of 
the great efforts he has made in the past number of years in the 
interests of medical research in every field. And I would say that 
it is a tribute to his work as much as to any other that we have the 
many wonderful people living now who otherwise I think would not 
be with us. 

Of course his great work has created the problem that is here be- 
fore us today. He is most knowledgeable on the subject. And it 
has been a distinct privilege to listen to him. And I join with the 
chairman in hoping that he will be here to give us his knowledge from 
time to time on this subject. 

May I ask the gentleman just one question ? 

You agree that all of the other legislation has great merit. But, as 
I understand it, you feel that, by H. R. 9822, we should first have 
these conferences on all levels in order to get first the conditioning or 
awareness on the part of everyone for the problem and secondly, to 
get the benefit of the collective thought of the most people before 
going into specific legislation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes, sir. It is a real complex problem as I know 
you all realize. And it is going to take time to come up with a real 
good program. And I have been told by some of the experts working 
in this area for some years that this is a good solid basic approach to 
the overall program in a way that will come up with a good solid 
recommendation. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Is it your feeling that by proceeding this way we 
would, in the initial stages, overcome, let us say, any uninformed or 
other opposition to this vital legislation by proceeding in your way 
rather than going into specific legislation which might be blocked 
and thereby set us back in the program ¢ 

Mr. Foearry. I couldn’t very well answer that question because I 
have no idea what the Congress will do on any specific legislation that 
is introduced. I still go back to my original statement that I think 
that because of the experience that I have had, well, in asking ques- 
tions about the White House Conference on Children and Youth, and 
back in 1949, 10 years ago, asking some of the same questions this year, 
and I hope that Congress next week will appropriate $150,000 to carry 
cn that program in 1960, and also with the experience that we have 
gained through the White House Conference on Education, that it is 
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a really good practical way of coming up with something that will be 
lasting and something that will mean action for these people who are 
in need of help at this time. 

Mr. Zecenxo. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. Mrs. Green is a member of the full committee here and 
I know she is keenly interested in this subject. She is scheduled to 
appear tomorrow morning with her statement and make her position 
known to the committee. 

However, as long as we have Congressman Fogarty here, I thought 
you might be interested in asking some questions of him. I know of 
your interest in this too. 

Mrs. Green. First, Mr. Chairman, thank you for permitting me to 
sit with this subcommittee on these hearings. I certainly join with 
my colleagues in expressing my appreciation to you, Mr. Fogarty, 
for taking the time to come before the committee. i am interested not 
only in the bill which you introduced but the others that deal with 
the problem of our elderly citizens. And I would also say that I am 
sure that the three of us, as well as many Members of the Congress, 
remember with a great deal of pride the superb way in which you 
defended the HEW budget last year when we had the economy drive 
on against it; I believe, 31 amendments to cut it in various ways. I 
would have only one question at this time. 

I have been interested in your colleague’s bill, from Rhode Island, 
in regard to medical care for those that are covered under the social 
security program. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Forand? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

In your research do you have any figures on the number of elderly 
people over 65 who still, even though Mr. Forand’s bill were adopted, 
the number of elderly people over 65 who would still have no medical 
care or hospitalization ? 

Mr. Focarry. No; I do not. I remember the present administra- 
tion had some sort of a medical-care program when Mrs. Hobby was 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and explained it to our 
committee at that time. But it didn’t come anywhere near meeting 
the needs of the people at all. And I just can’t recall that bill now. 
That has been 4 or 5 years ago. And I can’t answer your question as 
to the Forand bill, either. I don’t know whether some of these people 
from the Department could or not. I don’t have the answer. 

I don’t think any hearings have been held on that bill up to this 
point. 

Mrs. Green. No hearings? 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Isn’t it true, that in all of the private insurance plans, 
that most of the people over 65 are eliminated from the plans and then 
the cancellation clause, to my knowledge, is in every single private 
health plan. So that if you have one long illness, they can cancel it 
without further notice. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that is included in our own insurance nolicy, 
isn’t it, the Government’s insurance policy? When you get to be the 
age of 65, your benefits go down. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. 
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Mrs. Green. This is the one age when, if anybody needs medical 
and hospital insurance, this is the age where you do need it because 
your chance of illness is greatest. 

One other question: In your own committee, has any material ever 
been brought to your attention of exploitation of elderly people ? 

Mr. Focarry. You mean discrimination against hiring? 

Mrs. Green. No; I don’t mean discrimination as far as jobs or 
medical care. But I mean appeals made to elderly people for funds 
and so on for various plans because the Government has never entered 
into a program to do anything about the elderly citizens. 

Mr. Focarry. No such information has come to our committee, 
And speaking for my own State of Rhode Island, I don’t know of any 
solicitation of funds of that nature that has been going on at all. I 
haven’t heard of any. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I have another question. Congressman Fogarty, 
have you been able to determine—do you think it should be a part of 
this conference to determine one of the causes of the employment of 
those of our elderly citizens which has its basis—that is the cause of 
unemployment—along these lines. 

Many large employer groups have pension plans and welfare plans 
which are controlled as to their statistics by insurance companies which 
will not insure or take into the general plan people over a certain age. 
Don’t you find that because of that m: iny of our elderly and capable 
and competent senior citizens are prevented from getting employ ment 
or are removed from employment by one of the things th: it is supposed 
to help them ? 

That is, these pension plans? Don’t you think that part of this con- 
ference that takes place, and a part of our problem, is that we should 
do something about that, so that they can be included ? 

Do you find that may be one of the « ‘auses of the unemployment? 

Mr. Foearry. There is no question about it. I think you are a 
hundred percent right. But I think the Department of Labor in 
the last couple of years has made some strides in that direction. They 
have been able to, through research, prove that a man of 60 is just 
as capable of pr oducing i in his own particular line as a young fellow 
25 or 30. And I remember the Women’s Burean had some project 
a year ago in which they were able to prove that just because a 
stenographer had reached the age of 35 that she wasn’t passé at all, 
that she was just as efficient as one 21 years of age. 

But in many of these employment offices when a person gets to be 
35, and in that area, they are looked on as getting “over “the hill” 
a bit. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Haven’t you found that one of the reasons they are 
precluded from obtaining employment is because these w elfare pen- 
sion plans are based on insurance company statistics that prevent 
them from hiring? 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Mr. ZetenKko. Don’t you think we should do something in that 
direction, get after the insurance people? 

Mr. Focarry. This certainly would be discussed in a White House 
Conference on Aging because this Conference would take into con- 
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sideration all problems of the aging, whether it is employment or 
health or housing or medical care, everything. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I think we ought to also make sure that they bring 
their actuarial statistics up to date so we can get these elderly people 
back where they belong? 

Mr. Foaarry. Well, you have so much more knowledge about those 
things than I do that I know you would be a welcome addition to 
any advi isory committee in this area. 

Mr. Wier. Any further questions? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, before the committee met this morning 
you mentioned that someone was interested in legislation which w ould 
prohibit discrimination as far as age is concerned in any contracts 
where Federal funds were spent. 

I wanted Mr. Fogarty’s reaction to that kind of a proposal. 

Mr. Wier. In the little colloquy that Mrs. Green and I were having 
before the meeting started, I heard that someone in the Senate has 
introduced a bill removing from all Federal contracts, prime and 
subcontracts, the prerogative of the employer to base his employment 
upon age of the employees. 

Mr. Fogarry. Personally I think it would be a good thing. I think 
the Secretar y of Labor was asked that question just recently, And I 
think the Secretary of Labor serves on that Commission Against 
Discrimination in Federal Contracts. 

That may not be the right name for it. But it is something similar 
to that—because of race, creed or color. I think he was asked just 
recently : “Why don’t we add to that ‘because of : age, also’ ?” 

And I think he evaded the question and didn’t give an answer one 
way or the other. But I think if I were in his position, I would also 
press for that. I don’t think a person should be discriminated against 
because he is 45 or 49 or 53 or 60 years of age if he is ina position to 
perform that type of work. 

Mr. Wier. I might ask the gentleman if he knows as well as I do 
that in the building trades that can’t be done? You have bricklayers 
in the United States that are still laying brick at 70. Only the union 
makes the decision as to when a man retires. 

Mr. Focarry. The union doesn’t make any decision when he retires. 
He can work until he drops. And there are no “ifs,” “ands,” and 
“buts” about it. It is just a competitive job as far as he is concerned. 
If he can compete with a young fellow 35 or 40 he can work as long 
as he is able to. 

Mr. Wier. Well, Congressman, on behalf of the committee, I want 
to express the appreciation of the committee and the members present 
for the contributions you have made this morning. And we hope we 
will have you return again because we may reach that stage where it 
will be necessary to cally you back. 

Mr. Focarry. I would like to thank you and the committee for 
listening to me and I would be very happy to be recalled at any time 
if I can help i in thisarea. The position I am taking is that I think it is 
about time we did something in this area and not do a lot of talking 
about it. I think we have had more talk than action over the years. 
And I think under your leadership, Mr. Wier, and knowing that you 
are familiar with these problems that I think we are going to get some 
action, too. And certainly this country getting into a—not a recession, 
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but almost a depression, where these people are hurt more, I think it is 
all the more encumbent upon the Congress to take action along these 
lines and to come up with something that is constructive and some- 
thing that the people who are over the age of 65 especially, can thank 
the Planes for. 

I think it is about time we took action. I think we are going to get 
some under your leadership. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. 

Now, for the committee, I want to say, we will have, I hope, four 
witnesses tomorrow morning to appear on behalf of bills that they 
have introduced. I would like to get the meeting started at 10 o’clock. 
And with a little cooperation from the committee members that are 
missing this morning, I trust that we do start at 10 o’clock, so that we 
can give the witnesses plenty of time to explain their views. 

And with that, we adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 19, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


ConGress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier presiding. 

Present : Representatives Wier, Zelenko, and Bosch. 

Mr. Wier. I will call the meeting to order, and we will proceed, be- 
cause apparently everybody on this committee has other committee 
assignments, and we want to move along as fast as we can. 

I want to repeat this morning that this committee is a committee 
from the full Committee on Educaion and Labor to carry on hearings 
and try to arrive at some determination of an action to be taken in 
behalf of the aged people of this Nation. 

This morning we are honored to have with us as an author of one 
of the bills, the young lady from Oregon. 

We are very happy, pleased, and honored to have you here to make 
your contribution to this needy cause. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wier. As you know, Mrs. Green, these gentlemen appear here 
on behalf of their superiors as our guests: Mr. Fitch, representing the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Mr. Schultz, 
representing the Department of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDITH GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mrs. Green. I am delighted, Mr. Chairman, that you have sched- 
uled the hearings on the bills that have to do with the problems of 
the aged. I also appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
committee in connection with the various bills to establish a Bureau of 
Older Persons in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I was interested in Mr, Fogarty’s testimony yesterday, concerning 
his particular bill, which would set up a White House Conference on 
the Peebles of the Aged. 

There is one section of this bill that does provide for a national con- 
ference on the problems of the aged, which might be a White House 
Conference or perhaps some other kind of a conference. 

But the problems before your subcommittee, the needs of the aging 
in the United States, certainly have far-reaching ramifications, for it 
is a problem that reflects the changing face of a nation, a nation which, 
thanks to many advances on many fronts, is experiencing profound 
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changes in the age structure of the population. For more and more 
Americans, more and more of their lives will be lived as older people. 

I know that this committee is very familiar with the statistics that 
in 1900 we had 3 million people over 65, and in 1955 that had increased 
to 14 million; and that the predictions that by 1975, certainly, the 
number will be at least 21 million. We must adjust our thinking and 
our way of life, as a result. 

In doing so, we should recognize that such persons have special 
needs, and in my opinion there is a Federal responsibility to assume 
leadership in seeking to fulfill these needs. 

I appreciate full well that what is needed cuts across the jurisdic- 
tion of many of the committees of the House, and that legislation 
as to some of these needs is already under active consideration by 
other committees. I am here today to plead for the speedy enact- 
ment by the Congress during this session of legislation which would 
give congressional recognition to the Federal leadership role with 
respect to the needs of our elder citizens. 

The bill which I have introduced, H. R. 649, to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare a Bureau of Older 
Persons, is but a modest beginning. 

Here I would pause to pay my respects to the Congressman from 
Iilinois, Sid Yates, who introduced the first bill in regard to the 
establishment of a Bureau for Elder Citizens and who certainly pio- 
neered in the research and pointed out very effectively and very well 
to the Congress the needs in this matter. 

As I say, this bill is a modest beginning, but I think that we have to 
begin somewhere. It seems most logical to me that we begin by 
recognizing that nowhere in the present setup of the executive branch 
of the Government is there any governmental unit charged by law 
with making certain that in the development and execution of gov- 
ernmental programs the needs of the aged are considered. 

The older American today sees his problems neglected in the clamor 
of other public concerns. 

In that connection I would give you the analogy of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. That Bureau, established in 1912 by con- 
gressional act, fulfilled a need which is today just as great with re- 
spect to older people. The Children’s Bureau was established to act 
as the spokesman for children everywhere in the Nation and to serve 
as a goad to raise its voice and to fight against inequities to children 
wherever found. A similar bureau is needed with respect to the 
great inequities existing today in many fields in relation to our elderly 
citizens. 

I would hope that this new bureau would also serve as more than an 
incentive, that it would serve really as a stimulus toward correcting 
these inequities. I would also hope that this bureau would be estab- 
lished administratively at a level that would make its voice heard 
and respected in every Federal department. It must be so constituted 
as to be able to speak out fearlessly and frankly against any policy 
of any department or agency of the Federal Government that works 
to the detriment of older persons or that is not working in a positive 
way in their behalf. 

ko thing which must be made very clear is that the passage of a 
bill such as Mr. Yates has introduced, such as I have introduced, 
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and such as others, will not fulfill all the needs of older people, 
certainly. They are far too many to be solved by the passage of a 
bill establishing a new bureau in Washington. This bureau can be 
considered only as a modest first step, as 1 indicated before. 

But it is also hoped that. this first step will be the spur needed to 
bring about the enactment of other needed legislation of benefit to our 
elderly citizens, projects, and programs which local communities and 
States can assume. 

What are the needs of our elderly citizens? 

Of primary concern, of course, is economic support. The level of 
social-security payments and old-age assistance payments must be 
raised and raised promptly so that these older citizens, after a life- 
time of productive effort, will not be forced to live in misery and 
want. I realize, of course, that amendments to our social-security 
system are not within the province of this committee. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, that I think of no problem that 
concerns me more when I am in my home office in Oregon than the 
very large number of elderly people who come into the office and who 
are living or existing on $50, $60, $70, $80 a month. When illness 
strikes that household, there simply is no way to meet it. 

A second great need of our elderly citizens is in this very field, 
medical care. I use this term broadly and would include in it the 
need of our growing aging population for medical and dental care 
and for hospital and nursing oo care. Several bills are already 
before the Congress which would provide such care for those receiving 
or eligible to receive old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

There is need also to Chavalien the provisions for medical-care 
payments under the old-age assistance title of the Social Security 
Act. 

I have been greatly interested in the bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, Mr. Forand, I believe that we must go 
still further and make available medical care for those who are not 
receiving financial assistance under either of these progres, but who 
face the need for meeting ever-increasing medical bills without being 
eligible for insurance against such costs. 

The best information that I can get is that, at the present time, 65 
percent of the total population of people 65 or over are receiving or 
are eligible to receive benefits under OASI. 

Obviously, Mr. Forand’s bill will not meet the medical needs of 
all of our elderly citizens. By 1965, it is estimated that the number 
will rise to 77 percent. This is 14 million out of a total of 18 million 
people over 65 years of age. 

The best estimates that I have been able to obtain are that 40 percent 
of the people over 65 are covered by some find of a medical plan. 
I am not positive of these figures, and the people whom we called in 
the various departments said that they could not guarantee their 
accuracy. But this would mean that 60 percent of this age group 
are not covered. And there is no knowledge available as to how broad 
the plans are. 

Some are working and are covered by employers who have managed 
to get insurance or other coverage for them, and some have husbands 
or wives who are working and whose employers’ plans cover them. 
Some, of course, are covered by some type of a fraternal organiza- 
tion plan. 
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But the enormity of the task ahead in meeting the health needs 
of the aged can best be seen through some statistics. 

The number of persons 65 years of age and older has doubled since 
the turn of the century. They now constitute 8 percent of the total 
population. However, they account for 40 percent of the chronically 
ill. They occupy 22 percent of the long-term hospital beds and 80 
to 90 percent of the nursing-home beds. They account for 25 per- 
cent of all mental hospital patients. 

Here again is an area, if I may digress, that it seems to me needs 
some attention, to make a survey, to find out how many of the elderly 

eople are in mental institutions when really they should be in some 
tind of a domiciliary hospital instead. 

It has been estimated that of the 214-million disabled persons in 
this country not able to be helped by vocational rehabilitation, 1.4 
million are in this age bracket, and they represent 10 percent of the 
persons in this particular age group. 

As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, the health problems facing our 
older citizens are truly of staggering proportions, and they must be 
given help in meeting these problems. Consideration, in my opinion, 
should be given to the establishment of an Institute of Geriatrics as a 
part of the National Institutes of Health. At present, the health 
needs of our aged have been relegated to the attention of a division 
of special health problems, and it 1s estimated that during the current 
fiscal year less than $1 million will be spent on assisting communities 
in the prevention and control of chronic diseases in our aging popula- 
tion and in the restoration and care of the chronically ill and the 
aged. 

This figure is really quite significant, it seems to me, that less than 
$1 million will be spent on the problems of the control of chronic 
disease in our aging population, and yet in 1957 the United States 
will spend $8 million for the control of disease among farm animals 
and nearly $8 million more for research on field crops. 

I would think that the problems of this tremendous fast-growing 
elderly population certainly deserve equal consideration with the 
problems of farm animals and field crops. 

This program also needs elevation in status as well as the appro- 
priation of more funds dedicated to research trading and consulting 
services in several fields. It is true that the aged likely benefit from 
discoveries made at the other Institutes already established, such as 
the National Cancer Institute, the National Heart Institute, and so 
forth. But there are special health needs of the aged which should 
be deserving of the attention of a special institute. 

This particular bill, of course, Tees not provide this. I simply call 
this to the attention of the committee for your consideration during 
your deliberations as to the advisability, either by administrative act 
or by congressional act, to have a National Institute on Geriatrics. 

Another great need of the aging is in the field of housing. Rela- 
tively little has been done in this country by way of developing hous- 
ing programs specifically designed to meet the special housing needs 
of the aged. What we need is not another conference or another 
pamphlet on housing needs, but actual buildings, actual construction 
under a bold, imaginative program, first to experiment in various 
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types of housing units, and then for assistance in building what is 
needed. 

There is another area in which the aged are being shortchanged. I 
refer to the matter of employment bars based solely on the matter of 
age. In increasing numbers, men and women are finding the doors of 
factories and oflices closed to them, not because they lack the skill or 
the ability, but rather because they have passed a certain age that 
has been very arbitrarily set. 

I would also suggest to the committee, Mr. Chairman, that, if retire- 
ment and pension progré say if—dise riminate against the 
hiring of older persons Senmins they are more costly to the employer, 
then attention should be given to this particular matter. 

The matter of employment of elderly citizens is an area where much 
could be done by way of public education, The Soroptimist groups 
have done a great deal in this respect, establishing Golden Age Clubs. 
The Eagles are undertaking a program of dealing with the problems 
of the aged, and these groups are certainly to be commended for their 
action. 

Then, with respect to the physically handicapped, the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the Handicapped is making prog- 
ress on a similar type of problem. There is very little of a ‘similar 
nature being done with respect to the elderly. There are many other 
areas in which help is needed by our aging population, such as coun- 
seling and guidance, advice on leisure time activities, and retraining. 

The areas which I have mentioned at some length are sufficient, I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, to indicate the gravity of the situation and 
the need for enlightened Federal leadership. Such leadership could 
be provided by the Bureau of Older Persons, such as has been recom- 
mended in the various bills. 

That leadership would be given both to other Federal agencies and 
to the States upon their request. At present there is no real focal 
point, and far from sufficient staff in the Department of Health, Edu- 
vation, and Welfare, to provide the leadership that is so badly needed. 
There is great need for staff and status, and the enactment of this 
legislation, I think, would provide both. 

When I or iginally introduced this bill in the 84th Congress, I noted 
the urgency of the situation and the need for prompt action. I would 
like to have inserted in the record at this point in my testimony the 
statement that I made in March of 1956. The words which I spoke 
then, I think, are equally true today. Again I would press the point 
of urgency. 

The needs of the aged are great, and now is the time to take positive 
steps to relieve some of their heavy burdens, burdens not of their own 

creation. It is my fervent hope, therefore, that this subcommittee 
will act speedily on the measures before it, so as to give to the aged 
some ray of hope for a better day in the future. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this time. 

Mr. Wier. Mrs. Green, do you have some subject matter you want 
to insert in the record at this point? 

Mrs. Green. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Wier. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 
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(The subject matter is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD BY THE HONORABLE 
EpitH GREEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


BUREAU OF OLDER PERSONS 


Recently I introduced a bill to create a Bureau of Older Persons, H. R. 8941. 
Today I should like to present as clearly and forcefully as I can the reasons why 
this is a very important bill and why the problems it deals with must be met, and 
soon, with vigorous action. 

H. R. 8941 proposes the creation of a bureau especially charged with develop- 
ing a program to meet the pressing problems of our fast-growing number of 
older persons. It calls for planning and operation, at the State and local level, 
of specific programs for this purpose. It provides funds, to be matched by the 
States, to furnish tangible, practical benefits—specifically such things as job 
placement, more and better homes, more and better medical care for the aged. 

The United States will spend, in the coming year 1957, $8 mibhlion for the con- 
trol of disease among farm animals and nearly $8 mililon more for research on 
field crops. The first year of this older person’s program calls for a budget of 
only $2 million. I believe that the American people consider the problems of 
our older citizens more important than cattle and seed corn. It is time we 
said so. 

What we can do now is to make a beginning on this program—a beginning that 
cannot wait unless we are to delay disastrously the solution to problems that are 
already upon us with terrible urgency. Let me state what seem to me the facts 
that demonstrate the urgency of action. 

We are living through a quiet revolution—a revolution that is transforming 
our society. Its character is simple: We as a Nation are growing older. The 
number of Americans over 65 has quadrupled in the past 50 years; it will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate, thanks to the improvements in our standard of liv- 
ing and in our health and medical care. Indeed, the number of people over 65 
is increasing twice as fast as the total population. For more and more Ameri- 
cans, more and more of their lives will be lived as older people. 

Yet ours is a society which is geared to youth. It is a society which has seen 
the city replace the countryside as home to most of its citizens, without creating, 
in the city, replacements for the security, the status and the useful life that the 
rural community provided its older members. It is a society that has delayed too 
long its recognition and adjustment to the quiet revolution. As a result we, as 
a community, are not prepared to face the problems created by a longer life 
expectancy. We are not meeting our responsibility to our older citizens; and 
each of us, as he gets older, will himself pay the price of this social indifference. 
The older American today sees his problems neglected in the clamor of other 
public concerns. Yet there are 14 million of these forgotten men and women to- 
day—and by 1975 there will be 21 million over 65. Our obligation to them is 
not being met. 

Far too many of these millions of older Americans are ill clothed, ill fed, ill 
housed. Their material wants and their spiritual wants are great. Too often 
they are shunted aside and ignored, exiled from their full place in the life of our 
communities. Job opportunities for the worker past 40 become fewer and poorer 
as his years increase. Civic activities fail to utilize fully the talents and expe- 
rience of the older citizen. 

The creation of a Bureau of Older Persons, charged with the responsibility 
and granted some funds, can begin to meet this challenge. We have bureaus 
for every purpose in the Government today—even statistics have their special 
bureaus. It really is deplorable that there is no agency of Government spe- 
cifically charged with a total concern for the problems of the aged. 

Now I am not proposing simply to add more desks, telephones, and offices 
in Washington. But I am certain of this: Unless we create a specific agency 
with the power and the responsibility to get action, we will get nothing done. 
Somebody has to be in charge, with the full-time job, the professional knowl- 
edge and ability, and the strong desire to do something and to represent in the 
work of Government a group that now has no representative—our older citizens. 
That is the job of the Bureau of Older Persons. 

Well, just what is the Bureau to do? There is certainly no shortage of acute 
needs and tough problems. The job is limited only by the present plight of our 
older citizens—which means it is a vast job. 
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We ean start out, here and now, by writing a “Bill of Rights’ for our senior 
citizens, and dedicating ourselves to seeing that those rights are respected. The 
most fundamental of these, of courrse, is the right to a decent living. Just in 
terms of money income (which is only part of the problem) the facts are grim. 
The income of the average person over 65 is less than half that of his neighbor 
who is between 45 and 65. Over a fourth of the older men, nearly a half of 
the older women, are in a really serious economic situation. Their incomes 
fall below the level the experts call an emergency budget—they are below not 
merely an adequate, but below a substandard survival income. The appalling 
fact is that these older people, to whom we owe so much, are in many cases 
living in want and in the spiritual insecurity that want breeds. This is their 
reward for a lifetime of useful and honorable work. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all who could have done so have shown the fore- 
sight to provide for their old age. But it would be shortsighted and uncharita- 
ble for us to show indifference to any of our older citizens whether unfortunate 
or improvident. For all our sakes, we should lend our aid to insure, as far 
as is reasonably possible, that our older citizens have an income sufficient to 
allow a life free from want and insecurity. Our public programs, particularly 
social security, must be continually reappraised, their adequacy measured by 
the real needs and those needs met. Individual savings, the pension plans of 
private enterprise and of the trade unions, and our public-insurance programs 
are the foundations on which retirement security must be built. The Bureau 
of Older Persons can perform a constructive service by working to insure that 
these foundations are well and wisely laid to support the best possible security 
for our older citizens. Not all of them now have ample food, decent clothing, 
the comforts or even the necessities of life. It is absolutely the first and most 
elemental job to raise the incomes of these people to an adequate level. 

But we must do more. Real income is not just money income. It is not 
practical, for example, to expect that all the varying and often crushing burdens 
of medical care—a cardinal necessity for the older person—can be met out of a 
limited regular income. Medical care, including the true economy of preven- 
tive care, nursing care, the expenses of the hospital or the nursing home—these 
are costly. While long-term home care often represents an impossible financial 
burden, the alternative of entering an institution is often a personal tragedy. 
Voluntary medical plans, today, cover hardly a third of our older citizens. Fa- 
cilities for their care and medical supervision are clearly inadequate. Two out 
of every five old people cannot, today, meet their medical bills, even for present 
inadequate levels of care. This is a grim picture; I think our older citizens 
have a right to a brighter prospect. The program I proposed can help to 
achieve it. 

Vast improvement and some new ideas are needed in housing. Our older 
neighbor, today, lives in a home that is, on the average, substantially inferior 
to the homes most of us enjoy. In few cases is his home designed for the com- 
fort and convenience of older people. Some progress is being made in this field. 
In some States, public low-cost housing specially designed for older people is 
being built. There is a growing awareness of the special needs of the aged— 
for one-story housing, near ground level, perhaps with ramps in place of stairs, 
and with other details that can make so much difference in the comfort and 
pleasure of older, less active occupants. Often, well-planned housing can pro- 
vide facilities for an appropriate and richer social and recreational life for 
the older community, among neighbors of similar age and interests. Yet we 
have only begun to attack these problems. There is great need for a systematic 
and energetic program to improve and develop such housing. It can only be 
met by encouragement and leadership such as this bill would provide. 

On of the most serious and pressing problems we face is widespread discrim- 
ination in employment against the older worker. While the number of older 
people steadily increases, their proportionate share of the labor market is 
steadily shrinking. Studies indicate that a great many, perhaps as many as 
half of all companies, set age limits for new employees—no jobs for people over 
45, sometimes a bar at 35 or even 25. Compulsory retirement at 65, a sound 
general rule, has become an inflexible law; in some cases, it is not only waste- 
ful but an unnecessary restriction on people who can be happiest and most 
useful continuing to work. Education of employers, an intensive campaign of 
public information to emphasize the value of older workers, increased organiza- 
tional efforts in job placement—all these are sound, constructive contributions 
to a solution of this problem. Our efforts in this direction should be greatly 
increased. 
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Finally, in this brief survey of a vast problem, I want to mention an often- 
overlooked part of it. Sometimes our communities pay scant attention to the 
social needs and the civic value of their older members. They have a right 
to social opportunity—to social and recreational clubs, to a share of the com- 
munity’s recreational facilities. A new pattern of senior social life is develop- 
ing—in such forms as the successful Golden Age clubs—and it should have 
every possible help and encouragement from the community. These are prac- 
tical, tangible things we can do. 

But we can do more. We can make fuller use than we are doing of the 
skills, the energies, and the experience of our older citizens. In some communi- 
ties, for example, retired businessmen have organized themselves to provide 
business help and advice to younger men, giving them the benefit of their own 
experience with gratifying results. In many cases, we could call on older people 
more than we do for a part in our many voluntary civic enterprises. In count- 
less ways we can recognize and welcome their contribution, to our mutual bene- 
fit. Our older people are assets to the community, and they are people with 
rights of their own. They deserve a place in the sun instead of a rocking chair 
in the shadows. Weall gain by granting it to them. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, all I have said here is based on my firm con- 
viction that today, and even more in the future, the needs and problems of our 
older citizens represent one of the great challenges of our time. I could, at 
great length, list the inventory of our failure so far to meet it. Yet what is 
more important than these facts and figures is the real human predicament 
that lies behind the figures. These are our people, the fathers and mothers 
whom, in the Biblical commandment, we are enjoined to honor. We have paid 
them scant honor. I cannot, in words, sufficiently convey my own sense of 
urgency about the unnecessary suffering; the humiliating want and corrosive 
insecurity ; the demoralizing sense of not being wanted, of being cast aside and 
forgotten; that exist far too often now and will continue to exist until we act 
to eliminate their causes. 

I believe that these are, too often, forgotten men and women. I don’t believe 
that in good conscience or in commonsense we can allow this to go on. I don’t 
pretend to know how we are to meet this problem in all the details. None of 
us knows all the answers in this big and difficult field. We don’t know nearly 
as much as we should. 

But I do know this. If we are going to get anything accomplished, if we 
are going to learn more and act wisely and do the best possible job of what 
must be done, then we should get started now and get started by putting some 
people to work on these problems, with some money to do the job. And let’s 
get organized so that all of us—the National Government, the States, and the 
local communities—are working together with a common purpose and common 
energies, to write and realize this “Bill of Rights” for older people. 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Boscu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wier. As soon as Easter is over, Mrs. Green, we anticipate 
having Mr. Folsom up here to give his views on this legisl: ation. It 
has been somewhat my thinking that perhaps the De partment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare might avail the committee of such 
information and recommendations as they might have in connection 
with this bill. 

Mr. Bosch just discovered that there is a $2 million appropriation 
in this bill. 

Mrs, Green. There is more than $2 million appropriation. There 
is a $2 million appropriation for planning grants, and then there 
are project grants over a period of 4 years’ time. There is also the 
appropriation of $500,000 for grants to institutions. 

Mr. Wier. In order to get it into the recor d, your bill applies itself, 
as about nine of the other bills do, to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare carrying on this program w ith the States 
in making allocations of funds available to the St: ites, rather than to 
the Department. Is that correct? 
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Mrs. Green. It would set up the Bureau in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and they would work with the 
States. The States would draw up their plans to meet the needs and 
the demands of their own particular groups. 

Mr. Wier. Another question to which you refer here is the physi- 
cally handicapped problem. Of course, as you know, we have legis- 
lation that is presumed to be carrying out the solution of that 
problem. 

Mrs. Green. As I pointed out, of the 2% million physically handi- 
capped in this country, about 1.4 million are in this age bracket of 
65 or over, who are not able to be helped, apparently, by the voca- 
tional and rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Wier. But your reference is only to those in the older age 
groups of the physically handicapped. 

Mr. Green. Yes. The testimony which I have given this morn- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, applies to the people of 65 years of age or older. 

Again, I hate to set an arbitrary figure, which I have criticized in 
the employment field. I think that if we study these problems and 
do something about them, some help will perhaps be given to the 
age brackets below 65—not by this specific bill, but by the general 
interest which will be created, the leadership which the Federal 
Government will offer, and the spur which will be given to the States 
and local communities to do something. 

Surveys have been made which show that about half of the com- 
panies in the United States do not hire people over 45. So you 
really cannot say that all of the problems are for the people over 65. 

Mr. Wier. I am not critical. I am trying to draw out some points 
involved here that have been made known by the witnesses up to this 
time, the various facets of the problems that the elderly people have, 
including that of housing. The veterans have preference on all Fed- 
eral, city, and State housing projects. We get into another problem 
here of trying to arrive at the Federal Government’s insistence on 
corporations and companies who have Federal contracts not using the 
age limitation, but using the merit of the employees to do the job 
instead of a given arbitrary age, whether it be 35, 40, or 50. 

You have mentioned the physical welfare of the elderly people. 
There is discrimination that affects the older people in their attempt 
to survive, at least to have a decent standard of living. As was men- 
tioned here yesterday, insurance is often canceled at given ages, so 
that the elderly individual loses what he thought was his security. 

So, somewhere along the line we have to cut out a pattern to cure 
all of these ills. 

Mrs. Green. You are very right, and at the time in his life when 
he needs medical and hospital insurance more than he has probably 
ever needed it before. 

Mr. Wier. So it might be said that this bill is wide in its scope of 
endeavor. 

Mrs. Green. You are quite right. It does cover a multitude of 
problems. But it covers them because the problems exist. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. They are here, and it is high time, in my opinion, that 
we did something to meet the problems. 

Mr. Wier. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bosch ? 
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Mr. Boscu. No. 

Mr. Wier. I want to say on behalf of the committee, Mrs. Green, 
that we were very happy to have you here and to have your contribu- 
tion from your long-time interest in this problem which, as Mr. 
Fogarty said, is increasing every 10 years. In the excellent illustra- 
tion he made yesterday, he said that the boy that was born 10 years 
ago, and who is 10 today, will live 5 years less than the boy that is 
born today, according to the statistics. 

Thank you again. 

Mrs. Green. May I express my appreciation to the Congressman 
from Illinois for allowing me to appear first so that I could get to 
another committee meeting. 

Mr. Wier. Yes,ma’am. Thank you, Mrs. Green. 

Now we will hear from Congressman Yates, of Chicago. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY R. YATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Yates. My name is Sidney R. Yates. I represent the Ninth 
Congressional District of Illinois. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
this subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
in support of my bill, H. R. 495. 

I want to congratulate this subcommittee for holding these hearings, 
because the problem of our aging population has been acute for many 
years and is becoming increasingly more acute as the years go by. If 
nothing is done, the problem must get worse rather than better. 

I have been working since 1951 on the problems of the aging, when 
some of their problems were first called to my attention. At that time 
I filed a bill for the appointment of a special committee of the House 
to investigate the problems of our older citizens and to recommend 
steps that should be taken. Unfortunately, that resolution was never 
acted upon, and died. 

Since 1951, there has been little done to alleviate the problems of 
our older citizens except occasional increases in social security benefits, 
some additional coverage in the social security program, and some 
increases in old-age assistance. We have seen also an improvement 
in the plight of widows who have had the age for qualification for 
social security benefits lowered to 62. 

I should say that one substantial advance has been made. It is an 
amendment that I offered to the independent offices appropriation bill 
which the Congress accepted, in which I take some pride. 

In 1955, the plight of a machinist in St. Louis was called to my 
attention. This was a young man who had been laid off at his plant 
in a general layoff, and in order to qualify for unemployment com- 
pensation, he had to show that he had tried to obtain employment. 
He heard of an opening as a tax collector with the Federal Govern- 
ment and applied for the job. He was turned down because he was 
36 years of age. At that time, the Federal Government had age 
limitations. Yor that particular position the age requirements were 
between 21 and 35 years. 

I offered an amendment to the independent offices appropriations 
bill when it was on the floor to the appropriation for the Civil Service 
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Commission, prohibiting the use of age as a qualification for Federal 
employment. Congress accepted the amendment. Age is no longer 
considered by any Federal agency in connection with applications for 
employment. A person is judged by his qualifications and by his 
ability. 

It had been hoped by those of us who favor that amendment that 
private industry would take up the burden and eliminate much of the 
discrimination that exists in employment today. Some steps were 
taken by the Department of Labor. I remember a very fine program 
was established by Secretary of Labor Mitchell about that same time, 
seeking through education, through information, through media, 
through cooperation with various chambers of commerce and employ- 
ment agencies throughout the country to take steps to eliminate the 
discrimination which exists against our older workers in the hiring 
practices. ‘ 

I do not know what happened to that program. I have not seen 
any reports from the Department of Sabor on the results of Mr. 
Mitchell’s efforts. I would be very much interested to find out just 
what was done. 

The witnesses that you have had and those who will come in the 
future will give you the same statistics over and over again with 
respect to the numbers of people who qualify as elder citizens in our 
country, the 1314 million we now have who are age 65 and over, and 
they will point to the fact that by 1975, this number will increase to 
20 million. They will also reeite the fact that this is the fastest 
growing population group in the country. The problem is becoming 
more acute each day. 

For many of them, of course, their golden years have been the 
culmination of a rich, rewarding life, very much like the life that 
John Quincy Adams led, for example. He was asked once by a 
friend on his 81st birthday how he felt, and his answer was: 

Quite well, thank you. John Quincy Adams is quite well. But the house 
in which he lives is becoming quite dilapidated. Time and the seasons have 
nearly destroyed it. It is tottering on its foundations and the roof is worn 
quite thin. The old tenement is becoming quite uninhabitable, and I fear that 
John Quincy Adams will have to move out of it soon. But he himself is quite 
well, thank you. He himself is quite well. 

But for most elderly people, the situation is such that they find 
themselves in a position unlike Mr. Adams. <A recent study by the 
very reliable Twentieth Century Fund indicates that almost three- 
quarters of the people who are age 65 and over either have no income 
of their own or earn less than $1,000 a year. But this deplorable lack 
of sufficient funds is only one aspect of the difficulties that our older 
people encounter. 

The Council of State Governments has reported that our older peo- 
ple are particularly subject, as well, to unequal opportunity for 
employment. This does not apply only to our older people. This 
applies to anybody who is age 30 or 35 years and over. Women who 
are age 30 and men who are age 40 have difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment today. They are subjected to inferior housing, to separa- 
tion from their families and their friends. More than half of the 
women are widows. There is inadequate medical care. There isa lack 
of hospital insurance just when the chronic diseases hit. They are 
required to be hospitalized in mental institutions because of insuffi- 
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cient nursing homes and rehabilitation facilities. They. are subjected 
to a spiritual deterioration because of the belief that the community 
is no longer interested in them. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment. Most Americans, a great preponderance of them, want to 
work. They have a very difficult time finding employment. The 
sloughing-off process begins at age 45 for men, at 30 or 35 for women. 
According to the statistics of the Department of Labor 4 years ago, 
the odds are 6 to 1 against their getting employment even in a rather 
good labor market. 

We refuse to recognize the fact that most of our older people want 
to work and can work, and that a job is the best guarantee of their 
self-respect and independence. Then, at age 65 comes the culminat- 
ing blow. Ifa person has been lucky enough to work until he reaches 
age 65, along come compulsory retirement practices and take him 
out of employment. 

A few years ago I received a letter from a toolmaker in Detroit. 
He said: 

I was getting along fine at my job, feeling good, and doing my work well. I 
had worked there at my job 30 years, and I was age 64. The next day I was 
age 65 and I was laid off. For some reason, one day in my life made me 
another man. 

Older people are like other neeute in the respect that they need 
money to live on and take care of themselves. Obviously, this either 
has to come from work, from savings, from social security, or from 
some other source of that kind. Most people who reach age 65 
today will live another 13 years on the average. If they were to 
retire at age 65 or be compelled to retire on their savings, they would 
need approximately $17,000 to have an income of about $100 a month, 
for the remaining 13 years of their lives. 

For most American families who earn between $3,000 and $4,000 a 
year, trying to save and raise children, particularly at the high prices 
today, to obtain this amount of savings is quite unattainable. Social 
security benefits, even with the recent increases, are still inadequate 
to provide even a minimum standard of living for our older people. 

To compound the difficulties, the social security law has a so-called 
work clause. I have a bill on file which would eliminate the work 
clause, and I think it should be eliminated. The social security sys- 
tem, of course, was promulgated back in the thirties and was orig- 
inally thought of as being a retirement system. 

I think we have just about reached the point where we have grad- 
uated from a retirement system into a social insurance system. I 
would like to see those who contribute to the social security system 
all the days of their lives be able to obtain their benefits at age 65 
and still be permitted to work, in the same way as annuity contracts 
and other forms of insurance are available for those who take out 
such policies in private insurance companies. 

The doctors tell us that we are going to live longer. There is an 
article in the February 14 issue of U. 8. News & World Report that 
indicates that Dr. Edward Stieglitz thinks that we are going to live 
to 100 or 120 years of age within a relatively short time. I remember 
that Dr. Edward Bortz, former chairman of the American Medical 
Association, some years ago expressed the opinion that we were going 
to live to age 100 or 120. If this be true, are we going to continue 
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to retire our people at age 65, to spend the next 40 or 45 years in re- 
tirement? And if we do continue to retire them at that age, what 
are they going to do? How are they going to live for that period? 
I think that is something we have to consider. 

The State governments have been doing a pretty good job in dealing 
with these problems. I think the Federal Government has been 
lagging behind. I do not think that we Democrats—and I am speak- 
ing as a Democrat—when there was a Democratic administration took 
as much of an interest in the problem of our older people as we should 
have. The administration at that time was interested in social- 
security benefits and increasing the coverage of the social-security 
am Rp 08 ney a Ie er benefits, old-age disability 
yenefits, and so forth. This administration has shown a regard, too, 
for the same type of program. But this is an inadequate consideration 
of the plight of our aging people. 

As a matter of fact, 2 years ago, when Secretary Hobby, who was 
then Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
appeared before the ry,” ae oH Subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman Fogarty, of Rhode Island, she admitted that the Federal 
Government was more than 10 years behind in its work on the problems 
of the aged. Yet all that she requested in the form of an appropria- 
tion to deal with this mammoth problem was $65,000. There were then 
nine employees in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
dealing arith this problem. 

Interestingly enough, what do we have today? Today we have only 
10 employees dealing with this problem. 

When Mr. Fogarty’s appropriation bill was on the floor, I offered 
an amendment seeking to increase the appropriation for that Depart- 
ment from the requested figure of $65,000 to over $200,000, to $225,000, 
and to set up this Bureau of Aging Persons so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be in a position to help the States undertake a realistic 
attack on the needs of our older people. But, unfortunately, the House 
voted that amendment down. 

I still think that that Department has to be expanded. It was for 
that reason that I filed my bill. 

I think that the Federal Council of Aging as it is set up attempts to 
do a job, but is unable to do it. There is a lack of responsibility. It 
attempts to mesh into the Federal Council the work of all the Federal 
agencies that deal with one or another facet of the problem of our 
older citizens; but there is not one agency that has sufficient funds, 
personnel, or responsibility to deal with this problem. 

For that reason, I think that H. R. 495 is necessary. 

What does H. R. 495 propose to do? 

Briefly, the bill provides Federal grants-in-aid to States, to non- 
profit organizations, so that they can set up projects that will get 
action at the grassroots level in the States. The declaration of policy 
contained in the bill suggests the broad scope of these problems and the 
type of activity which could be authorized, projects which would help: 

1. To assure that older persons receive an equal opportunity with 
others to engage in gainful employment which they are physically 
and mentally able to perform. 

2. To enable older persons to achieve a retirement income sufficient 
for health and participation in community life as self-respecting citi- 
zens; in other words, so they are not shunted off to some corner to die. 
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I often think that we treat our older people in the same way that 
some of the Eskimo tribes do. When people get too old to work in 
these primitive communities, they are placed on the outskirts of the 
community with food for a few days to sustain them. Our attitude 
is almost equally harsh. 

3. To provide older persons, as far as possible, with the opportunity 
to live in their own homes or, when it is not feasible and suitable, to 
substitute private homes. In the case of such persons who need care 
that cannot be given them in their own or other private homes, to 
provide them with the opportunity to live in institutions that are 
as homelike as possible and have as high standards of care. 

4. To provide older persons with adequate nutrition, with preventive 
medicine, and with medical care adapted to the conditions of their 

ears. 
: 5. To rehabilitate and to restore to independent, useful lives in 
their homes to the fullest extent possible, older persons who are chron- 
ically ill, physically disabled or mentally disabled, or physically in- 
capacitated for other reasons. 

I should state that I have filed another bill which seeks to amend 
the title of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. ‘There is more 
to the rehabilitation process than merely seeking to make a person 
employable. A person needs to be rehabilitated even though he is not 
looking for employment under many types of circumstances: People 
who have mental breakdowns, who have physical breakdowns. The 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation should be expanded so that its 
activities provide for total rehabilitation rather than a rehabilitation 
solely for employability. 

6. To assist older persons to have access to social groups and to 
participate with those of other ages in recreational, educational, cul- 
tural, religious, and civic activities, 

7. To assure that older persons in planning for retirement and in 
meeting the crises of their later years will have the benefits of such 
services as counseling, information, vocational retraining, and social 
casework. 

8. To relieve the problems of older persons through an increase of 
research on the various aspects of aging, and the development of spe- 
cial courses in schools and departments of medicine, of nursing, clini- 
cal psychology, and social work to train professional workers in the 
field of aging. 

All of this, of course, costs money. You just cannot do it because 
a to do it, without the provision of the necessary amount of 

unds. 

For these purposes, the bill authorizes an expenditure of $2 million 
on a one-third matching basis for a planning period so that the States 
may explore and correlate their particular needs. 

This was the method that was shown to be of particular value in 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, as well as in other simi- 
lar legislation. 

For the following years beyond the planning period, the bill author- 
izes grants to the States for aeeenen projects of $2 million for the 


first year, $3 million for the second year, $4 million for the third year, 
and $5 million for the fourth year, with a flat grant of $25,000 to each 
State. The balance of the Federal funds will be distributed in ac- 
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cordance with a weighted formula based on per capita income and 
the percentage of people 65 and over within the State. 

This method is in recognition both of the need for such projects 
and the ability of the State to finance them. This program would be 
administered by a Bureau of Older Persons which would be set up 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Also included in the proposed bill is an authorization of $500,000 

yer year for research by private nonprofit institutions into the prob- 
fone of the aged. 

Finally, the bill calls for a national conference on the problems of 
our older people at the end of the 5-year period to report on the 
experience of the community projects and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations as to what should be done in the future. 

I think that the problem is one that has to be attacked as a whole. 
I do not think it can be solved in segments. I do not think that the 
Federal Council of Aging can attack this problem as expeditiously 
as a Bureau of Older People. 

The truth of the matter is that with regard to the problems of our 
older people, they are very complex, they are very closely interrelated. 
I have no quarrel with the programs which are developing within each 
of.the separate Government agencies. I think they are good. But I 
think these activities will be valuable supplements to the total program 
which my bill will make possible. They are only part of the job that 
needs to be done. 

I believe that my position is borne out on the record. I think there 
have been too many words and too little activity. I think, too, that we 
could have more attention from the White House on this problem. 
Last year in his annual message to Congress the President promised 
some action on behalf of the aging people. This year his annual mes- 
sage to the Congress did not even mention it. 

In his statement before the Appropriations Committee last year, 
Secretary Folsom indicated that the Department’s special staff on 
aging would be increased from the monumental figure of 10 people to 
7 people. Today, because of the action of the Bureau of the Budget, 
there are still only 10 people on the staff. Even such a token number 
of people as 10 cannot handle the problem. 

Last month Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell told the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee he was trying to get extra money to expand 
the program to find job opportunities for older workers through the 
Bureau of Employment Security. But when he was subjected to 
questioning by the subcommittee chairman, Mr. Fogarty, he admitted 
that the Bureau of the Budget had cut this program from his budget 
by 60 percent. 

It is apparent that if activities on behalf of our older citizens are 
going to be encouraged, the leadership now has to come from the Con- 
gress rather than from the administration. I am delighted to see 
that the chairman of this subcommittee has filed a similar bill and 
others in the Congress have also filed similar bills. I believe that bills 
of this type will encourage, where it is needed, the kind of activities 
which are already in the planning stage in hundreds of communities 
throughout the country, but which they cannot get off the ground 
because of the lack of sufficient funds. It will enable us to determine 
the kind of projects that will benefit our senior citizens. It will pro- 
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vide an opportunity for the exchange of information between the 
States through the Federal Government. It will recognize finally 
that the current problems of our older people are the concern of the 
Congress, because they are national problems; they are not limited 
only to State lines. Fundamentally, it is the job of the States, but it 
is still in its overall magnitude a national problem, and it is a prob- 
lem that can be accomplished only by Federal direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have testified only with respect to certain aspects 
of this problem. I would like the opportunity at a later time, with 
your permission, to supplement the testimony I have given this morn- 
ing with an amplified statement. 

With that, I again want to express my gratitude to the subcommittee 
for giving me the opportunity to testify before it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch ? 

Mr. Boscu. No questions. 

Mr. Wier. I have one question, Congressman. 

Have you any knowledge of the number of elderly people, say, past 
the age of 65, that are covered by social security and the number that 
are not covered by social security ¢ 

Mr. Yates. The number has been increased. I am not familiar 
with the exact number today, Mr. Chairman. That figure is readily 
available, though. 

Mr. Wier. Congressman Bosch here, a committee member, said 
that it is in the report. 

Mr. Yates. In the report of the Federal Council on Aging? 

Mr. Boscu. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I am sure it would be. 

The fact still remains that we still have a lot of people who are not 
covered either by social security or by private pensions. We still 
have a lot of people who are not covered by health insurance who 
should be covered at a time when the chronic diseases hit. As you 
yourself pointed out a few moments ago when Mrs. Green was testify- 
ing, under present union contracts, most of the health insurance cover- 
age they have expires when they retire. And this is the time when 
they need their insurance most. 

Mr. Wier. It expires when their employment ceases. 

Mr. Yates. That is correct. 

Perhaps the unions can find some way of continuing the hospital 
insurance so that with respect to their own contracts, their people 
will be covered. The fact remains that something has to be done, 
because right now the coverage given to our older citizens is in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Wier. That is all, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. We thank you for your appearance here and your in- 
terest on the subject. 

Mr. Yates. May I amplify my statement later with a supplement, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wier. You may, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Boscu. No objection. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you again, Congressman. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

S-—-- Sb —~85922 
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Mr. Wier. Our next witness is the very fine Congressman from the 
wintry State of Florida. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. We are happy to have you here. You may proceed with 
your statement or present it in any way, shape, or manner that you 
would like to present it. 

Mr. Bennett. To save the committee’s time I will proceed with the 
statement. I ama great rambler. 

Mr. Wier. We shall be very happy to hear you. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before this subcommittee to present these views in support 
of my proposed Senior Citizens’ Self-Help Act, H. R. 562, which I 
introduced in January 1957. As indicated by its title, this bill’s em- 
phasis is on helping senior citizens to help themselves, giving them 
an opportunity to be more self-reliant and less dependent upon Gov- 
ernment financial assistance. 

As important as it is for financial and other material assistance to 
be given the aged of our country, it is my considered belief that the 
thing that is needed most is a feeling of importance in the community, 
of contributing something to the community, helping themselves and 
helping our country. 

There are three titles in this bill, but I believe this committee is 
primarily interested in title I, which would establish an Office for 
Senior Citizens in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Accordingly, I will limit my testimony to this portion of the bill. 

The bill specifies that the Office for Senior Citinens would conduct 
continuing studies and research into special problems of senior citi- 
zens, and would give information and advice on solving such prob- 
lems. The Office would study and advise on a number of types of 
problems. First, it would assist with economic problems. It would 
study and advise on living efficiently, economically, and comfortably 
on a small retirement income, on providing additional employment 
opportunities for senior citizens, on supplementing retirement income 
by raising food, and on other economic problems. 

Second, it would study and advise on housing problems on senior 
citizens. This would include matters of designing housing for the 
needs and requirements of senior citizens and of how low-cost housing 
might be provided for senior citizens at minimum cost to governments 
and making maximum use of senior citizens’ labor in constructing their 
own housing. 

Third, it would deal with health problems of senior citizens, includ- 
ing the provision of more adequate facilities and services designed 
to meet the special health needs of these people. 

Fourth, since senior citizens, together with all mankind, do not live 
by bread alone, the Office would study and advise on ways of obtaining 
maximum enjoyment and satisfaction from life’s later years and on 
ways of giving purpose and significance to those years. 

The Office would be required to publish its findings from time to 
time in the form of booklets designed for easy reading. It should be 
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possible with a minimum of publicity to arouse sufficient interest for 
senior citizens to request publications embodying the Office’s findings 
and advice. 

As your subcommittee is well aware, there has been a sharp increase 
in the percentage of our population over the age of 65. I am told that 
during the 10 years 1947 through 1956 those over 65 increased 34.3 
percent, while the increase in those older than 13 but younger than 
65 was only 7 percent. It is interesting to note that at the same time 
the share of money income received by those over 65 remained static, 
at about 7 percent. Thus, there are more people over 65 to share the 
same percentage of our national income. 

Present indications are that the percentage of those over 65 will 
continue to increase. This means that senior citizens will form an 
increasingly large percentage of the electorate and will wield increas- 
ing political power. They will be able to demand that the problems 
facing senior citizens be solved, and it is inevitable that solutions to 
these problems will be worked out, in one way or another. 

The big question in this field which will be before the American 
people in years to come will be how these problems are to be best solved, 
not whether they will be solved. Will they be solved by maximum 
reliance upon public funds with an increased tax burden, or will'they 
be solved by maximum reliance upon the ability of senior citizens to 
help themselves and to be independent and self-reliant ? 

I have no doubt that the great majority of senior citizens prefer the 
latter alternative. It is the objective of this bill to further this type 
of solution, which is not only less expensive to the American taxpayers 
but which gives a greater self-satisfaction and sense of achievement 
to America’s senior citizens—and thus, to our citizenry generally. 

That is the end of my remarks. Again, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. 

I congratulate you on the search that you are making into this field. 
I think it is of tremendous importance. All of us Members of Congress 
have either recently had or still have with us aging members of our 
families. I think that as time goes on, we become increasingly cogni- 
zant of the fact that older people definitely desire and deserve to have 
a great part in shaping their own destinies and assisting our great 
country to become the still greater country that we hope it will be. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch ? 

Mr. Boscu. Congressman Bennett, have you any idea what the cost 
would be of the creation of an Office of Senior Citizens? 

Mr. Bennett. No; I have made no estimate of that, beeause I 
think that I would not be as well equipped to do that as your own 
committee would be. I think, of course, like anything else, when 
you get into a field of starting a new agency, you must be careful 
that you are not doing something that will mushroom into a useless 
expenditure. This is one of the great problems we have with our 
Government, that we start little things and they grow tremendously 
and out of proportion. 

I have not made a thorough study of this particular field myself, 
for a number of reasons. I think perhaps that the first one is that 
I believe that it should start on a small scale. I think it ought to 
be a very small institution to start with and go through a planning 

yeriod, as my colleague who testified before me has mentioned as 
bein necessary in this field. 
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After all, many, many leaders in our country are disturbed and 
anxious in this field of endeavor. They want to do something about 
it. We have not found all the things that need to be done, and we 
would not want to start a tremendous bureaucracy to do things that 
should be done by a smaller group. 

I would think that the expenditure of this organization would be 
less than the expenditure involved in the Children’s Bureau, if that 
is any indication. I do not think it would be required to be a very 
large institution. 

Mr. Boscu. I brought that out because I noticed you made no rec- 
ommendation for an appropriation in your bill. You merely cite 
the need for the creation of such an agency. 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly know it week cost money. 

Mr. Boscu. I would like to get your opinion as to how you feel 
about the duplication of the activities of this agency which you pro- 
pose and the Federal Council on Aging, which is a combination of 
the various fields covered in the agencies: Department of Labor; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Housing, and everything else. It 
seems to me that if we should adopt a plan such as you propose 
here, this should then be abolished, for it appears to me it would merely 
be a duplication, a wasted effort, so to speak. 

Mr: Bennett. It might well be that it would be a duplication ulti- 
mately, and I think that before your hearings are concluded you should 
hear from that agency. I would rather guess that they might say 
that in a formative period they might both continue but eventually 
there would be only one. 

Mr. Boscu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wier. Congressman, my colleague here was referring to what 
the Department has just recently put out. Perhaps you have not seen 
it yet. Itmaybeon yourdesk [displaying document]. 

Mr. Brennerr. If it came out within the last 2 or 3 days I have 
not seen it. 

Mr. Wier. It went to all Members of Congress, did it not, Mr. 
Fitch ? 

Mr. Frrcu. It has been off the press only about 3 days. 

Mr. Bennett. Then I have not seen it. 

Mr. Wier. This is the booklet that my colleague is referring to, 
that you will no doubt be receiving in the next day or two. 

Mr. Boscu. It has quite some information in it. 

Mr. Bennerr. It may be doing the job sufficiently well. But I 
have felt that there are many people that could use some services by 
the Federal Government along the lines of publication particularly, 
and I do not believe this requires any monumental, tremendous or- 
ganization. But I believe that there are lots of people who do not 
have this sort of thing brought to them. 

We do a similar thing with regard to those who are raising ado- 
lescents or raising babies, or other problems of that sort. But when it 
comes to the aging group, I think the real reason we have been re- 
luctant in the field is, it is fairly nebulous. It is difficult to know 
just what could be done. 

There are a few things that stand out. I will again emphasize this 
one thing, that I really think the best solution to the problems of 
the aged is to give them a purpose, to give them a feeling that they 
are contributing to the welfare of our country. Just how this can 
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be done I do not know. It is very complicated, because in industry, 
as far as the wage interest is concerned, you generally reach a peak 
and then retire. We have never learned how to allow a man to retire 
partially other than to leave that industry he was in entirely and 
go away, or perhaps, he can be elevated from president to the chair- 
man of the board. But there are very few people who are in such 
a position, who could use lots of their knowledge and experience on 
a part-time basis. We have never discovered the formula for doing 
this, and I think a great deal of study should be given to this. 

I think the greatest. killer of all among the aged is lack of purpose, 
not cancer, heart trouble, or anything else, but a lack of reason for 
continuing to live. It is a sad thing, but I think it is true in our 
society today. 

Mr. Boscu. I might say that I agree with your approach to this 
subject. I just cannot seem to swallow the idea that giving further 
doles is the answer to the problem. I think that pr ivate initiative 
and private enterprise must be expanded, and I feel it can be done 
if we are willing to do it. Somehow or other, we have been neglectful 
in many fields, “but. I was really amazed to learn from this booklet, 
that the chairman mentioned, what has been done in that field. 

However, I do agree with you that we have somehow or other 
neglected to keep the spirit going in our older people, and I admire 
the : approach, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennert. Thank you very much. I thank all the members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Wier. I have just one more question, Mr. Congressman. 

Your State of Florida seems to attract, more than any other State 
in the Union, our elderly people. Perhaps there is a reason for that. 
They may have the means of living down there. But today I would 
say that Florida’s population, per capita, of elderly people, would 
rank higher than any other State of the Union; of people who move 
down there in a mobile home, for instance, plant themselves on a lot, 
and plan to stay there the rest of their lives. 

Has Florida taken any steps at all as to this problem? They must 
have a problem with the aged that come down there and run out of 
money. 

Mr. Bennett. Of course, the problem does run the gamut from the 
Bill Smith of low income to the Vanderbilts and Du Ponts, who have 
lots of money. In other words, there are problems involved in all 
groups of aged, and there are many different types of problems. There 
is a special problem, of course, with those who do not have enough 
money, because many people do come to Florida, realizing that the 
heat expense is less aad the clothing expense is less, and consequently 
many indigent old people come there. There are many wealthy old 
people that come to Florida, too. Many old people generally come 
there. 

In my home community we have very active social programs for 
the aged. My home community of Jacksonville is not a tourist town. 
It is an Old South industrial town, looking forward to a er eat future. 
It does not purport to be a tourist ‘town. What I say of Jacksonville 
is emphasized much more to the south of Jacksonville. In a town 
like St. Petersburg, where there is probably the highest number per 
capita of old people in the United States, even years ago, 30 or 40 
years ago, they had tremendous programs for the aged, to give them 
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recreational opportunities, religious opportunities; and a certain de- 
gree of remunerative activity has been found possible in a number of 
Florida communities. 

But overall, thoughout the United States generally, I think this 
problem exists to a lesser degree. It exists to a very great degree in 
Florida; the finding of an adequate purpose. 

I do not like to be personal, but my own mother has found this 
problem, because she is of abounding health and vigor, and she has an 
adequate income, but she does not have an adequate purpose without 
setting out to find one. She has found adequate purposes, and she 
is a very inspiring person in this respect. She spends at least 6 days 
a week in hospits als in our area, in an 8- or 10-hour day, assisting in 
things which are not the ordinary thing that people do in hospitals. 
She fixes bandages and things of that “type, according to a regular 
routine that she goes through, to assist this particular hospital where 
it needs assistance. She realizes hospitals need labor, because it is 
very expensive to run them. If they can cut down this expense by 
having some free labor, this is good. And she has found a few other 
things that she can do, for money, like painting. 

But she has told me many times—and I lived with her for 40 
years, because I was an old bachelor when I got married—that her 
chief problem is to find a sufficient feeling that she is needed, that there 
is something for her to do. Her children are grown and away, and 
she has brains, and energy, and health. She wants to apply it to 
something that is worthwhile. People keep trying to put her on the 
shelf, : and she does not want to be on the shelf. 

To me, this is the most challenging thing about the aged problem. 
Our country needs lots of hands and lots of souls and minds, and 
bodies, working for the great objectives that our country has, and 
harnessing this activity not only will give a contentment to these 
people who are in their advanced years, but also might well be the 
difference between whether our country survives or not in the years 
to come, because we have such a large proportion of these people who 
are aged. 

So it is-a matter of national defense as well as being kind to the 
aged. 

Mr. Wier. Is that all? 

Mr. Bennetr. Excuse me for making so many speeches. My wife 
says my answers to questions are always longer than my speeches. 

Mr. Wier. That is all right. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to extend our appreciation for 
your appearance and your very splendid presentation here, and for 
your interest in the problem. 

Mr. Benner. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wier. That is all this morning, Mrs. Bosone? Is that right? 

Mrs. Bosonr. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. The committee will meet again tomorrow at 10 o’cleck. 

I might announce, Mr. Bosch, that, after tomorrow’s ; hearing, we 
will not meet until after Easter, when we will have the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare here. 

Mr. Wier. The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o0’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 20, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 


ConGress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier, presiding. 
Present: Representative Wier, Zelenko, and Bosch. 
Mr. Wier. I will call the meeting to order. 
This morning we are honored to have with us Congressman Cramer 
from the State of Florida. Will you please identify yourself for the 
record, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William C. Cramer, and I represent the First Congressional 
District of the State of Florida. 

I am pleased that the Congress of the United States and this com- 
mittee in particular have taken steps to provide the studies so neces- 
sary to solution of what will be one of the greatest problems to be 
faced by this Nation within the next few years. That is the problem 
we must face when the ever-increasing population becomes in greater 
degree older people or senior citizens. 

This is one of the most poignant and potentially expensive prob- 
lems to be faced in the entire history of this Nation. It is a problem 
both of dollars and cents in our economy and of provision for the 
welfare of the entire Nation. It is a problem that needs urgent at- 
tention and the best thinking right now. 

In April of 1957, I introduced a bill (H. R. 6976) which is before 
you for consideration today. It is my opinion that this, or a similar 
measure, is the type of legislative action that must be taken to meet 
the challenge we face, a challenge that this Nation must meet. 

Before I go into the specific proposals of this bill I have introduced, 
I would briefly discuss the problem as I see it today and enlarge on 
some of the previous information that has been provided by many of 
my distinguished colleagues in the House. In describing the need 
for legislation in my bill I have pointed out that both the tremendous 
increase in total population and the age structure of that population 
sharply increase the life expectancy of the individual and the factual 
number of those we term senior citizens. In round figures, where 
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there were about 3 million of 65 years of age and over in 1900, in 
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1956 the number had increased to 15 million, and in 1975 it is expected 
to reach 21 million. 

The trend of national development and the United States economy 
has changed from that of a primarily agricultural nation to that of 
an industrial nation. A high premium is today placed on youth in 
our essentially urban society. 

Any solution to the problem of the aging should be based upon the 
one primary factor that our economy is not utilizing the full man- 
power resources of the Nation to provide for the better conditions of 
the aging as well as the entire economy. We have reached a point 
where today—and the future will bring a more acute realization of 
this fact—older men and women constitute a considerable portion of 
our labor and manpower resources. 

I am firmly convinced that the older persons do not want to cease 
to be productive. I am equally as certain that this Nation cannot 
afford to lose their skills and arts. 

Therefore I have introduced my bill as a means to the future solu- 
tion of many of these problems. It meets the requirements as set 
forth in the studies encouraged and designated by the President. It 
would provide still further study and, I firmly believe, the answers 
to the many questions we must face today. Further studies provided 
by such action as provided in my bill would retain the resources of 
able labor we now discard and would provide a solution to the prob- 
lem as it presents itself. 

In my bill I have recommended the creation of an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aging and the establishment of a Bureau of Senior Citi- 
zens within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
have further carefully provided that the grants proposed therein for 
study and the program of research shall be carried out with the em- 
phasis placed on a program of self-help—the entire program based 
upon the belief that the solution to the problems we face is a primary 
one in which the Federal Government has a responsibility only to 
advise and aid the States themselves, who must face this responsibility 
as a local problem. It is my thinking that we must return to the 
principle of the American home, a problem best met on the local scene 
without Federal patronization. 

I might take this opportunity to indicate just how important this 
problem is to the State of Florida and to the First Congressional 
District that I represent. I am sure that you have heard of the 
famous green benches of St. Petersburg. There, day in and day out, 
you will find many of the proud members of our senior citizens group 
sunning themselves and talking about their problems. I hear these 
conversations and think that I have been well advised of the issues. 

In Florida we are ahead of the Nation both in the problem and in 
a search for the solution. In my First Congressional District 1 
county has shown over 120 percent increase in population consisting 
of people over 65 years of age. The percentage of growth in this 
age group has reached 20 percent over the last few years. However, 
in the new industry that is moving to Florida we are making every 
effort to utilize the skills that come with these new residents who 
have retired but who have a great desire to continue in their useful 
place in the world. They are now coming to be counted as some of 
our most reliable and productive workers. 
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The retired veteran is also a problem in the State of Florida, and 
these men of older years are also desirous of the productive and worth- 
while years beyond the customary retirement period. Nearly 20,000 
retired civil-service employees are resident in the State, and I have 
found a great majority of them deeply concerned about their future. 

It is my hope that this committee will see fit to report out a bill in 
this Congress that will meet the need for study, for coordination, and 
for a resulting program that will provide a productive future for 
our Nation as well as for our senior citizens. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Cramer. 

Now we will hear from Congressman Zablocki, of Wisconsin. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clement J. Zablocki. I 
represent the Fourth Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your subcom- 
mittee to present my views on legislation proposing to solve the prob- 
lems fac ms by older workers and ‘by our elder citizens who are 65 years 
of age or older. 

I have been deeply interested in the solution of those problems and, 
together with other Members of the House, I introduced bills propos- 
ing certain remedies. My bills are H. R. 10979, a bill to prevent 
Government contractors to discriminate against older workers simply 
because of their age, and H. R. 11057, a bill to further the solution of 
problems affecting those of our citizens who are 65 years of age or 
older. 

The Congressional Record of February 27, 1958, contains my de- 
tailed explanation of the purposes and objectives of these two bills. 
I would like to repeat some of those comments, and to commend them 
for the considerations of your subcommittee. 

It is a sad reflection upon our initiative and resourcefulness that 
our Nation, having attained the highest standard of living in the 
world, and standing proud of its ric h resources and tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity, is not always very considerate of its older citizens. 

Advanced years bring many frustrations, uncertainties, and hard- 
ships into the lives of our people. 

It is particularly distressing that the problems which confront our 
older citizens begin in some instances very early, when some of our 
people have barely reached their full potential. They affect men 
who are healthy, dependable, experienced, men and women who have 
many years of productive effort ahead of them, and who can make an 
important contribution to the growth and well-being of our Nation. 


TWO PROBLEMS 


Two problems, it seems to me, stand out most prominently when 
we consider the well-being of our elder citizens, and require our further 
attention and solution. 
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In the first place, there is the serious problem of age discrimination 
which affects many productive members of our society after they reach 
age 45. 

Secondly, there are the problems of health, housing, and financial 
costs of maintaining a decent standard of living, which trouble our 
older people to a far greater extent than is typical of the population 
as a whole. 

AGED POPULATION GROWING 


These problems and their consequences increase as a growing por- 
tion of our population moves into the 45-and-over age group. 

During the first half of this century, from 1900 to 1950, the popu- 
lation of our country doubled. But the number of persons 45 years of 
age and older increased much faster, rising from 13.5 million in 1900 
to 49.5 million in 1957. During that same period, the number of per 
sons 65 years of age and over increased from approximately 3 million 
in 1900 to almost 15 million at the present time, and is expected to reach 
21 million by 1975. 

These new figures give us some indication of the problem at hand. I 
believe that this problem can and must be solved. To that end, I have 
introduced H. R. 10979 and H. R. 11057. 


END AGE DISCRIMINATION 


The first proposal is intended to combat age discrimination and the 
resulting senseless waste of our manpower. It is embodied in my bill, 
H. R. 10979, which would forbid any supplier or contractor of our 
Government from imposing 
any requirement or limitation of maximum age with respect to the hiring or 
employment of persons * * * 

The original suggestion for such legislation was made by the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, an organization which has championed this 
cause for many years. I believe that this is a meritorious proposal, 
and I will work for its early consideration by the House. 

The need for this legislation is plain. According to reliable esti- 
mates, a man’s chance of getting a job are only half as good in the years 
between 46 and 64 as they are before he reaches age 45. Further, once 
out of work, older workers usually remain unemployed longer, and 
often exhaust their unemployment insurance benefits before they can 
find jobs. 

This waste of manpower, which includes many capable, experienced, 
perfectly healthy men, should not be permitted to continue. It is not 
doing our Nation any good. It deprives our economy of their services, 
and it subjects many of our older workers to agonizing frustration and 
hardships. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT TO DATE 


Very encouraging efforts have been and continue to be expended by 
labor organizations, civic, and fraternal groups, various individuals 
and associations, as well as local, State, and Federal governments to 
combat age discrimination. 

The Federal Government, for instance, began emphasizing coun- 
seling services for older workers by allocating special grants to the 
States for this purpose. Some $18 million is being spent on the pro- 
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gram in the current fiscal year, with constructive results. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reported recently that nearly 300,000 workers over 45 
years of age were placed during July, August, and September of 1957, 
partly as a result of the special counseling. and placement services 
extended to older workers. 

These efforts are praiseworthy and should be continued with all 
possible vigor. I believe that the enactment of legislation along the 
lines suggested in H. R. 10979 will aid these endeavors and make them 
more effective. 

PROBLEMS AFTER AGE 65 


My second legislative proposal deals primarily with the problems 
faced by our elder citizens who are 65 years of age or over; with the 
prevention as well as the solution of those problems. 

Many persons in this age group, which is constantly increasing, are 
unable to meet their needs. Many do not have adequate financial re- 
sources to maintain a decent standard of living, and find little, if any, 
opportunity for improving their lot. Some are unable to attend to 
their health needs, to live in decent houses, to enjoy the normal social 
contacts, or to continue to participate in the organized life of the 
community. Some spend the last years of their lives in what has been 

called a prolonged period of dying. 

I am certain that much can be done to remedy this situation. In the 
past, I have actively supported efforts to ee e our social-security 
system, legislation affecting the well-being of our aged veterans, pro- 
grams of public assistance, and the like. I shall continue in these 
efforts. In addition, however, I believe that we need a new reappraisal 
of the problems which advancing years bring to our citizens, and posi- 
tive action both to solve those problems and to curtail their recurrence 
in the future as much as possible. 


SERVICES TO OLDER PERSONS ACT 


The second bill which I have introduced would, in my opinion, help 
us achieve these objectives. It contains these major proposals : 

In the first place, it calls for a national conference on the problems 
of the aged, which could be preceded by similar conferences on local 
and State levels. 

Secondly, it would provide Federal encouragement and assistance 
to States for the development of new programs, and for the improve- 
ment of existing programs, which would further the solution of the 
problems of the aged. 

Thirdly, it would provide similar assistance for actual projects in 
this field. 

Fourthly, it would establish a Bureau of Older Persons in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This proposal also calls for periodic reports to Congress, and con- 
tains other suggestions for the consideration of Congress. 


EARLY ACTION NEEDED 


I am very much encouraged by the early hearings held on these 
and related bills by your subcommittee. They show your subcom- 
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mittee’s full appreciation of the need for early legislative action in 
this field. 

I sincerely hope that, as a result of these hearings, your subcom- 
mittee will submit a favorable report on the legislation before you, 
thereby paving the way for prompt House action on these needed 
measures. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Zablocki, for your appearance here. 

Now we will hear from Congressman Rhodes of Pennsylvania. 

Will you please identify yourself for the record, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the sub- 
committee, my name is George M. Rhodes. I represent the 14th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania. 

I welcome this opportunity of presenting my views in favor of 
H. R. 383 and similar bills providing for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Older Persons in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and authorizing Federal grants to assist in the develop- 
ment and operation of studies and projects to help older persons. 

One of the greatest tragedies of our modern times is the shabby 
way in which our society has treated its senior citizens. I am ex- 
tremely gratified that your subcommittee has scheduled these hearings 
to make possible the thorough study of the problems of the aged and 
to search for ways to remedy the present deplorable situation. 

Here we are the richest, most productive nation of the world with 
the highest standard of living in the history of mankind. Yet we 
have not found a way to assure our respected older citizens the 
measure of dignity, self-respect, and economic security to which they 
are entitled. 

In recent years more and more attention has been paid to the needs 
and problems of our aging population. Many studies have been 
made, surveys have been taken, and special committees have been 
established to work in this area. Much valuable information on all 
of the many aspects of this problem have been provided as a result 
of these activities. 

For example, we know that there are now over 15 million Ameri- 
cans who are 65 years of age or older. This number has been in- 
creasing rapidly as life expectancy has been extended. By 1975 
this number is expected to grow to some 21 million. 

We know that low income is a major problem of most older people. 
Despite increases in personal income over the years, about two-thirds 
of our older citizens have less than $1,000 a year income. Many have 
no source of money income of their own. 

These studies have also shown that it has become more difficult for 
older persons to find employment to supplement their inadequate 
income. The problem of age discrimination in employment is a most 
serious one, even for persons of middle age. 

Older persons suffer most from chronic illness. Few have adequate 
health insurance protection against the soaring costs of medical care. 
Mental illness caused by insecurity, frustration, and loneliness -is 
another aspect to the health problem. 
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Many millions of older persons have housing problems, inadequate 
recreational outlets, and too little opportunity to participate in the 
affairs of the community. 

My bill H. R. 383 would set up the necessary governmental ma- 
chinery to make possible the Soba hitahanent of positive programs to 
help our older citizens to help themselves in finding a solution to 
these problems. In furthering this objective, we must keep in mind 
these cae considerations : 

1. The need for older persons to maintain a decent standard of 
living; 

2. The need for special facilities, services, and medical care; 

3. The need for a continuing purpose in life to add significance 
to the twilight years. 

We know the extent and seriousness of this problem. The time for 
action is at hand. Enactment of legislation such as H. R. 383 is 
inevitable because the problems of the aged are multiplying and be- 
coming more complex each year. Congress must face up to its re- 
sponsibilities to the senior citizens of our land. The sooner we initiate 
a program to deal directly with these problems, the better chance we 
will have to bring new meaning and hope to the lives of millions of 
our old folks. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the subcommittee to act favorably 
on these measures, and thus take this important first step toward the 
ultimate solution of this great problem. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Rhodes, for your appearance before 
the subcommittee. 

Our next witness is the gentlemen from New Jersey, Frank Thomp- 
son, J r. 

Will you please identify yourself to the reporter, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee ; 
my name is Frank Thompson, Jr., and I represent the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey. 

Older persons in our country are steadily increasing in number and 
in proportion to our total population. We are slowly becoming a 
Nation of older people. This is inevitable, no doubt, because the 
hazards of settling the frontier, and the frontiers of health, have been 
overcome in large part. 

For the older people of our country there is the hard fact of an 
income of less than $1,000 for many of them, and this is derived in 
large part from such sources as social security, work, public assistance, 
and in smaller part from savings and insurance. 

Among our 14 million older persons illness strikes with a special 
terror. The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance found in 
a study it made that no more than three-fifths of those who were ill 
among the elderly and were hospitalized were able to pay the charges 
even in part from their own resources, 

A study made by the Twentieth Century Fund included a number 
of recommendations to meet the problems of economic security faced 
by our older people. These recommendations included increased 
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benefits under the present social security program; the extension of 
old-age and survivors insurance to all gainfully employed persons ; 
the appointment by the Congress of an advisory council representing 
workers, industry, and the general public to consider plans for long- 
range financing of a realistic program of old-age benefits. Other 
recommendations were the control of inflation and the regulation of 
private pension reserve investments. 

The committee which made the study for the Twentieth Century 
Fund stated that though the elderly were increasing twice as fast as 
the general population, and despite the increased benefits it recom- 
mended, the burden on the rest of the population will decrease due 
to such things as the factor that working women reduce the nonwork- 
ing population and add to those paying into the retirement funds. 

The problem in our country has been, I think, that too few Ameri- 
cans give any thought to the problems of those over 65 until they 
themselves approach this age of retirement. 

The National Committee on the Aging met in Washington, D. C., 
last week and stressed the need for a total national effort aimed at 
smoothing the way for transition from an active life of work and 
achievement to one of retirement and relaxation. This is vitally 
necessary, I think. It is due to such things as the startling fact that 
life expectancy has increased from 48 in 1900 to 70 today, and that 
by 1970 there will be more than 20 million persons over 65, as com- 
pared to only 3 million in 1900 and nearly 15 million today, that in- 
creased national attention is being given to this major subject of the 
aging. 

There is an entire new field of medicine which is concerned with the 
elderly. 

Industry must be required to adopt more flexible and realistic poli- 
cies governing retirement of employees and reemployment of older 
but still competent workers. The labor unions must take a greatly 
increased interest in this subject, also, 

With industry, the unions, and the aging working on these matters 
it would seem to me that flexible retirement plans can be developed, 
and liberalized personnel policies put into effect. 

The United States has lagged behind Europe in meeting the needs 
of the elderly, especially in housing, nursing, and health—probably 
because of an emphasis on youth that it has unw isely insisted upon. 

Someone noted the other day that it was just being discovered that 
grandparents and great-grandparents, a lot of them, live in this 
country along with teen- agers. 

Surely we will pay heavi ily both politically and economically if the 
needs of the aging are ignored for any extended period of time in the 
future as they have been i ignored in the past. 

I need not point out to this committee, Mr. Chairman, that the 
elderly citizens of our country vote. If the major political parties 
ignore their plight, we can expect that they will turn to the political 
hacks and quacks to secure relief from their many and pressing 
problems. 

There are encouraging signs of betterment of these conditions, and 
an increasing amount of attention is being given by both political 
parties to these matters. Both parties advocate higher social-security 
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benefits and other steps are being taken by Members of both parties 
in the Congress. 

My bill, H. R. 3415, provides for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Older Persons within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare charged with developing a program to meet the pressing needs 
of the elderly portion of our population in such specific things as job 
placement, more and better homes, more and better medical care, and 
so on. 

It seems to me that in a world when we are spending upwards of 
$40 billion a year on the weapons of defense and war we should spend 
something in the way of a program designed to help the elderly ‘help 
themselves. As a matter of fact, such programs should be designed 
to begin early enough so that all of us, who will be one day amon 
the elcderly, can assist in making old age pleasant and attractive anc 
no longer to be feared. We are a long way from that at this time. 
My bill, if adopted, could help close the gap in our national life in this 
vital matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Thompson, for your statement and for 
your interest in this matter. 

The next witness is Congressman Reuss from the State of Wisconsin. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, my name is Henry S. Reuss. I repre- 
sent the Fifth District of Wisconsin. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me by this subcommittee to 
support my own bill, H. R. 3408, and other bills to establish a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Older Persons, and to authorize Federal grants to en- 
courage and assist the States and other public or private nonprofit 
organizations in meeting the special problems of our senior citizens. 

The Federal Government, in establishing the social security pro- 
gram 23 years ago, faced up to some basic problems of older people. 
Social security has helped and is helping millions of Americans to 
survive, but it is a program of minimum subsistence, a program whose 
benefits have not kept pace with changing times and a changing 
economy, and a program that does not and was not designed to meet 
the broader needs of the aged and aging for one medical care; 
decent housing, gainful employment in suitable jobs; social, cultural, 
and recreational activities; and counseling by trained workers to help 
make the later years of life pleasant and productive instead of dreary 
and dull. 

It is interesting to note that the Federal Government recognized 
the special problems of children 46 years ago when it created the 
Children’s Bureau. It is surely time that the Government gave equal 
if not greater recognition to the special problems of older persons. 
In the United States today we have 15 million persons aged 65 or 
more. ‘The proportion of older persons to the total population will 
continue to increase, yet the age at which men and women today can 
get.and hold a job is constantly being lowered. 
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ery responsibility for meeting the needs of older persons rests 
with the States. Under H. R. 3408 that responsibility will continue, 
but the Federal Government, by creating a Bureau of Older Persons 
to deal exclusively with these problems, . and by providing matching 
Federal grants-in-aid for planning and implementing projects to 
help older persons help themselves, will stimulate more action by the 
States and their subdivisions and by private organizations in this 
increasingly important field. 

I am especially hopeful that the enactment of this legislation will 
result in new and expanded programs to guard the physical and men- 
tal health of our older citizens. It is in this area that we have the 
gravest lack of facilities and trained personnel equipped to deal with 
the special problems of the aging. This shortage must be overcome, 
and I believe that H. R. 3408 makes important steps in that direction. 

All of us agree, I am sure, with the President’s statement that we 
need to find ways to use the wisdom and experience of our older citi- 
zens. We can do so only if those older citizens are shown that the 
Nation considers them useful citizens who can make contributions to 
society. We can do that by recognizing the special problems of our 
senior citizens and taking positive action to meet them. Conferences 
and meetings are fine, but they are no substitute for a law on the 
books. 

I urge this subcommittee to act favorably on this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Reuss, for your statement on this im- 
portant subject. 

Our next witness is Representative Gracie Pfost of the State of 
Idaho. 

Mrs. Pfost, will you please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a 
Member of Congress from Idaho. Thanks for giving me the time 
to appear before . you. 

The fact that this subcommittee is convening here today to consider 
the many bills before it to study the problems of our senior citizens 
is a most hopeful sign in these troubled times. No group more des- 
perately needs the thought, the counsel, and the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government, and no group receives less consideration. 

With medical sciences prolonging the life span each year, the place 
of our aged and aging in our economic and social life is constantly ex 
panding. Too long has there been an accent on youth. It is time we 
placed the accent on age. 

In 1900, life expectancy was 48 years; today it is 70 years. Last 
year the number of Americans over 65 increased by 400,000. There 
are now 15 million men and women in this category. By 1975 there 
will be 20 million; 20 million people is a siz: able slice of our popula- 
tio a political force to be reckoned with. 





Mr. Chairman, our senior citizens are rapidly becoming one of the 
Nation’s greatest untapped resources. Many of them are retired 
from active life long before they have given the country the full 
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measure of their skills and talents. Because of the accent on youth, 
they are often forced to sit on the sidelines and watch other people 
doing a job they could do much better, or at least as well. We can- 
not afford to countenance this tremendous waste of human resources 
any longer. We need the efforts of all of our people if we are to make 
their country as strong as it must be to withstand the attacks of those 
who would challenge our way of life. 

We must also make sensible provisions for those senior citizens 
who have passed their prime and can no longer contribute to the work- 
ing world, yet who are unable, because of heavy family or other re- 
sponsibilities, to provide adequate security for themselves during their 
working years. We must assure them of a decent standard of living 
with some of the comforts of life. Surely this is possible in this rich, 
productive country of ours. 

We also need to explore the possibilities for special housing for 
the elderly, special nursing services, and special health facilities. 
Europe is way ahead of America in these fields. 

I think we must never forget it is our senior citizens who helped 
develop our country to its present level of greatness, and that we are 
all merely building upon the foundations they laid for us. We are 
deeply indebted to them. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that out of these hearings will come specific 
legislation setting up some type of commission or bureau to study 
the problems of the aging and the aged and to find solutions for 
them. I leave it in the capable hands of this subcommittee to decide 
what is the best method of dealing with the problem. There are 
many bills from which to decide upon the wisest approach. I assure 
you, all Members of Congress will be watching your work with deep 
interest and sympathy. To find a way to make better use of our 
senior citizens, to give them a greater share of America’s work and 
abundance, is one of the most challenging problems of our times. 

Again, thank you for your courtesy in giving me this opportunity 
to make my views known to you. 

Mr. Wier. And we thank you, Mrs. Pfost, for coming to us and 
giving us your views. 

Our next witness this morning is the Honorable Al Ullman of the 
State of Oregon. 

Congressman Ullman, will you please identify yourself for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Utitman. Chairman Wier and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Al Ullman, and I represent the Second Congressional 
District of Oregon. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you 
today in support of legislation which I and other Members of Con- 
gress have introduced. I also want to congratulate you for setting 
aside 3 days of hearings in order that consideration can be given to 
the problems facing America’s senior citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, there is probably no group in America today which 
has been more neglected than our older citizens. We as a nation 
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have failed miserably to face up to the problems presented by an ever- 
increasing number of aged within our society. I am firmly convinced 
that this situation must t change. It is high time that we aggressively 
met this problem, for assuredly this is a problem which is not going 
to disappear or correct itself unless positive action is taken. Rather, 
it is going to grow in magnitude. 

It is well “known that the population of the United States has 
rapidly increased since World War I. But it is frequently forgotten 
that a concomitant feature of that increase has been the development 
of a population which is steadily growing older. Moreover, this 
trend can be expected to continue. 

I believe this is a development in which the Nation can rejoice. Our 
older population gives living testimony to the benefits of our im- 
proved standard of living and the spectacular advances that have been 
made in the field of medicine. Nor should we forget that this greater 
longevity affords our country an opportunity to benefit from the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and skills of our senior citizens. 

But, like many other salutary developments, problems are also pre- 
sented. For when a society is transformed from youthfulness to ma- 
turity, its outlook must also change, and it must give attention to prob- 
lems not previously encountered. Assuredly such problems exist, but 
unfortunately, little has been done to solve them. 

What does American society present to an individual who has 
reached the age of 65? At the present time, such an individual can 
look forward to the followi ing: An inadequate i income, a shocking lack 
of job opportunities, poor housing, unalleviated illness because of in- 
creased medical costs. And to these tangible problems, let us not fail 
to add society’s callous failure to permit older people to participate 
in social and community activities. I submit that this is a poor re- 
ward for a long and productive life. 

These are the protielae Now, what are we going to do about them ? 
The present administration would have us believe that such problems 
can be effectively dealt with by— 
increased emphasis on the present approach to the problems of older persons 
through the operating programs already established and functioning in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat at a loss to understand what is meant 
by the “present approach.” I am equally disturbed by the contention 
that existing programs can handle problems which have been inade- 
quately handled for many years. 

Moreover, I am sincerely perplexed by the administration’s refer- 
ence to “increased emphasis.” Does “increased emphasis” mean a fail- 
ure to even mention the problems of older people, as was the case in the 
budget message submitted to Congress by the President last January ¢ 
Does it mean a cutback in the Federal share of the old- age assistance 
program, as has been advocated by the present administration? Or 
does “increased emphasis” mean the scuttling of the much-publicized 
jobs for older workers program, as the administration ane have us 
do by appropriating insufficient funds? 

Mr. ‘hi 1airman, I submit that the administration’s program of “in- 

creased eee is in reality a greatly deemphasized program of 
iaindabeiaete or our senior citizens, and a total shirking of the Federal 


Government’s responsibility in this area. 
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These are the reasons why I introduced legislation which would 
establish a Bureau of Older Persons in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I have done so because this pro “aa gives 
at least initial recognition to the broad and complex problems now 
facing the older segment of our population. If enacted, this legisla- 
tion would also authorize Federal grants to be used for the develop- 
ment of State and local programs for the aged. 

It is, I believe, an action measure designed to provide active en- 
couragement in the form of grants-in-aid “for the kind of grassroots 
projects at the State and local level which will give older Americans 
the right to equal status and opportunity with their fellow citizens. 
Projects authorized for Federal grants-in-aid would cover a wide area 
and would include the development of programs designed to provide 
the aged with desirable housing, sufficient retirement income, adequate 
health and medical care, rehabilitation, employment opportunities, 
social, cultural, and civic participation, and the benefits of counsel- 
ing and social casework. 

oreover, adoption of this legislation would allow for badly needed 
experimentation and the development of a fresh approach. Through 
Federal grants-in-aid, encouragement can be given to projects stteh 
as workships which, in many communities in England, are providing 
light jobs for retired people eager to spend a few hours a day making 
themselves useful and bringing older people together so that they 
are no longer confined to the dismal surroundings of a furnished 
room. We can experiment with “well oldster” clinics in the same 
way that we have devebinal “well baby” clinics in this country, thus 
forestalling the incidence of illness which is taking such a heavy tol! 
among our older people today. We can encourage the development. of 
a variety of housing projects which will pay ample dividends in in- 
creasing the health and happiness of older people by freeing them 
from the bleak prospect of institutional care. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that the legislation I have introduced 
is an extremely modest venture. It is a beginning and nothing more. 
To expect a solution to the problem facing our aged by adoption of 
legislation authorizing $2 million for the first year of operation 
would be pure fantasy. It could dono such thing. 

But it is a beginning, and its enactment would mean Federal recog- 
nition of the existence of a serious problem and the need for positive 
action. Establishment of a Bureau of Older Persons would provide 
a source of advice and council, and a means of exchanging informa- 
tion as to the type of programs which have demonstrated their use- 
fulness and practicability. Moreover, it would mean a beginning to 
some very essential cooperation between the States, local communities, 
and Federal Government in solving this problem in an efficient and 
organized way. 

think we need only recall that the establishment of the Childrens 
Bureau in 1912 was also a modest venture; and yet that Bureau has 
consistently provided the kind of leadership which has enabled in- 
dividual American communities to provide a better and more health- 
ful life for our children. I ask only that we do as much for the older 
members of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the prospects for the success of a Bureau 
of Older Persons are very good, should this legislation be enacted. 
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The success of any Federal grants-in-aid program is, of course, largel 
dependent on the interest and enthusiasm found at the local an 
State level. I believe such interest exists. In fact, there is every 
indication that local communities, civic organizations, and State 
governments are far ahead of the Federal Government in accepting 
the responsibility placed upon them by our rapidly aging Re 

For example, the outstanding work of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles in their “Jobs After 40” project has done much to end job 
discrimination. This nationwide campaign was started by the order 
as a— 
resolute affirmation of the right of every person, regardless of his or her age, to 
equal opportunity in employment— 
because of the mounting evidence that age restrictions which are ap- 
plied arbitrarily by many employers make it difficult for men and 
women over 40 to find jobs. As a result, older workers, once unem- 
ployed, remain out of work longer than younger people, and fre- 
quently must take a lower-pay position at a time when family needs 
have in no way diminished. The extent of the nationwide interest in 
this phase of the new problems of older people is illustrated by the 
some 800,000 signatures from members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles—including 21,585 from my own State of Oregon—urging 
Members of Congress to prevent the denial of opportunity of jobs to 
people over 40. 

Another fine example of the widespread concern for a better life for 
our senior citizens—in this case on the part of women’s organiza- 
tions—is the broad-scale activity of the Soroptimist clubs in this 
country on their behalf. Projects established within individual com- 
munities range all the way from placement bureaus for mature women, 
which provide advice as to how to obtain a job as well as the job itself, 
to fuel anal recreational facilities for people living in old-age homes. 
The Soroptimist Club of Ben, Oreg., for example, recently raised 
more than $3,000 toward the necessary $3,500 cost of extending a co- 
axial cable for television to the community’s Sunset home. Their 
strong belief in the need to bring pleasure to the aged at the home 
enlisted the aid of the entire county. 

These are just two illustrations of the kinds of voluntary activity 
by communities and civic organizations which, in my view, demon- 
strate how Americans really feel about our elders. 

Evidence of this concern is also appearing at the State level, a 
fact amply illustrated by the progress report issued last month by 
the Council of State Governments, entitled “State Action in the 
Field of Aging, 1956-57.” In Oregon, the 1957 legislature created 
a State council on aging to meet at least four times a year and to 
submit a biennial report to the Governor dealing with present and 
future needs of the aging people of the State, to make recommenda- 
tions for pertinent legislation, and to provide consultation services 
to local communities and private agencies concerned with the prob- 
lems of older people. The Governor has appointed 38 citizens as 
members of the council, including representatives of the State board 
of health, the departments of education and higher education, and 
of public welfare, the State employment service, the State labor 
council, and the State mental hospitals. The Oregon State Employ- 
ment Service has also established a State supervisor responsible for 
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administering a program of developing job opportunities for older 
workers and has also participated actively in the Northwest Indus- 
trial Health Conference, the Catholic Conference on Industrial and 
Social Relations, and with the Oregon Commission for the Blind, to 
develop job opportunities for mature workers. 

These examples, I believe, indicate the nationwide reception that 
would be given to the establishment of a Bureau of Older Persons 
and the authorization of Federal grants to aid State and local pro- 
grams of benefit to the aged. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a venture which should be undertaken. As 
I have said before, it is only a beginning—but assuredly, a beginning 
is essential if simple justice is ever to become a reality for our senior 
citizens. 

I know the members of this committee will give careful considera- 
tion to the legislation I have introduced, and I earnestly hope it will 
merit their approval. 

That acids my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you 
again for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Ullman, for your appearance here and 
your interest in this matter. 

As this completes the calendar of witnesses for this morning, | 
will now declare the meeting adjourned until after the Easter holli- 
days, when our next witness will be the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. We will endeavor to learn, by calling the office 
of the Secretary of Labor, whether Mr. Mitchell would be interested 
in being here. He has made no such request as yet, although he did 
send a representative here. We will hear from the agencies ; involved 
at the next meeting, subject to arrangements with the administrators. 

If there is no further business, the subcommittee stands adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee was adjourned, to reconvene at the 
call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lazor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Wier (presiding), Zelenko, and Bosch. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Reva Beck Bosone, 
subcommittee clerk. 

oom Wrrr. If there are no objections, we will call the meeting to 
order. 

We have 2 and possibly 3 witnesses this morning. 

And on behalf of the committee I want to welcome the witnesses 
as well as our guests here, while we discuss the many facets of the 
problems confronting the aged of our Nation. 

It seems to be quite an important subject these days. So we are 
trying to get some facts here and set up the machinery for some aid 
to those who in their later years are faced with problems. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Newell Brown, who represents the 
Department of Labor. Of course, the question of employment and 
the question of placement and other facets of the aged come into the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Labor, and I am sure that the 

partment of Labor has in the past and is now wrestling with this 
particular subject. 

So we are glad to hear from you, Mr. Brown, and your associates 
there. You may present your statement, or in any way, shape, or 
manner that you desire to do it, either read it or cite from it and then 
if there are any questions they will come afterwards. 

Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR FOR EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER; ACCOMPANIED BY 
MRS. ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER; AND LOUIS H. RAVIN, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING 


Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am relatively new to this problem, though very much interested 
in it, and with your indulgence I would like to have sit with me at 
the table two long-time experts in this field: first, Mrs. Aryness 
Wiekens, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment and Man- 
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pee in the Department of Labor, on my right, and on my left, Mr. 
suis Ravin, executive secretary on the Federal Council on Aging, if 
that will be agreeable with the chairman. 

Mr. Wier. They are properly identified. 

Before you start, may I announce that to my left here is Congress- 
man Bosch of New York. Congressman Zelenko of New York got 
tied up in Philadelphia but he will be here at 10: 30. 

Mr. Brown. I would also like to inquire whether the chairman 
would like me to read my statement? I would like to read my state- 
ment, if that is agreeable. I would like to inquire whether the chair- 
man would like to see some of the literature which the several Fed- 
eral agencies have put out over the recent years in this field, whether 
this would be something you would like to have to glance at as we go 
along with the testimony this morning. 

We had quite a stack of it and I think it would be of interest to you 
by way of supplementing some of my remarks as of my activities in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wier. Do you have the literature? 

Mr. Brown. We have literature here. 

Mr. Wier. May I suggest as you proceed and make mention of the 
literature, if you desire at that point you may ask for its insertion in 
the record. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

There is one particular publication that I would like to comment 
on in that Pom 

Mr. Wier. This has been given to us in prior meetings. So I think 
it is a part of the record already. 

Mr. Brown. If it is not may I request that it be made part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Wier. No objection, so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AIDING OLDER PEOPLE—PROGRAMS AND RESOURCES IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING 


Department of the Treasury 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
National Science Foundation 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Small Business Administration 
United States Civil Service Commission 
Veterans’ Administration 

FOREWORD 


Many inquiries have come from Members of Congress and their constituents, 
from State and local committees on aging and other interested persons, concern- 
ing the organization of Federal activities, and the benefits, services, and infor- 
mation provided by departments and agencies of the Federal Government in the 
field of aging. Therefore, the Federal Council determined that this report could 
serve a wide need by describing the present status and progress in programs for 
older people. 
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Following a statement of the needs of older persons, and of the Federal Council 
and the principles guiding its approach, there are descriptions of agency pro- 
grams. These descriptions include, where applicable, sections on services and 
benefits available to older persons through Federal or federally aided programs, 
and services to groups and officials working in this field. 


Federal Council on Aging: December 1956 to November 1957—Marion 
B. Folsom, Chairman; Rocco Siciliano, Associate Chairman; M. 
Carter McFarland, Associate Chairman; Louis H. Ravin, Secre- 
tary; From November 1957—Newell Brown, Chairman; Robert 
H. Hamlin, M. D., Associate Chairman; M. Carter McFarland, 
Associate Chairman; Louis H. Ravin, Secretary. 


CONTENTS 
Needs of older persons. 
Federal Council on Aging. 
Aging activities in the Federal Government. 
Programs and resources of departments and agencies : 
I. Department of Labor. 
II. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare : 
Special Staff on Aging. 
Social Security Administration. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Public Health Service. 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Office of Education. 
I1J. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
IV. Small Business Administration. 
oe Department of Agriculture. 
VI 
VII 
I 


I. Department of Commerce. 
I. Treasury Department. 

I. Veterans’ Administration. 
<. Railroad Retirement Board. 


X 
X. U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO INCREASED AWARENESS OF THE NEEDS OF OLDER PERSONS 


In all societies, old age has brounght its special problems; in the United States 
of mid-20th century, these problems are magnified by the growing size: and 
proportion of its older population; and by the social.and economic changes ass6ti- 
ated with the advance of industrialization and urbanization. Most oldetin+ 
dividuals and their families have made successful adjustments to these changes, 
with some help from public and private agencies. Together with State and 
local governments and voluntary organizations, the Federnl Governmént has 
sought varied waysS and means of assisting older persons to meet their problems. 
This report describes these activities and the setting in which they take place. 

Between 1900 and 1950, the number of those aged 45 to 64 in the United States 
roughly tripled to 31 million, and those aged 65 and over quadrupled to 12 
million. At the present those aged 65 and over number 14.8 million, and by 1975 
these aged will number about 20 million. Fortunately, this development has 
taken place along with tremendous expansion in our human and technical re- 
sources, wealth, and social advances, in which the older population has shared. 

The problems that come with age may appear in any aspect of living—income, 
employment, health, housing, and civie and social participation. Happily, many 
older people have little difficulty in these respects. Others, however, are unable 
to cope with the unwelcome concomitants of advancing years. There are no 
quick or easy or universal solutions. Problems persist, but there is also steady 
and substantial progress. 

The goal is the opening up of opportunities for varied courses of action, so that 
each of our older citizens can pursue a way of life suited to his individual needs 
and capacities. Government cannot enact happiness; it can attempt to reduce 
barriers to continued social usefulness and a fuller life for older people. These 
barriers include (1) restricted opportunities for useful employment; (2) in- 
sufficient income in retirement; (3) living arrangements unsuited to real needs 
or income; (4) ill health; (5) lack of preparation for retirement or access to 
recreational, educational, social, and civic opportunities. In each of these areas, 
the Federal Government in recent years has made significant progress. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Labor Department, through its research and action programs, is aiding 
workers in the age group 45 to 64, as well as those of retirment age who need or 
wish to continue in employment. Age discrimination is being reduced through 
information and education. Labor Department studies have demonstrated that 
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older workers have favorable records with respect to productivity, dependability, 
absenteeism, safety, and adaptability. An active nationwide program for the 
placement of older workers has been pressed in the Federal-State employment 
service system. Older worker specialists have been added in all State offices 
and in local employment offices in the larger cities. Individual older workers 
receive special attention in all public employment offices. These efforts include 
employment counseling, job solicitation, and placement. Sustained efforts are 
made to eliminate or reduce artificial age barriers. As a result, increasing 
niiibers ‘of older workers are being aided in solvifig their employment probtems 
and placed in suitable jobs. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation’s stress on serving older disabled 
workers has brought a steady increase in the proportion of clients aged 45 and 
over among those rehabilitated. This proportion rose from 17 percent in 1945 
to 27 percent in 1956. <As a result of the 1954 amendments, 2,500 more persons 
aged 45 and over were rehabilitated in 1956 than in the preceding year. The 
amount an old-age and survivors insurance beneficiary can earn and still be con- 
sidered as substantially retired has been increased, thus permitting retired 
workers to take more part-time or seasonal work without loss of benefits. 


INCOME 


During the past few years the protection of the OASI system has become 
essentially universal in scope. The great gaps in coverage, especially in the 
rural areas, have been closed. The impact of severe disabilities upon income 
was cushioned by preserving benefit rights and by cash payments to disabled 
workers between 50 and 65. 

Amendments in 1954 increased OASI benefits for present and future retired 
persoms> Utider the:present*fortiiula, people retifing’ today recéive 25 to 30 pér- 
cent more than under the previous formula. Monthly insurance benefits for 
workers recently retired are averaging about $74 for the retired worker with no 
eligible dependents, $126 for a retired couple and $68 for aged widows. These 
levels will increase because of higher wage levels in recent years. For example, 
a retired couple, if the husband has been earning $4,200 or more a year, many 
now receive $162.80 monthly. Further, income may be augmented by earnings 
_— part-time or seasonal employment up to $1,200 a year without loss of bene- 

ts. 


The 1954 revision of the income tax laws eased the tax burdens of many re- 
tired people. Retirement credits, liberal medical expense deductions, double 
personal exemptions favor older people. An elderly couple with an income of 
$2,675 for the year will pay no Federal income tax, so that the gross income of 
most such households is available for spending. 

The Treasury’s fiscal and monetary policies have contributed to the unusual 
price stability of the past 5 years, a significant boon for older persons who live 
on pensions and annuities. 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


A substantial proportion of older persons are well housed, often with more than 
adequate space. Sixty-eight percent of households headed by persons age 65 
or ‘over own their own hémes; 80 percent are ‘mortgage *free-and most of the 
remainder have substantial equities. Two-thirds of older persons live in dwell- 
ings with all modern conveniences and in nondilapidated condition. For those 
older families and single individuals with inadequate shelter, the Housing Act 
of 1956 provides significant assistance. 

Multi-unit rental projects designed for the elderly may be built by nonprofit 
groups like churches, fraternal organizations, trade unions under specially 
favorable FHA mortgage insurance terms—90 percent of replacement cost for 
a term of 40 years with the possibility of FNMA assistance. These may include 
central facilities for meal preparation and dining, recreation areas, supervised 
bathing, nurses’ stations. Religious groups operating homes for the aged have 
been particularly active in such projects. 

Lesser activity has been evident in the purchase of private homes by individual 
elderly families where it is now possible for third parties to make the downpay- 
meut and guarantee monthly interest and amortization payments for persons 
over 60. 

Single elderly persons are now eligible for low-rent public housing units and 
a preference may be given to older persons and their families in admission to 
federally assisted public housing. 
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In addition to the programs of the Housing and Home Financing Agency, 
stimulation of the construction of nursing homes and homes for the aged, and 
the improvement. of quality of care are effected.in varied ways through programs 
of the Public Health Service, Small Business Administration, and Buggeduof 
Public Assistance. 

RETIREMENT 


Social security programs are now providing income support for 11 million aged 
persons, or more than two-thirds of the population 65 and over. In recent years 
particularly, there has been an increase in coverage and level of benefits under 
social security and private pension plans have become widespread. Older people 
today have the option of retirement under increasingly favorable circumstances 
when in effect, none existed in early years. 

Increased opportunities for retirement planning, recreation and education, 
social and civic participation are necessary for the effective use of leisure in 
retirement. These fields are represented only to a very limited extent in activi- 
ties of the Federal Government; they are properly the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual, his family, his employer, and his community. It is encouraging to note 
in a survey sponsored by the Office of Education that a total of 2.4 million per- 
sons over 45 years of age was involved in organized adult education programs 
during the last 12 months—of this number 465,000 were between the ages of 
64-74 and 50,000 persons were 75 years of age and over. Golden Age Clubs and 
similar groups numbering in the thousands have come into existence throughout 
the country. Retirement preparation has been undertaken by many employers 
and some unions. Library services for the aged are being encouraged. Many 
public welfare departments have traditionally provided casework and counseling 
service including referral to appropriate Community resources; the 1956 amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act permits Federal sharing in the costs of public 
assistance agencies for staff services to help in personal adjustment and particu- 
larly self-care, 

HEALTH 


Appropriations for National Institutes of Health medical research totaled less 
than $1 million in 1940; in 1953, $59 million; and in the last 2 years, well over 
$200 million. Most of the expenditures for research are for diseases common to 
older people—cancer, cardiovascular diseases, arthritis and rheumatism, mental 
health, and neurological diseases. Two special groups have been conducting 
research on the process of aging per se for several years, and last year a Center 
for Aging Research was established to stimulate further research. 

About $21 million have been provided annually since 1945. for construction of 
facilities primarily serving patients with long term illness. These funds are 
matched in varying proportion by States and localities. During 1957, 150 proj- 
ects adding nearly 1,400 chronic disease beds, 1,560 nursing-home beds, and other 
facilities were aided by special funds. The construction of nursing homes and 
homes for the aged and improvement in their quality of care, are being stimu- 
lated. Projects for the detection, prevention, treatment, and control of chronic 
diseases are being supported. Encouraging progress is being made in research 
on cancer and heart disease, the two leading disablers and killers of the aged. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ON. AGING 


To coordinate Federal efforts to meet these problems the President, in April 
1956, established the Federal Council on Aging.with representation from depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with programs for older persons. The purpose of 
the Council is coordination of policy development and planning and programing 
toward equitable employment opportunities, economic security, improved health, 
suitable living arrangements, and increased civil and social participation for 
older people. 

Recognizing the primary responsibility of States and communities, the Coun- 
cil sponsored a Federal-State Conference on Aging in 1956 to stimulate State 
organization and planning. When the Conference was called 15 States had 
State committees on aging the number of such statewide committees has since 
risen to 31, evidencing the growing awareness of State governments in this 
field. In 1937, member agencies of the Council collaborated with the special staff 
on aging in the Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
an evaluation of the aging program in Rhode Island, as a pilot demonstration in 
the provision of technical assistance to States. 
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The Federal Council also collaborated with the Council of State Governments 
in organizing discussions of problems of aging at a series of regional conferences 
with key State officials, beginning in 1957 and continuing in 1958. 

In addition to Federal, State, and local governmental participation, the 
Council recognizes the substantial potential contribution of various voluntary 
groups, professional and philanthropic. In recent years, only a small percentage 
of contributions to charitable organizations has gone to organizations for the 
aged. During this year, the Council will attempt to promote increased aware- 
ness of these problems among nongovernmental organizations and to stimulate 
them to further activity. 

Within the executive branch, the Council facilitates interdepartmental com- 
munication and working relationships, provides a mechanism for gathering in- 
formation, identifies unmet needs and promotes the development of plans and 
projects to meet these needs. 

The Federal Council on Aging believes that, in efforts to serve older people, 
certain guiding principles should be observed. These measures should be favored 
which protect the individual’s freedom and responsibility, provide services 
through sources closest to him—his family, his employer, his union, and local 
voluntary and governmental organizations; and are consistent with the welfare 
of the population as a whole, and the maintenance of a sound economy. 


AGING ACTIVITIES IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government activities on behalf of the aging are carried on in 
several departments and agencies. The principal specialized activities at present 
are in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of 
Labor; and the Federal Housing Administration. Other agencies serve older 
citizens as part of a broader group, e. g., the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, Treasury, the Veterans’ Administration, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the Civil Service Commission. 

An intermeshing series of staff committees, staff units, and public advisory 
committees meet the need for coordination for exchange of information and 
consultation, and carry on research and direct operating activities. Staff de- 
voting full time to aging activities are found (1) in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the special staff on aging, Office of the Secretary; 
in the Health of the Aged Section, the Center for Aging Research, the section on 
aging in the National Institute of Mental Health and Gerontological Branch of 
the National Heart Institute—all in the Public Health Service; in the Adult 
Section of the Office of Education; (2) in Veterans’ Administration in the 
division for research on aging; (3) in the housing for the elderly unit in the 
Federal Housing Administration; and (4) in the Department of Labor special 
activities are carried on in the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Manpower. 

Advisory committees of nongovernmental personnel are also assisting in these 
programs. They include: the Housing and Home Finance Agency’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing and Home Finance Agency’s Advisory Committee on Housing 
for the Elderly, the Industry Advisory Committee of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Advisory Committee on Chronic Disease and Health of the Aged 
in the Bureau of State Services of the Public Health Service. 

By far the major operating activities and staff serving older persons are 
located not in special organizational units directing attention exclusively to the 
aging, but in several bureaus which also serve other groups in the population. 
So for example, the United States Employment Service serves both the young 
and the old; the Social Security Administration includes the Children’s Bureau 
and also the BOASI which is almost entirely a program for the aged, as is 
the old age assistance program of the Bureau of Public Assistance. In the 
Heart, Cancer, Mental Health and Arthritis Institutes, the work of such special 
units as the Section on Aging is overshadowed of activities not specifically 
categorized as aging but which make the most contribution to the control of 
diseases associated with aging. For this reason the remainder of the report 
presents descriptions of the programs of the departments, agencies and major 
bureaus as they relate to the needs of the aging. 

Insofar as applicable these descriptions follow an outline: (1) Objectives, 
(2) services and benefits to older persons, (3) services to groups and officials, 
(4) relationships. Concrete benefits to older persons and their families, pro 
vided through Federal or federally aided activities, are listed, and the sources 
of such assistance are indicated. 
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PROGRAMS AND RESOURCES OF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Objective 

To help make it posssible for older persons who desire and are able to work 
to eontinue their productive lives through suitable gainful employment. This 
objective flows from Public Law 426 under which the Department is instructed 
to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment. 

Approximately 37 percent of the labor force of the United States is 45 years 
of age and over, and the proportion is rising. There is overwhelming evidence 
that many individuals are barred from suitable employment opportunities be- 
cause of arbitrary age restrictions. For example, a special study in 1956 
showed that well over half (58 percent) of job openings received by public 
employment service offices in seven representative areas had some upper-age 
restriction. More than half of the job orders barred workers 55 and over; 
41 percent barred those over 45. 

Although job seekers 45 years of age and over represented 29 percent of all 
persons whose applications were on file in local employment offices, individuals 
in this age group constituted only 18 percent of all persons for whom jobs were 
found in 1956. Analysis of unemployment insurance claims indicated that a 
higher proportion of persons 45 years and over remained unemployed for 15 
weeks or more than in any other age group. 

The older worker program of the Department of Labor seeks to— 

A. Promote public understanding of the employment problem of older men 
and women by collecting, analyzing, and reporting to employers, labor and the 
general public, the basic facts concerning their employment, work performance. 
and contribution to the economy. 

Factfinding activities are conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Employment Security. 

B. Increase employment opportunities for older men and women py providing 
services designed to enhance their employability, such as job counseling, and to 
find jobs for them by individualized job development through the facilities of 
the affiliated State employment security ugencies. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, through affiliated State employment 
security agencies, assists job seekers to obtain suitable employment and helps 
them maintain income during periods of unemployment through unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

The Federal-State system of public employment service was established under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. Payment of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits is made under State unemployment compensation laws, in compliance with 
titles III and IX of the Federal Social Security Act of 1935. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


Specific services are provided for older persons by the local offices of the 
affiliated State employment security agencies. Approximately 1%, million per- 
sons 45 years of age and over apply each year to the public employment offices 
for job-finding assistance. About 175,000 receive job counseling services and are 
given a total of approximately 350,000 counseling interviews. These services 
were increased in 1956-57 by the providing for an older worker specialist in 
each State office and in local employment offices in the larger cities. 

Service to older workers include: 

(a) Employment counseling to assist them in choosing a suitable field of 
work or to help them in overcoming lack of confidence and other problems 
interfering with successful job search. 

(b) Use of aptitude and proficiency tests as an aid in determining suit- 
able types of work. 

(c) Assistance in presenting their qualifications effectively to employers. 

(d) Solicitation of suitable job opportunities by telephone or by persona! 
contact with employers. 

(e) Referral to training facilities on to other community agencies for the 
acquisition of new or additional skills for rehabilitation, health, and other 
services needed. 

(f) Special efforts to eliminate or modify age restrictions in job orders. 

These activities have resulted in increasing the number of older workers giveu 
special counseling and in job placements in 1957. 
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Location of any of the 1,700 local employment offices where these services may 
be obtained can be found in local telephone directories, usually listed as the 
(State) Employment Service or Employment Security Division. 


Services to groups and officials 


The Bureau of Employment Security, through its Washington or regional office 
staff or through the affiliated State employment Security agencies, can furnish 
information and assistance to legislative, citizens and other interested groups 
concerning programs and services for improving employment opportunities for 
older workers, including both factfinding and community promotional activities, 
such as forums and conferences. 

The Women’s Bureau has devised a type of community action program 
known as Harning Opportunities Forums, which focus attention on jobs which 
can be filled successfully by qualified mature women who need to work. These 
forums, held in cities on request, are arranged through the cooperation of civic 
organizations, local employers and labor groups, and the employment service. 
The 1-day sessions include panel discussions which describe the local picture of 
job opportunities and available training; speakers who can give good, down-to- 
earth advice and help; success stories by older women who have found jobs; 
and counseling periods with experts on employment and training opportunities 
in their particular locale. A pamphlet, How to Conduct an Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forum, is available. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducts studies of the factors which affect the 
economic situation of older workers and the implications of these facts for the 
economy. These studies help to clear away misconceptions that often lead to 
discrimination against older workers on the grounds of age alone, in-hirjng, in 
continued employment, or in retraining. 

Recent studies have included: 

1. Investigation of the comparative work performance of workers 45 
years and over as compared with that of younger age groups; 

2. Effect of automation on the status of older workers ; 

3. Provisions of collective bargaining agreements relating to the status 
of older workers; 

4. Labor force outlook for older men and women; and 

5. An analysis of the consumer expenditures of households headed by 
older individuals, 

The Women’s Bureau studies the employment problems of mature women and 
the occupations in which they are employed, and conducts surveys of existing 
training programs available to them. For example, Older Women as Office 
Workers, describes examples of refresher or retraining programs for office 
workers in four cities. Based on these studies, the Bureau has prepared ‘leaflets 
containing What a Community Can Do to Train Mature Women for Jobs, 
suggestions to employers on Hiring Older Women, and a Memo on Job Finding 
for the Mature Woman. 

Research activities of the Bureau of Employment Security are concentrated on 
finding methods and procedures for improving and expanding the service of 
the local employment offices for all workers, including older workers. Special 
studies have been conducted in order to determine— 

(a) The extent and nature of the employment problem of older workers. 

(b) The characteristics of these job seekers as compared with other job 
seekers. 

(c) Methods and techniques needed to facilitate their suitable, enpploy- 
ment. 

Other research and developmental work is being carried out in such areas as 
studies on the use of aptitude tests in serving older workers; development of a 
easebook on desirable employer practices in dealing with older workers; prepa- 
ration of technical guides for conducting State and area studies; development 
of guides for conducting labor-management institutes and older worker forums ; 
and preparation of promotional and educational materials on the qualifications 
of older workers. 


Relationships 

Responsibility for coordinating the activities of the State employment services 
and for administering the unemployment compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Act is carried out by the United States Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Special Staff on Aging 
Objectives 

To assure an affirmative and coordinated approach to programs for older peo- 
ple by the operating agencies of the Department, and to meet residual needs, 
the Special Staff on Aging has been established in the Office of the Secretary. 

Recent emphasis has been on encouraging and assisting State governments to 
assume a larger share in the provision of needed services to older people and 
on encouraging voluntary organizations to initiate, enlarge, and strengthen pro- 
grams of service to older persons. In past years, two national conferences on 
aging served to widen awareness of the need for services to older people. 

The number of States with State committees on aging or similar statewide of- 
ficial groups has grown from 15 at the time of the 1956 Federal-State Confer- 
ence on Aging, to 31 at present. This development, along with the growth of 
local organizations, and widening awareness among voluntary organizations 
and private individuals, has brought a steadily increasing volume of requests for 
help and information with the total complex of aging problems, as distinguished 
from specific areas, such as housing and employment. 


Services to groups and officials 

As a coordinating and stimulating unit primarily, the Special Staff on Aging 
draws upon the resources of all Federal agencies and endeavors to make their 
services more readily available and widely known. In so doing, the Special 
Staff— 

1. Provides consultation and information to States, communities, and 
other agencies in the field, and to individuals with problems or interests 
associated with aging, including organizing and participating in confer- 
ences, seminars and workshops, and assisting in the planning and evaluat- 
ing of State and community programs. 

2. Maintains liaison with national and international organizations, vari- 
ous philanthropic foundations, service Organizations, and trade associa- 
tions, and participates in their activities. 

3. Serves as a clearing house for information and material on aging. 

4. Publishes a news bulletin, Aging, on the latest activities in the field. 

5. Cooperates with reporters, writers, and other representatives of in- 
formational mediums developing material on aging. 

6. Collects and makes available information on State and local programs 
and activities. 

7. Maintains an inventory of State commissions on aging. 

8. Provides bibliographies covering the several fields of interest in aging. 

9. Plans and participates in State surveys of existing facilities and serv- 
ices and needs of older persons. 

10. Provides secretarial services for interagency activities. 


Social Security Administration 
Objective 

The objective of the Social Security Administration is to provide economic 
security in the later years through the income-maintenance programs of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (title II of the Social Security Act) and 
publie assistance (title I for old-age assistance and titles IV, X, and XIV for 
other Federal-State programs), More than two-thirds of the Nation’s popu- 
lation over 65 now receive income support from these programs, which are 
described separately below. While the basic objective is to provide economic 
security, overall objectives encompass social as well as economic needs. 
Services and benefits to older persons 

In September 1957, the program of OASDI was paying benefits to 8.9 million 
persons aged 62 and over. There were 2.5 million persons 65 and over receiving 
OAA based on need, of whom 0.6 million were receiving assistance to supple- 
ment insurance benefits. 

In the past 3 years, the proportion of all persons 65 and over who “eceive 
insurance benefits has risen markedly from 36 to 52 percent, while old-age 
assistance caseloads have dropped slightly from 19 to 17 percent. With the 
shift of some of the income-maintenance burden from public assistance to the 
insurance program, the emphasis on medical and social services for assistance 
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recipients has been strengthened through legislation and administrative action. 
The service needs of insurance beneficiaries are also receiving increased atten- 
tion. A major focus throughout the Social Security Administration is now on 
the relationship between the income-maintenance and welfare-service aspects 
of social-security measures. 


Services to groups and officials 

In assessing the effectiveness of measures that contribute to the welfare of 
aged persons, the Commissioner’s office carries on research on the general prob- 
lems of an aging population. Estimates of the major sources of income of aged 
persons are prepared periodically and special studies on economic resources are 
published’>from time to time. Measures of the adequacy of the income of aged 
persons are now being developed. Studies are being made of the medical care 
needs of older persons and how these needs can be met. Information on pro- 
tection provided by private insurance and by industrial health and welfare plans 
is analyzed, with special attention to the continuation of protection after retire- 
ment. Studies are made of foreign social-security programs and developments 
in health and welfare services for the aged in other countries. 

These studies are published in the Social Security Bulletin or in special 
research reports. 

Bureau of Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
Objective 

The objective of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program is 
to protect insured workers and their families against loss of income resulting 
from retirement in old age, the death of insured worker, or an extended and 
severe disability. Benefits are paid under title II of the Social Security Act. 
The program is financed by contributions from wage earners and their em- 
ployers and the self-employed. 

Services and benefits to older persons 

Monthly benefits are payable to insured workers between the ages of 65 (62 
for women) and 72 who have substantially retired from gainful employment, 
and at age 72 without regard to work status. Benefits are also paid to their 
wives at or after age 62, and to widows of insured workers when they reach age 
62. Children of retired or deceased workers are also eligible for benefits when 
they are under age 18, and after age 18 if they are severely disabled. Benefits 
are paid to mothers (irrespective or their age) when they have such children 
in their care. Benefits may also be paid to insured workers between 50 and 65 
years of age who have worked the required period of time in covered em- 
ployment and have a medically determinable disability which prevents them 
from engaging in any substantial gainful activity. 

Local district offices have responsibility for giving information to all inquiries 
about the various types of benefits and the conditions governing their receipt, 
and for disseminating knowledge about the program through the press, radio, 
and other communications mediums. Persons filing claims are informed of their 
rights and responsibilities and are given help in securing the factual informa- 
tion necessary to determine eligibility for benefits. For those adult bene- 
ficiaries who are incapable of managing their funds, as evidenced by a physi- 
cian’s statement, arrangements are made with a responsible person to receive 
and disburse the benefit checks in the best interest of the beneficiary. District 
offices refer to available community resources persons who ask for help on prob- 
lems which are not directly connected with their application for or receipt of 
benefits. 

Of the 10%, million beneficiaries being paid in September 1957, almost 9 mil- 
lion were aged. More than three-fifths of all persons now 65 and over are either 
getting old-age and survivors insurance benefits or are working in covered em- 
ployment and earning protection. This proportion will grow until practically 
all aged persons are protected. An additional 150,000 disabled persons between 
50 and 65 years of age were receiving disability benefits. Monthly benefits for 
workers without eligible dependents who have recently retired are averaging 
$74 for a retired worker; $126 for a retired couple; and $68 for aged widows. 

The 1954 and 1956 amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams made the following major changes: 

Extension of coverage to approximately 11 million additional civilian 
employees and to some 3 million military personnel on a contributory basis; 

Increase in benefits by major upward change in benefit formula for the 
future and by increases for beneficiaries already on the rolls; 
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Increase in wage base for computation of benefits and taxes from $3,600 
to $4,200 a year; 

Provision for preserving benefit rights of workers (employed and self- 
employed) so severely disabled as to be unable to engage in any substantial 
gainful employment; 

Provision for payment of monthly benefits to these disabled workers 
between the ages of 50 and 65; 

Provision for insurance benefits to certain seriously disabled dependent 
children over age 18 whose disability began before they reached 18; 

Reduction of age of eligibility for women workers, wives, and widows 
from 65 to 62. 

Services to groups and officials 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance analyzes the effectiveness 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program in providing economic 
security for the aged. A continuing statistical and research program provides 
data which are useful in identifying needs and planning services for older per- 
sons. Basie information is obtained, for example, on employment and earnings 
of older workers, and on the economic status of aged beneficiaries: Information 
on their expenditures and their income, assets, living arrangements, and other 
circumstances that show how they get along. These data, as well as informa- 
tion about benefit levels, numbers of beneficiaries, etc., are available for use 
by groups and officials planning for the aged. District office staff members 
also cooperate with others in planning for the development of community re- 
sources for the aging, reflecting the needs of older persons as they become known 
in the OASDI program. 

Relationships 

The old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program is nationally admin- 
istered. Local communities are served by 558 district offices and 3,665 contact 
stations (as of October 31, 1957). These district offices work with other com- 
munity agencies, public and private, on matters affecting beneficiaries. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance recently established a Wel- 
fare Branch in the Division of Claims Policy. One responsibility of this Branch 
is the development of policies concerning the selection of payees for persons not 
uble to act for themselves. 


Bureau of Public Assistance 
Objectives 

The public assistance programs, particularly old-age assistance, alleviate 
economic pressures through money payments to the needy aged, help to main- 
tain good health through payments to doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, etc., 
for needed medical treatment and care and help the aged to maintain their 
roles in family and community through social services. 

Adequate income is generally recognized as a basic and particularly acute 
need of all older persons. When retirement or physical impairment comes, 
most older persons are hard put to it in making their savings, pensions, or OASI 
payments cover their needs for their remaining years. Often these needs grow 
more costly, such as need for different living arrangements, prolonged nursing 
care, special diets, and medical treatment. Many require supplementation 
through the public assistance programs because incomes are not sufficient to 
meet the costs of essential needs. The Federal Government participates in the 
State expenditures for money payments to recipients, payments for medical 
care, and for administration, including the costs of social services to help indi- 
viduals and families attain the maximum degree of personal and economic 
independence of which they are capable. 

The Social Security Act provides for Federal grants to the States for assist- 
ance and services for needy aged, dependent children, blind, and disabled. 
Title I authorizes the old-age assistance program which serves the needy aged 
who are 65 years of age and over. The other public assistance programs also 
serve many older persons: Nearly one-half of the blind recipients are 65 or over; 
most of the disabled recipients are in late middle life with approximately one- 
third at least 60 years of age. In 9 percent of the dependent children cases, the 
children are living with a grandparent. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


All States provide financial assistance and certain social services to the needy 
aged. The following are the benefits and services that are encompassed in the 
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old-age assistance program, although all States do not currently provide all of 
these services because of limitations in appropriations for financial assistance 
and for adequate staff to provide the needed services : 

1. Financial assistance in the form of money payments to eligible aged per- 
sons.—All States provide financial assistance. In August 1957, nearly 21% mil- 
lion aged persons received money payments averaging $54.47 per month. The 
average monthly amount varied among the States from $28.59 to $91.35 (exclu- 
sive of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). 

2. Financial assistance in the form of payments for medical care—By Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, 39 States have provisions for the payment of medical care. These 
plans vary from the inclusion of almost every type of medical treatment or care 
needed to payment only for hospitalization for limited periods of time. In some 
States certain medical care costs are included in the direct payment to aged 
clients. 

3. Social services.—All States provide some social services. The most gen- 
erally provided services are information and referral, help in locating suitable 
living arrangements, and help in dealing with health and family relationship 
problems. Some States have developed special services to enable aged persons 
to remain in their own home, e. g., homemaker service, volunteers for friendly 
visiting, foster-home care. In a few States there is close collaboration with 
mental health facilities in an effort to return older persons to the community 
when institutional treatment is no longer needed. Many States are putting 
greater emphasis on community planning to encourage the development of needed 
community resources, e. g., day-care centers, recreational programs. 

The public assistance programs are administered by the States. Each State 
has a State agency usually called the State department of public welfare. The 
services of the State agency are made available in each of the over 3,000 counties 
usually through county and city departments of public welfare. Persons de- 
siring help from the public-assistance programs apply at these local offices. 
Each State determines its own standards for financial assistance and develops 
other policies based upon its legal authorization and appropriations. 

The 1956 amendments to the public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act made significant improvements and expansions. These amendments (1) 
increased the Federal share in assistance payments, (2) provided a separate 
formula for Federal sharing in costs of medical care, (3) clarified the social 
purpose of old-age assistance to emphasize services particularly to achieve 
maximum self-care, and (4) authorized grants for the training of public welfare 
personnel. As a result of these amendments the average grant for financial 
assistance has increased, more States have provisions for the payment of medical 
eare, and States are placing greater emphasis on services for aged persons and 
on the training of social work personnel. 


Services to groups and officials 


The Bureau of Public Assistance secures and analyzes statistical and other 
information from the States on the old-age assistance program, and on the needs 
and characteristics of the needy aged. Such information is available for the 
use of national, State, or local groups. Information about the needs of aged 
persons and technical help are also provided to national agencies and State 
and local groups through committee participation, speeches, institutes, and 
direct consultation. State and local departments of welfare work with related 
groups and with the total community in the development of services for older 
persons. 

Relationships 

The Bureau of Public Assistance makes Federal grants to the States and 
also provides technical help in the development of their programs for the needy 
aged. Regular consultation is available through the Bureau’s regional repre- 
sentatives and consultation is available from the central office from specialists 
in such areas as economic need, medical care, social services, research, and 
training. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Objective 

Many older people have physical and mental impairments which prevent or 
interfere with their earning a living and having the satisfaction of productive 
activity. One of the aims of this program is to help these older disabled people 
through vocational rehabilitation to once again become at least partially self- 
supporting. 
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The Office administers a grant-in-aid program of vocational rehabilitation 
in which services are provided to disabled persons by State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies. These services are provided to enable physically and 
emotionally handicapped individuals to retain or obtain suitable employment. 
The legal basis for the program is Public Law 565, 88d Congress—the vocational 
rehabilitation amendments of 1954. 


Services to older persons 

Through the State vocational rehabilitation agencies and local cooperating 
agencies, the following services are available to disabled persons, including 
older handicapped persons: 

(1) Hvaluation and counseling to develop a plan of rehabilitation. 

(2) Medical, surgical, and psychiatric services to remove or reduce the 
disability. 

(3) Artificial limbs, hearing, and visual aids and other appliances. 

(4) Training and therapy to lessen the disability and restore skills of 
everyday living. 

(5) Training in work habits and job skills. 

(6) Placement in competitive work or employment in sheltered employ- 
ment. 

(7) Establishment in business outlet for a trade or service skill. 

These services may be obtained through local offices of the State agency for 
vocational rehabilitation. In most States this agency is known as a division 
of vocational rehabilitation but in others it has a different name. In a number 
of States there is a separate agency for the blind, usually known as a commis- 
sion for the blind. Locations of offices may be obtained from telephone directory 
under “State government,” or through local health, welfare or similar offices. 

During fiscal year 1956 nearly 18,000 persons, 45 years of age and over, 
were rehabilitated under the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program. 
This represented 27 percent of all rehabilitations, as compared with 17.5 per- 
cent in 1945. During fiscal 1956 alone there were 2,500 more rehabilitants over 
age 44 than in 1955. 

Contributing to the growth in the number of older persons being served 
has been the “disability freeze’ provisions in the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act and the disability insurance benefit provisions in the 1956 
amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance system. Increasing nuin- 
bers of disabled persons over 50 are coming to the attention of the State vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies, through the administration of these benefits. 


Services to groups and officials 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation provides consultative services to pri- 
vate and public agencies on the development of more effective vocational re- 
habilitation services for older persons. It assists States and communities to 
develop community programs which will meet the rehabilitation problems of 
older disabled persons, and participates in the training of professional workers 
and in conference planning. 

For the first time aid is being given to voluntary, as well as public, organiza- 
tions to expand rehabilitation services to older persons, to conduct research in 
their rehabilitation, and to enlarge rehabilitation facilities for them. At the 
same time the State-operated programs are receiving increased Federal encour- 
agement and support to broaden their efforts for older persons. 

A number of research and demonstrations projects supported by OVR are con- 
tributing badly needed experience in dealing with problems of the aging patient 
or worker. Noteworthy are developments in rehabilitation programs of chronic 
illness hospitals, comprehensive rehabilitattion centers, physical medicine de- 
partments, home care programs, homework programs, and sheltered workshops. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitattion prepares statistical reports and spe- 
cial reports providing useful information for program planning purposes on re- 
sults and trends in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled older persons, It 
also distributes materials prepared by other organizations, describing special pro- 
grams, research or demonstration projects, or studies on work evaluation, physi- 
cal restoration, job placement or special work opportunities for older persons. 


Relationships 

The national office and regional representatives of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation provides leadership, technical assistance, and grants-in-aid mainly 
to State operated vocational rehabilitation agencies but also to other organiza- 
tions. The following grants are made: 
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Basic support grants.—To State vocational rehabilitation agencies to help pay 
costs incidental to the basic program of rehabilitation services. 

Extension and improvement grants.—To State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies to help pay the cost of extending and improving services and facilities. 
Both voluntary and public organizations may apply. Applications should be 
directed to the State vocational rehabilitation agency. 

Research and demonstration project grants.—To pay part of the cost of re- 
search studies and demonstration projects to acquire new knowledge and im- 
proved methods in rehabilitation. Both public and voluntary organizations 
may apply. 

Training and traineeship grants.—To pay part of the cost of long and short 
training of professional workers. Universities and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions may apply. 

Rehabilitation research fellowships.—To individuals who wish to develop 
themselves in research work in the professional fields which contribute to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

For the last three types of grants information may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Public Health Service 
Objective 

To improve health during the later years through research in the aging 
processes and chronic diseases, and through making effective health services 
more readily available by facilitating the application of research findings and 
demonstrations, construction of health facilities, and training of professional 
personnel. The incidence of chronic disease rises with age. The diseases asso- 
ciated with age, cardiovascular-renal diseases and cancer, are the leading causes 
of death. Arthritis and rheumatism disable primarily older persons. Costs of 
hospitalization are high for older people since frequency, duration of illness, 
and hospital stay are substantially greater. : 

A number of units within the Public Health Service concentrate, in some 
instances exclusively, upon the problems of aging. These include the chronic 
disease program, the Center for Aging Research, the Gerontological Branch, and 
the Section on Aging. In the aggregate, however, the largest contribution to 
meeting the problems of older persons occurs in the Bureaus and Institutes of 
which these special units are part. Therefore, these programs will be described 
in the context of the Bureau of State Services, the Bureau of Medical Services, 
the National Institutes of Health, and the Office of the Surgeon General. 


Bureau of State Services 
Objective 
The major objective of the chronic disease program of the Bureau of State 
Services is to improve and extend preventive services, comprehensive patient 
eare, and health-related services for the chronically ill and aged through 
organized community effort. Authority for this activity is to be found in Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, particularly sections 301, 311, and 314. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


Through assistance to State and local health departments, the support of 
studies and demonstrations, and administration of the portion of the assistance 
to States general grant ($3 million) identified for new public health programs 
(a significant part of which is of direct benefit to older people), as well as 
the heart disease control grant ($2,125,000) and the cancer control grant 
($2,250,000), the Bureau assists in the control of the chronic diseases, the 
reduction of disability, the improvement of patient care, and the promotion of 
positive health. No direct patient services are given; these are the responsi- 
bility of local institutions and personnel. 

During the last 2 fiscal years, the budget for this program has more than 
doubled and the grant program to State health departments for chronic disease 
control has been initiated. 


Services to groups and officials 

The Bureau offers official and voluntary agencies assistance in program re- 
view, development, and evaluation by personnel in the various health and 
related professions, by educational programs for the public as well as profes- 
sional groups, and by undertaking surveys and operational studies to obtain 
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data upon which to base programs. It is desirable that requests for assistance 
be forwarded by local health departments so that State and regional resources 
may be utilized. 


Relationships 

The above services reach communities via the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regional offices and the State health departments. The for- 
mula grant goes to State health departments and is then utilized in accordance 
with the State plan. Studies and demonstrations are supported through con- 
tractual and cooperative arrangements with public and private nonprofit organi- 
zations and are entered into with the cooperation of the appropriate health 
department. Proposals for support may originate either with the agency in- 
volved or with the Bureau, but in either case are (1) intended to develop new 
information; (2) of greater than local interest, and (3) soundly designed so 
that evaluation will have significance. 


Bureau of Medical Services 
Objective 

The Hill-Burton program conducted by the Division of Hospital and Medical 
Facilities, under title VI of the Public Health Service Act, was amended in 1954 
to spur the development of medical services for the care of persons suffering 
from prolonged illness so that they might receive care in facilities sufficient to 
their needs and at a lower cost than in general hospitals. 

In 1953 the aged used 7 days of hospital care (in all types of hospitals), as com- 
pared with less than 3 days per capita for the general population. Today, almost 
one-half of the aged population have a disabling illness or condition. Increas- 
ingly, nursing homes are being developed under a variety of auspices—public, 
proprietary, and nonprofit, such as religious and fraternal. There is still a 
great shortage of such facilities. 


Services and benefits to older persons - 

Facilities constructed under the Hill-Burton program which are used 
especially by older people include nearly 3,400 beds in chronic disease hospitals 
and 3,700 beds in nursing homes, 60 rehabilitation facilities, and 120 diagnostic 
and treatment centers. The program was expanded in scope by legislation of 
1954 to include an authorization of $60 million specifically earmarked for chronic 
disease hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic and treatment clinics, and rehabili- 
tation centers. All of the facilities being constructed under this (Hill-Burton) 
grant program provide local or statewide service for the aging. 


Services to groups and officials 

Grants-in-aid are made under a variable matching formula and a compre- 
hensive State plan. Assistance is provided to public and nonprofit local sponsors 
and to State governments for the construction of hospitals and nursing homes 
for inpatient care, and for outpatient units, such as diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, rehabilitation centers, and public-health centers. 


Relationships 

Working relations of this Federal program are conducted through regional 
offices, working with a single agency of the State government in each State and 
Territory. Sponsors of a potential project for construction under this program 
should first consult with the appropriate State agency. This is usually the 
State health department. 


National Institutes of Health 


Objective 

Through the conduct and support of research, and through training grants, 
the National Institutes of Health are seeking to increase understanding of how 
and why we grow old and to find the causes and means of controlling diseases 
most frequently associated with old age; e. g., cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
ness, and arthritis. 


Services and benefits to older persons 

No direct services to older persons are provided except those incidental to 
specific research projects. In the long run however, the preservation of good 
health into advanced years, through discoveries which may be expected from 
basic research activities, will be a greater boon to older persons than any other 
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service. Intramural research specifically directed to the processes of aging is 
conducted by the Laboratory of Gerontology of the National Heart Institute, and 
by the Section on Aging of the National Institute of Mental Health. Also, the 
studies being pursued by each of the Institutes—Cancer, Heart, Arthritis and 
Metabolic Disease, Neurology—although not primarily focused on aging are of 
a more varied nature and wider scope and therefore at least as likely to result 
in crucial discoveries in the life processes affecting all ages. 

ixtramural research of many of the health aspects of aging is eligible for 
support through grants by one or more of the Institutes. 

Service to groups and officials 

The recently established Center for Aging Research stimulates research in 
aging within the NIH and, particularly, among university and other outside 
groups. As part of the expansion of outside research, it is proposed that a few 
university centered centers for research in aging be established across the country. 
One such center was established at Duke University in the summer of 1957 witha 
grant from the National Institutes of Health. The University of Michigan 
was recently given a grant to establish a training institute in social gerontology. 
This is a major effort to stimulate the training of personnel for work in the 
psychological, economic, and sociological aspects of aging by preparing university 
faculty members to teach in this field and providing instructional material. 

Research grants are available in all areas relating to the cause, cure, and 
alleviation of physical and mental diseases and impairments: 

1. Research and field investigation grants.—These are made to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories and other public and private institutions, to official health 
agencies, and to individual investigators. Applications for research are sub- 
mitted by the responsible officer of a research facility to the NIH on behalf 
of the principal investigator. 

2. Research fellowship.—These are intended for qualified physicians, scientists, 
and others to increase medical research manpower. Fellowships may include 
stipends, allowance for dependents, tuition and supplies. There are several 
types—predoctoral, postdoctoral, part-time student research, and other training 
and research fellowships. Applications are made to the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The staff of the Center for Aging Research is available for technical consulta- 
tion with scientists who wish to undertake or expand programs of research in 
aging. Requests for such assistance should be addressed to the Director, Center 
for Aging Research, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. 
Relationships 

Any investigator who wishes to undertake research in any of the health aspects 
of aging may apply for support to the Chief, Division of Research Grants, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Md. No funds are specifically desig- 
nated for research in aging, but any of the research grant funds of the National 
Institutes of Health may be used for this purpose. Applications for research 
grants are reviewed by the National Advisory Councils, made up almost entirely 
of non-Federal consultants. 


Office of the Surgeon General, Division of Public liealth Methods 

Objective 

As part of its evaluation of national health needs and resources, the Division 
of Public Health Methods conducts studies, and develops methods for measuring 
the extent and nature of disability and illness. Such information is essential 
to stimulation and planning of health care for older persons. 
Service to groups and officials 

The National Health Survey is the first large-scale collection of data on health 
and illness in the population since 1936. This continuing survey will eventually 
produce data that are relevant to a better understanding of the health problems 
of the aged. For example, information will be forthcoming not only on the pre- 
valence of chronic diseases and impairments among the elderly, but also on 
the limitations they impose on activities and mobility. The data is being 
gathered by census enumerators. For communities interested in their own areas, 
a guide for community surveys of long-term illness needs, facilities, and services 
is being developed. 

Studies are made from time to time of the comparative utilization of selected 
classes of health services by aged persons, and of costs of care. Data have been 
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published in Public Health Reports. A joint study is in process with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to develop a price index of medical services purchased by 
persons 65 and over. 

A statistical analysis of health and illness in the middle and later years is 
being prepared for publication in late 1958. In addition, two studies, conducted 
at the Hagerstown office, are scheduled for early publication. These are entitled, 
“Availability for Work: Chronic Disease and Limitation of Activity.” Part II 
deals with illness and limitation of activity among older persons. 

The Division also publishes the monthly periodical, Public Health Reports, 
and the Public Health Monographs, which frequently feature technical studies 
of problems related to aging. 


Food and Drug Administration 
Objective 
The Food and Drug Administration helps to safeguard the health of older 
persons through programs designed for the protection of the health and welfare 
of all persons with relation to foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 


Services to older persons 

FDA enforces the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which gives the 
doctor and his patient confidence in the medicines being used to cure or control 
disease. Drugs are required to be of labeled potency and composition, and those 
the patient may purchase without prescription must be labeled with adequate 
directions for use and warnings against misuse, and may not bear false and 
misleading curative claims. Some drugs, such as insulin and many of the anti- 
biotics, are tested and certified by the Food and Drug Administration before 
they may be marketed. Others are controlled through factory inspections and 
the examination of market samples. 

Research on special dietary foods and drugs to cure or mitigate the diseases 
of old age and afford relief from many of the discomforts afflicting the aged, 
is continuously providing new and better foods and drugs. Prior to marketing 
a new drug the manufacturer must submit to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, results of thorough tests to establish safety of the drug. Rauwolfia ser- 
pentina preparations for the control of hypertension, cortisone used for the 
treatment of arthritis, and tolbutamide for the treatment of diabetes, are exam- 
ples of such new drugs. Other drugs are of particular importance to older 
people and are used by or in the treatment of geriatric patients. In addition 
to the cited drug examples are the endocrine drugs (estrogens and androgens), 
vitamin and mineral supplements, and lipotropic agents. 

Opposed to the constructive work of scientists to help the aging, are the de- 
structive attempts of unethical promoters to exploit this age group with quack 
remedies and devices promised to bring better health and greater longevity. 
Arthritis quackery, for example, includes copper wrist and ankle bands and 
uranium tunnels and blankets. Quackery claims emphasize the symptoms of 
the chronic diseases that afflict older people. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is constantly on the alert to bring appropriate legal action against the 
promoters of worthless products. A recent series of court cases against a 
“cancer cure” were successfully completed by the Government, and a warning 
was released nationwide to alert the public. 

To acquaint the public with the FDA programs several special publications 
are available including Read the Label and Protect Your Family Against 
Poisoning. 

Office of Education 
Objective 

The United States Office of Education, through the Adult Education Section, 
assists State departments of education and other educational agencies in devel- 
oping programs to meet the educational, vocational, recreational, and leisure 
needs of the the older age group. 

Sections I and III of the organic act creating the Department of Education, 
the Smith Hughes Act (Vocational Education, 1917) and Public Law 531, 83d 
Congress, specify the responsibilities of the Office of Education. Educational 
functions related to the older age groups are discharged in these specific ways: 
(a) Collection of facts about the participation of older persons in educational 
activities: (b) dissemination of facts to the growing professions of gerontology 
and adult education; (c) providing consultative services requested by State de- 
partments of education and other educational agencies on matters of program 
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development in the areas of general education, vocational education, and leisure 
time needs of the elder citizens. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


According to the October 1957 Sample Population Survey of the Census Bu- 
reau, a total of 2,428,000 persons above 45 years of age were involved in organ- 
ized adult education programs during the last 12 months. Of this number 


465,000 were between the ages of 60 and 74, and 50,000 persons were 75 years of 
age and over. 


Services to groups and officials 


Emphasis in educational leadership at the national level is on strengthening 
the States and localities in developing the specific programs and services needed 
by the senior citizen. 

The largest single opportunity for United States Office of Education assistance 
lies in relating the resources of the Federal agencies to the State and local pro- 
grams of adult education and to more informal vocational and leisure time pro- 
grams developed under a variety of sponsors in the communities. 

The Adult Education Section has developed a Consultative Guide for use in 
conferring with State and local leaders about aging services, has completed an 
annotated bibliography, Education and Aging, and assigned a staff member to 
provide special attention to the aging field on a full-time basis. 

Consultative services and information respecting the following items are 
available : 

1. Research in educational interests of older people ; 

2. Consultation with Superintendents of Education and institutions of 
higher education on programs meeting the interests of the aging; 

8. Cooperative educational research grants under Public Law 531 to State 
departments of education and universities to (a) develop new knowledge 
or (6b) devise new applications of existing knowledge in gerontology ; 

4. Materials of use in educational activities for older people ; 

5. Use of older people in instructional roles ; 

6. Community and area programs focused on the educational interests 
and needs of the aging; 

7. The use of aging skills and abilities in meeting manpower shortages; 

8. Professional education and training of volunteers for work in the field 
of aging; and 


9. Enlisting mass mediums to promote improved social attitudes toward 
the aging. 


Relationships 


State departments of education, communities, public and private agencies 
secure the above services and information on request from the Adult Education 
Section of the United States Office of Education. 

Cooperative research grants under Public Law 531 are administered by the 
Commissioner of Education. Information about this research program is avail- 
able on request. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Objective 

To help assure adequate housing opportunities for older people through suit- 
able financing arrangements. 

A nationwide canvass by the Housing and Home Finance Agency of the 
housing problems of older people led to the incorporation into the Housing Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 1020, 84th Cong.) of provisions which would— 

(1) facilitate the purchase of housing by older persons; 

(2) facilitate the financing of rental housing projects designed specifically 

for the elderly ; and 

(3) make public low-rent housing more readily available to older persons. 
To augment the benefits to the elderly contained in the Housing Act of 1956, 
FHA also made significant revisions in the regulations governing its trade-in 
program, which should facilitate the acquisition of homes better suited to their 
needs by present elderly home owners. 

As of December 1957, FHA had applications for mortgage insurance on 17 
projects in 14 States. These 17 projects, valued at better than $20 million, will 
provide accommodations for between 2,200 and 2,300 elderly persons. Com- 
mitments have already been issued on 10 of these projects—9 under section 207, 
1 under section 213—involving nearly 1,700 units. 
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In addition to these 17 specific applications, FHA has more than 110 other 
projects in various preapplication stages. These projects would involve over 
$100 million in mortgage insurance and would provide accommodations for 
possibly as many as 16,000 to 18,000 senior citizens. All the States except 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and Mississippi 
are represented by either an approved application or a project in the preappli- 
cation stage. 

To ease procurement of mortgage funds for housing for older persons, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association was authorized by the President last 
Gctober 19 to set aside $20 million of special assistance funds to purchase 
mortgages on housing for the aging, insured by FHA under section 203 and 207, 
as amended by the Housing Act of 1956. 


Service and benefits to older persons 


Aids to single family home purchases.—As a result of the Housing Act of 
1956, it is now possible for friends or relatives or even a corporation to make 
the downpayment on a house being purchased by a person 60 years of age or 
older and still have the mortgage eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. In 
addition, it is now possible, in those cases where an elderly person either be- 
eause of age, physical condition, or financial position is unable to qualify as an 
acceptable mortgage risk, it is permissible for a third party to become a cosigner 
of the mortgage. 

Purchasers of houses should apply for mortgage loans to the usual sources 
ot such loans in their community savings and home loan associations, banks, or 
other FHA approved lending institutions. If necessary advice may be obtained 
through FHA insuring offices located in every State and most large cities. 

Public low-rent housing for the elderly—The Housing Act of 1956 has also 
made it possible for single elderly persons of low incomes, who could not afford 
private housing, to be admitted to low-rent public housing projects. Authority 
was also given to the Public Housing Administration to assist local housing 
authorities in the provision of new housing or the remodeling of existing low- 
rent public housing projects in order to provide accommodations specifically 
designed for older families. Applications for these rental apartments are made 
to the local public housing authority, usually by interviews in the office premises 
of the housing project. 

The public low-rent housing phase of the program has been gaining momen- 
tum. As of November 15, there were some 8 projects involving 4,072 dwelling 
units of which 346 were specifically designed for the elderly under construction. 
Another 34 projects to contain 13,457 units of which 2,447 are intended for older 
occupants have had annual contribution contracts signed but are not yet under 
construction. Still another 20 projects to contain 3,844 units, 1,816 of which 
are for the elderly, are in the works. This means that there are either build- 
ing or to be built some 62 projects which will have 4,610 units specifically set 
aside for old folks. Another 11 projects involving nearly 2,300 units are being 
planned, but the number of these units to be reserved for the elderly has not 
yet been determined. 

All told there are some 45 localities in 23 States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia in which federally aided low-rent housing for the elderly is either 
under construction or in planning. 

The extent to which elderly persons are being benefited by the low-rent hous- 
ing program is not limited to the number of units now being developed for the 
specific use of the aging. Actually, better than 11 percent of the families re- 
examined for continuing occupany during 1956 had a household head 65 or 
older, while some 7.9 percent of the families admitted to public housing during 
1956 had a head who was 65 or older. Most of these families would, of course, 
have qualified for admission to low-rent public housing projects without the 
benefits of the Housing Act of 1956. There are at present roughly 45,000 
families whose head is 65 or older living in low-rent housing projects. There 
are in addition a significant number of oldsters in families with a younger 
head. 

Services to groups and officials 

Aids for private nonprofit rental housing.—With respect to rental housing, 
the Housing Act of 1956 now makes it easier to finance the construction or re- 
habilitation of rental accommodations for the aging by nonprofit organizations. 
When such an organization will sponsor a rental housing project specifically 
designed for the use and occupacy of older people, a maximum mortgage of 
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$8,100 ($8,400 for elevator-type structures) is eligible for FHA mortgage in- 
surance. Projects can be in the form of elevater-type structures, row houses, 
or even separate dwelling units provided they are grouped in a contiguous 
project and can be for both families and single persons. 

Applications for financing are made to FHA-approved lending institutions, 
e. g., banks, insurance companies. If a loan which the FHA is willing to insure 
cannot be obtained through private channels, application may be made through 
an FHA-approved mortgage lender for special-assistance financing from the 
FHMA. Before making formal application for the FHA mortgage loan, the 
sponsoring group should fully understand all FHA requirements relating to 
housing projects designed for the elderly by conferring with the director of the 
FHA insuring office for the area. These offices are located in principal cities. 


Planning housing policy and legislation 


The Division of Plans and Programs in the Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency conducts basic overall studies of occupants 
of public housing and of housing requirements of our older people. These 
studies provide the background information needed for the formulation of hous- 
ing policy and the framing of legislative proposals. Special tabulations com- 
paring the housing condition, economic status, and living arrangements of aging 
families with their young counterparts have been published: How Our Older 
Families Are Housed. The Administrator also has an Advisory Committee on 
Housing for the Elderly with whom he consults on broad policy matters. 


Relationships 


Responsibility for administration of those aspects of the program related to 
private sales housing and nonprofit rental housing is \osted in the Federal 
Housing Administration. Through its widespread neiwork of field offices 
throughout the country, FHA is in a position to counsel with nonprofit groups 
and individuals who are interested in taking advantage of the provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1956, as amended. The Federal Housing Administration does not 
lend money, neither does it plan nor build housing. The FHA’s role is to facili- 
tate the procurement of mortgage loans from established lending institutions on 
favorable terms by insuring the lenders against possible loss. 

Responsibility for carrying out provisions of the Housing Act of 1956 relative 
to low-rent public housing is in the hands of the Public Housing Administration 
working through local housing authorities. The PHA’s regional offices are all 
equipped to deal with responsible offices of local authorities which wish to avail 
themselves of the provisions contained in the amendments to the basic public 
housing statutes. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Objectives 

To provide information regarding the conduct of small business in which older 
people may engage, and to assist small businesses which may supply services 
useful to an older population. 

The services of the Small Business Administration are designed primarily for 
owners and managers of all small concerns. Many retired persons and older 
persons facing difficulties in finding employment are interested in starting a small 
business as a source of self-employment and income, where financial investment is 
minor and hours and physical demands may be adjusted more readily to indi- 
vidual capacities. Interest has been frequent in handicrafts and home products 
for profit, home businesses, and varied retailing. 

In August 1956, a program of financial assistance to privately owned hospitals, 
convalescent, and nursing homes was established. The need for nursing homes 
is increasingly evident. Most of the patients or long-term residents of such homes 
are older persons. Great savings are possible by transfer of certain types of 
patients from hospitals. Despite the demonstrated need, banks generally have 
been reluctant to finance nursing homes. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


Individuals interested in self-employment or the conduct of small businesses 
may benefit from available publications and individual counseling. Counseling 
is provided on a face-to-face basis or by letter or telephone through 15 regional 
and 30 branch offices located in major cities. When a request for information 
is made, staff members supply material from their own knowledge and determine 
what is available from other public or private organizations. 
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If financing is not available on reasonable terms from another credit source, 
loans may be made by the Small Business Administration for construction of new 
facilities, or expansion or improvement of existing facilities, or for working 
capital to privately owned nursing homes, hospitals, and similar health facilities, 

Nursing homes are those facilities for the accommodation of convalescents or 
other persons who are not acutely ill and not in need of hospital care but who 
may require nursing care and related medical services. Hospitals will be con- 
sidered small when the capacity does not exceed 100 beds. Nursing homes will 
be considered when they have an annual dollar volume of receipts not exceeding 
$1 million. 

The amount which the Small Business Administration may lend is limited to 
a maximum of $250,000 to any one borrower. If a bank participates in the 
loan, however, the loan may be increased by the amount of the bank’s partici- 
pation. In any case, the total amount of the loan must be proportionate to the 
investment of the owners in the project. 

An SBA loan may be made for a period not to exceed 10 years. Interest has 
been set at 6 percent per annum for direct SBA loans. In loans in which SBA 
participates with a bank or other lending institution, the rate of interest may be 
fixed by the lending institution, provided that the rate is no more than 6 percent 
per annum. 

The applicant must show that the loan can be repaid out of earnings. The 
owners and operators of an applicant facility must be experienced in their 
field, must be competent, and must have sufficient professional training to operate 
the facility in accordance with required or accepted standards. When licensing 
is required by a State, county, or local agency, the facility must have a license in 
good standing or the licensing agency must indicate, in writing, that a license will 
be issued when the purpose for which the loan proceeds have been used are com- 
pleted. An applicant will not be deemed to meet the necessary credit require- 
ments nor to have demonstrated adequate ability to repay the loan if its facility, 
after application of the proceeds of the loan applied for, does not meet the mini- 
mum generally accepted for such a facility. 

Before applying for an SBA loan, the owner or operator of a health facility 
should first determine whether his bank or other local lending institution will 
extend the required financing, either alone or in participation with SBA. If the 
private lending institution will not or cannot make the entire loan, but is willing 

to join with SBA in a loan to the facility, the owner or operator should obtain 
loan application form.-SBA-4 and instruction sheets, form SBA-4A and 4D, 
from the nearest SBA field office, complete it and file it with the private lender. 

If the private lending institution will not make or join in the loan, the pros- 
pective borrower should then contact the SBA field office to discuss his credit 
problems and to apply for a direct SBA loan. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Objective 
The Department of Agriculture endeavors to contribute to the welfare of older 
people, especially those in farming areas through help in nutrition, in preserving 
economic security, and adapting to a changed physical and social status in ad- 
vanced years. A relatively high proportion of farm operators are 60 years of age 
or older. 


Services and benefits to older persons 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, primarily through State agencies desig- 
nated by the governors of participating States, distributes surplus foods to chari- 
table institutions serving needy persons, including hospitals, nursing homes, and 
homes for the aged. Local sources of information are the local welfare agencies. 

A continuing program of research is conducted by the Institute of Home Eeco- 
nomic, Agricultural Research Service, both independently and in cooperation 
with the experiment stations of State land-grant colleges, on nutrition and diet 
of the aging and has published a Food Guide for Older Folk. Research on hous- 
ing design and home facilities, with special application to aged and handicapped 
women, is also undertaken. 

The Department, in cooperation with the individual State land-grant colleges, 
conducts a continuing informal educational service. Of particular significance to 
the aging are programs, locally developed, with respect to gardening and home 
beautification, home conveniences and energy-saving measures, nutrition, cloth- 
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ing, recreation, crafts, supplementary income sources, group activities, business 
matters such as various forms of partnership arrangements, wills, and the like. 
Information with respect to such local services is available from the county 
offices of the Cooperative Extension Service of the Department and State land- 
grant colleges. The three-thousand-odd county Cooperative Extension Service 
offices are, with very few exceptions, located in county seat towns or cities and 
their specific addresses can be obtained from the local telephone directories. 


Services to groups and officials 


The Farm Population and Rural Life Branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service conducts special studies relating to such matters as analyses of farm 
people’s provisions for their economic security in old age, their reliance upon 
and participation in Government programs such as OASI, and adequacy of 
public services, such as health and hospital services, in rural areas. 

The Farm Economics Research Division of the Agricultural Research Service 
conducts economic studies relative to choices and adjustments available to 
farmers in retired status, practical ways of developing effective partnership ar- 
rangements with younger members of the family, and other measures which will 
contribute to continuing economic security. 

Information with respect to the results of such research may be obtained 
direct from the Department of Agriculture, from the individual State land-grant 
colleges and from the local county Cooperative Extension Service offices in each 
rural county. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Objective 

Bureaus of the Department of Commerce provide services which may (a) 
stimulate and assist older persons to organize small or large-scale business ven- 
tures and (0b) provide the data and research necessary for the study of the 
problems of the aged and aging by agencies requiring specialized data regarding 
one phase or another of the aging problem. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


The Department’s Business and Defense Services Administration, through 
its consulting services and publications, may provide a helpful resource to older 
individuals interested in self-employment. Members of both the Administra- 
tion’s Washington office and its field offices which are located throughout the 
country, are available for consultation with those individuals interested in self- 
employment. Business service bulletins, which are published by the Adminis- 
tration, are of particular interest to those who have retired or who are planning 
to retire. They are designed (1) for persons whose place of business is in their 
homes or (2) to render assistance in the establishment of a very small-scale 
mail-order business which is typically carried on in the home. Examples of 
bulletins of this type are (1) Home Businesses, (2) Handicrafts and Home 
Products for Profit, (3) Selling by Mail with Limited Capital, (4) Mail-Order 
Selling, and (5) National Mailing List Houses. 

In addition, bulletins concerning the establishment and operation of businesses 
not ordinarily conducted in the home are available. These bulletins are nor- 
mally directed to the proprietor or prospective proprietor of a particular busi- 
ness, but they are also useful to managerial, clerical, and some professional 
workers. Examples of these bulletins are: (1) Bookstore Operations, (2) 
Grocery, Meat and Produce Stores, (3) Selling by Mail with Limited Capital. 
(4) Mail-Order Selling, and (5) National Mailing List Houses. 


Services to groups and officials 

The Bureau of the Census develops extensive demographic data on population, 
housing, social characteristics, and on various economic factors in regular Census 
studies. In addition, the Bureau makes special studies at the request of other 
groups, Government and private. Examples of such studies include: The mono- 
graph, The Older Population of the United States at the Mid-Century, prepared 
in cooperation with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Survey 
of Persons 65 Years of Age and Over, conducted for the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at the University of California ; Old Age in Rhode Island, conducted for 
the Governor’s Commission to Study Problems of the Aged for the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations; and the Pennsylvania Survey of 
Pension Plan Coverage, conducted for the Joint State Government Commission 
of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
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Requests for these studies should be directed to the Director, Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The 
costs of these studies are paid or shared by the requesting agencies. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Objective 
To protect the income and savings of older persons by keeping the value of 
the dollar stable and by providing certain tax relief. 


Services and benefits to older persons 


The Treasury’s fiscal and monetary policies help to maintain the purchasing 
power of the dollar, that is, they help to avoid sharp rises in the prices paid for 
such things as food, clothing, homes. This sound-money program holds special 
significance for the senior members of our population, particularly those who live 
primarily on fixed incomes, such as pensions and annuities. These are the 
people who have been hardest hit by inflation and decreases in the value of the 
dollar. 

The past 5 years have brought remarkable price stability. Measured in 1939 
dollars, there has been a change of only 3 cents in the value of the dollar since 
January 1953, as compared with a loss of 48 cents from 1939 to January 1953. 
This sound-money program which protects the life savings of our older citizens 
and eases their financial worries is being continued. 

The Treasury’s tax policies recognize the special problems encountered by 
older persons, Our tax laws grant them substantial relief through a number of 
special provisions to which the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 made important 
additions. 

The special provisions under the tax laws which benefit older persons include 
the following: Persons of 65 or over do not have to file an income-tax return 
unless their income exceeds $1,200 as compared with a $600 filing requirement for 
other taxpayers. They are allowed double personal exemptions amounting to 
$1,200. Thus, a husband and wife who are over 65 are allowed an exemption 
of $2,400. This exemption, together with the 10 percent standard deduction, 
means that they may have as much as $2,675 without paying any tax. Older 
people who are blind may get further relief from the additional personal ex- 
emption of $600 which is allowed to blind people. 

Social security benefits and railroad retirement pensions are exempt from 
tax. Also under the retirement income credit enacted in 1954 retired persons 
65 years of age or over who get modest amounts of pensions, annuities, interest, 
dividends and rents, may be completely exempt from tax. The credit, which is 
reduced where social security payments and other exempt pensions or annuities 
are received, amounts to 20 percent of retirement income with a maximum credit 
of $240 for each individual. 

The tax laws also encourage the growth of nondiscriminatory pension plans. 
Employers are allowed, within certain limits, to deduct contributions to such 
plans, covered employees are permitted to postpone payment of tax on the em- 
ployer’s contribution until they get the benefits, and qualified trusts established 
to administer the pension plans are exempt from tax. 

Other provisions of particular assistance to people of advanced years permit 
individuals of 65 and over to deduct their medical expenses, without being 
limited like other people to deducting only those expenses in excess of 3 percent 
of adjusted gross income; exempt proceeds of life insurance policies which 
are paid at the death of the insured person; and exempt up to $5,000 of pay- 
ments by an employer to beneficiaries of an employee because of employee's 
death. Moreover, many mature citizens benefit from a 1954 provision which 
exempts from tax wage continuation payments up to maximum rate of $100 
per week, made under an employer-financed plan for absence from work because 
of injury or sickness. 

Some indication of the extent to which older persons are benefiting from these 
special tax relief provisions is provided by the Treasury publication, Statistics 
of Income. Since the data cover only persons who filed income tax returns, 
the number of persons aged 65 or over who are relieved of filing a return 
because of the special provisions for the aged is not known. 

In 1954, six million additional exemptions were claimed for age and blindness. 
While a precise breakdown of the figures for age and blindness is not available, 
it is known that the great bulk of these exemptions are for age. 

Of the 8.6 million returns which had a deduction for medical expense in 1954, 
1.1 million were aged 65 or over. On returns for persons 65 or over, the 
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combined drug and medical costs were $0.7 billion, of which $0.6 billion, or 
84.8 percent was claimed as a deduction. 

In 1955, the tax credit for retirement income was claimed by over 590,000 
persons and a total tax credit of more than $87 million was claimed. Nearly 90 
percent of the persons claiming the retirement income credit were 65 years or 
over. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Objective 

The Veterans’ Administration programs are being increasingly oriented to 
meet the needs of older veterans for financial assistance, medical and sheltered 
care. By 1960 it is estimated that the average age of veterans will be 42. By 
1970 two-thirds of all veterans will probably be 45 or older, and about 9 percent 
will probably be over 65. The Veterans’ Benefit Act of 1957 covers compensation 
and pensions, hospital, domiciliary, and medical care, burial, and also other 
benefits not generally applicable to older veterans. 

Services and benefits to older veterans 

Monetary benefits, other than retirement pay, for service-connected disability 
are designated as compensation, and not pension, which is a regular allowance 
for military service alone or for a disability not connected with such service. 

Veterans of the Indian Wars, who served 30 days or more, and veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, who served 70 or 90 days or more, are entitled to a 
pension. To Indian War veterans and to Spanish-American War veterans with 
90 days of service, a monthly pension of $101.59 is payable; to the latter with 
70 days of service, $67.73. Veterans of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
war are not allowed pensions based on service alone, but, with service of 90 
days or more required, must be permanently and totally disabled. Permanent 
and total disability is defined as inability to follow a substantially gainful 
employment and a combination of percentage rating of disability with age. 
Certain income limitations are imposed. For example, at age 55 a rating of 60 
percent, and at age 60 a rating of 50 percent, on one or more disabilities is 
qualifying; but at age 65 a rating of 10 percent on any disability is sufficient. 
Under age 65, a monthly pension of $66.15, and above that age, $78.75, may be 
paid. The age of the veterans is not a factor in the eligibility of veterans for 
compensation for service-connected disability. 

Health, medical, and rehabilitation services are provided through an integrated 
system of 173 hospitals, 17 homes, and 98 clinics. Hospital care and treatment 
is ordinarily limited to veterans with service-connected disabilities and veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities who are unable to defray the cost. Out- 
patient treatment is restricted to veterans with service-connected disabilities. 
Home nursing care is also provided for service-connected disabilities where it has 
been possible to arrange public health nursing service. Protected living is avail- 
able through a system of domiciliaries and a number of State soldiers’ homes. 

The Veterans’ Administration conducts an extensive research program in 
chronic disease, and is experimenting with procedures in physical restoration 
and vocational retraining designed to return disabled veterans to community 
living. 

Veterans, their dependents and beneficiaries, their representatives, and other 
interested persons may secure information, advice, and assistance in preparing, 
developing, and presenting applications and claims under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration through the VA contact representative located in 
all large cities in the United States, at VA hospitals, the Veterans’ Benefits 
Office, regional offices, and centers. 


THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Objective 

The Railroad Retirement Board provides retirement for aged and disabled 
employees, and also benefits for the aged wives and dependent husbands of retired 
railroad employees, and survivor benefits for members of the families of deceased 
employees. Approximately 1,628,000 employees were in covered employment 
in 1956 under the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Services and benefits to older persons 

The present Railroad Retirement Act provides full retirement annuities for 
workers aged 65 and over with at least 10 years of service, and reduced annuities 
(full rates for women employees) at age 60 after 30 years of service. Disability 
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annuities are payable before age 65 providing certain service requirements are 
met. 

A worker over 65 must relinquish seniority rights with his last employer, 
railroad or otherwise, before he can receive an annuity. He cannot re.urn to 
work for a railroad or for his last nonrailroad employer without losing his 
annuity for the months he works. However, he may normally work outside 
the railroad industry for any other nonrailroad employer without penality. 
Disabled annuitants under age 65 have their annuity withheld each month they 
earn over $100. On reaching age 65, they are subject to the rules covering age 
annuitants and must relinquish seniority rights. 

In addition to their railroad annuities, employees may normally draw old-age 
benefits under the Social Security Act without reduction in their annuities. 

Monthly survivor benefits are payable beginning at age 60 to the aged widows, 
widowers, and parents of deceased insured employees. These benefits are pay- 
able until death or remarriage. In addition, monthly benefits are payable to 
widowed mothers with entitled children in their care as well as to the children. 
Lump-sum benefits are payabie when the deceased employee has no survivors 
entitled to monthly benefits. 

At the end of fiscal year 1956-57, retirement benefits were being paid to 333,500 
retired workers (including 286,500 to employees 65 and over), to 116,000 wives 
or husbands, to 165,000 widows or widowers 60 or over, and 1,100 aged parents. 
The maximum benefit presently payable to a retired employee is $185; the aver- 
age award to retired employees in 1956-57 was $121.76; the average benefit to 
wives was $47.36; and the average aged widow’s benefit award in 1956-57 was 
$59.83. The average age at retirement in 1956-57 for full-age annuitants was 
about 68 years; and the average-age annuitant on the Board’s rolls at the end 
of the fiscal year was approximately 74 years. 

The Board gives assistance and information to applicants for benefits under 
the programs through 7 regional and 97 district and branch offices located in 
strategie railroad centers throughout the Nation. In addition, there are several 
offices, which are open part time. An itinerant service is maintained at still 
other points where a field representative is available at scheduled times. Anpli- 

“ants are encouraged to go to these offices in person, whenever possible, to re- 
ceive first-hand assistance in completing forms and furnishing supporting docu- 
ments. The field offices also handle the Board’s placement service. Through 
this service, the Board attempts to help as many unemployment claimants and 
potential claimants as possible to find jobs. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Objective 
As the central personnel agency for the Federal Government—our Nation’s 
largest employer—the U. 8. Civil Service Commission works to insure that job 
opportunities in the Federal service are open to older persons as to all qualified 
persons, and that there is a sound program of benefits for those who are no 
longer able to work or wish to retire. 


Services and benefits to older persons 

To the extent the law permits, the Commission sets job standards and experi- 
ence and physical requirements in line with the abilities needed to do the Goy- 
ernment’s work, so that Federal employment practices do not directly or unwit- 
tingly deny opportunity to persons on the basis of age or other factors not related 
to doing the job. Following action by the 84th Congress in 1955, all age limits 
were removed for employment in competitive positions. 

The Civil Service Retirement System covers about 2 million Federal employees. 
As of June 1957, the average monthly benefit to a retired worker was $140. As 
a result of recent liberalization of the law, persons retiring during fiscal 1957 on 
immediate annuities received an average of $196 a month. As of June 1957, of 
the approximately 280,000 retirees, about 200,000 were age 65 and over. Retire- 
ment is compulsory at age 70, but there are also optional, disability, and other 
kinds of retirement provided in the system. 

The Retirement Act was completely revised in July 1956 (Public Law 854, 84th 
Congress). This revision and other retirement legislation have liberalized bene- 
fits, increased the opportunities for reemployment of annuitants, and made other 
improvements in the retirement system. 
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Mr. Brown. It is a pleasure to me to have this opportunity today 
to appear before your committee to discuss the problems of our older 
citizens and the role the Federal Government can play in helping to 
solve them. I appear today both as Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
representing the Secretary of Labor and the Department, and as the 
current Chairman of the Federal Council on Aging. 

Before I begin any discussion, I should like to call the attention of 
the committee to one fact that I think we should keep clearly in 
mind as our frame of reference. This is, that the term “older citizens” 
does not always mean the same age group or groups to all people. 
Some think immediately of those 60 or 65 or older. Others, of those 
45 and older; still others, of problems encountered at still earlier 
ages. The statements of the Government representatives who are to 
appear before you will demonstrate, I believe, that the problems are 
far broader and more varied than those of the age group over 65. 

You are familiar with the fact that there are some 14.8 million 
persons age 65 or more, another 36 million in middle age, and that 
these figures will rapidly increase in the years ahead, both numeric: ally 
and proportionately. I want to assure you of our concern with the 
pec ieite many of them face. 

I should like to speak first as Chairman of the Federal Council 
on Aging, and to describe for this committee the very extensive 
activities now being carried on by a wide variety of Federal agencies 
in behalf of these older persons. 

I sincerely believe that the tremendous job which the Federal 
agencies are doing in this field cannot be overemphasized. I believe 
that there are few who really know the extent of Federal programs 
and plans. One of the biggest services that could be vextormte’ in 
this area, I feel, would be dissemination as widely as possible of 
accurate information about these programs, both to those millions of 
older persons who can benefit from them, and to those in public and 
private agencies who may be in a position also to lend assistance. 
For, as I think we all agree, the major responsibility lies at the local 
level and with the citizens themselves. 

When I understook the chairmanship of the Federal Council some 
months ago, I was as well informed, I suppose, as most citizens are on 
activities in this field. I have been astonished to discover, however, 
how extensive and how effective the many programs of the Federal 
Government are in this area of the problems of our older citizens. I 
have learned about them through the work of the Federal Council 
on Aging, a consultative group of some 13 Federal agencies set up 
by a Presidential directive, for coordinating programs on behalf of 
the aging at the Federal level, with secrets arial services provided by 
the Spec ‘ial Staff on Aging of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The membership of the Council clearly demonstrates 
both the broad range of the problems in this field and the great 
diversity of existing Federal activities and programs. Included in 
the Council membership are the Department of Agriculture, the 
Treasury Department, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Civil Service Commission, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the Veterans’ Administration, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and the Small Business Administration 
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The Council serves as a center for exchange of information and 
considers and makes various general proposals for action which may 
affect a number of Federal agencies. One of its valuable functions 
is the issuance of publications with a broader scope than those of any 
one agency and to which the several member agencies make contribu- 
tions in their preparation. The most recent of these is entitled 
“Aiding Older People—Programs and Resources in the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” issued in January 1958, the volume to which we referred 
earlier, and you already have copies. I very much appreciate your 
willingness to enter this into the record because it will provide for 
the type of wide dissemination which is vitally important to the use- 
fulness of a document of this kind. 

To continue with the Council, it also has worked with the Council 
of State Governments. Recognizing that much of the responsibility 
in this area lies with the States and local communities ot with pri- 
vate organizations and individual citizens, the Federal Council and 
the Council of State Governments jointly sponsored a national Fed- 
eral-State Conference on Aging in 1956 to stimulate State organiza- 
tion and planning. This conference gave impetus to the establish- 
ment of individual statewide committees on aging with which the 
Council works upon request. 

The number of these committees has grown from 15 in 1956 to 31 
at present. In addition, the Federal Council has also joined with 
the Council of State Governments in three regional conferences within 
the year at which problems of the aging were on the agenda for dis- 
cussion by State legislative and administrative officials. 

There was participation in each case from Federal agencies particu- 
larly concerned. The latest of these, for 15 Southern States, was held 
in Atlanta at the end of February. All told they have included 
representatives from 31 States. 

Incident to the Council’s regional meetings, and I personally at- 
tended the Atlanta one, I want to make one observation which may 
be of value to the committee. 

It has to do with the very great importance of grass roots activity 
on behalf of our older citizens. By grass roots, I mean, as I have 
stated, local and State activity by governmental and private organi- 
zations. The committees and commissions functioning in this field 
are working where the older people live. To them come the imme- 
diate and the personal problems of individuals. Many of these State 
committees and commissions are just beginning their work. I am 
sure that they find conferences of the kind recently sponsored by the 
Governor of Rhode Island, and one soon to be sponsored by the 
Governor of Connecticut, most vital as a means of organizing their 
own thinking and stimulating their work. 

I come now to a discussion of the broad outlines of the principal 
Federal programs, many of them cooperative with the States, which 
are now in operation for the benefit of our older citizens. Repre- 
sentatives of some of these agencies will then follow me and discuss 
their programs in more detail. I am sure you will find that each 
agency is making an important contribution. 

There are, first, those programs which affect all of us, but which 
are directed primarily toward our senior citizens. Of these, the most 
important falls under the category of income maintenance, the larg- 
est segment of which is our social security system administered by the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Old age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and old age assistance payments now cover 
more than nine-tenths of all gainfully employed persons in the United 
States. 

Coverage under this system has been extended to benefit a large 
number of additional people. It now covers farmers, those in the mili- 
tary services, and self-employed professionals other than doctors. In 
1956 the permissive retirement age under OASI for women was low- 
ered from 65 to 62, and totally disabled persons aged 50-64 were made 
eligible for insurance benefits. The effects of per riods of low ear nings 
on benefit payments have been greatly mitigated and there has also 
been an increase in benefits in all of these systems in recent years. In 
addition there are the specialized retirement systems for railroad 
workers and the Federal civil service. 

There are other important income maintenance programs for older 
versons. To aid those indigent persons not eligible for insurance 
benefits, or with inadequ: ste ine omes, including any insurance ben- 
efits, there is the program of public assistance, in which the Federal 
Government provides the States with matching grants for payments 
to the elderly. Similar programs for the needy, blind, and perma- 
nently and totally disabled of all age groups include i nonaitien ‘able 
number of older persons. These programs were improved as re- 
ey as 1956 by an increase in the maximum for Federal matching 

grants, and provision was made for separate matching grants for 
ai al care costs, which have proved to be one of the most serious 
problems of the very elderly. 

I doubt if many people are aware of the tremendous cash benefits 
that are paid out to older persons under these Federal programs. In 
the month of December 1957 alone they exceeded $700 million, exclu- 
sive of payments to veterans and of pensions paid by the military 
services. The total amount of cash payments for fisc al year 1959 to 
individuals over 65 years of age alone under these programs are es- 
timated at $10 billion. 

There is no precise count of the number of individuals who receive 
these payments. We do know, however, that the two social security 
programs alone, that is, old age, survivors, and diss ubility insurance, 
and old age assistance payments, are now providing income support 
for 11 million aged persons. 

Among the most far-reaching programs are those in the field of 
health. The Department of He: lth, Education, and Welfare has an 
extensive program under way, particularly with reference to chronic 
diseases and research into the aging process itself, with a Center for 
Aging Research in the National Institutes of Health. It administers 
a variety of grants to States and has an active vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. Dr. Hamlin, assistant to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will testify on these programs at more length 
tomorrow. 

As extensive as these programs are, they are only a part of what 
the Federal Government is doing. The tax laws, for instance, also 
recognized the income problems of retired persons 65 years of age and 
over, and this is where the Treasury Department comes in in con- 
nection with the Federal Council on Aging. Since 1954, these people 
have enjoyed an increase in the value of their retirement dollar by 
an extension of tax credit given to retirement income and by being 
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allowed to deduct from their taxable income all medical expenses 
which they incur. 

Then there are the programs of the Veterans’ Administration whose 
clientele includes many older veterans an increasing number of whom 
are now approaching or have passed retirement age. The Veterans’ 
Administration, which provides veterans with a wide variety of re- 
habilitation, hospital, and medical services through an integrated 
system of 173 hospitals, 17 homes, and 98 clinics, “has an extensive 
research program in chronic diseases, and has recently set up a 
special unit on the aging. 

The non-service-connected pension program provides for our 23 
million veterans and their dependents an important reserve line of 
economic defense in case of disability or old age. 

The Federal-State system of public employment offices, to turn to 
another facet of the Federal program and on this I will discuss more 
at length shortly, is giving special emphasis to finding jobs for both 
veterans and nonveterans who have been prepared through rehabilita- 
tion for competitive employment. The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped also performs a fine 
public service by promoting the reemployment of people who are so 
disadvantaged. 

There is another area where some very important new programs are 
underway. This is housing. Too often, with limited income, or be- 
cause of special needs due to illness, older men and women have been 
forced to live in unsuitable quarters. Several programs for special 
Federal assistance under the Housing and Home and Finance Agency 
now make it possible to bring about considerable improvement in hous- 
ing for older people, provided local and private groups are ready to 
take the initiative. These special programs for the elderly are empha- 
sized in the low-rent public housing program and also in the Federal 
Housing Administration’s mortgage insurance program which is de- 
signed to stimulate the flow of private funds into privately owned 
housing. 

I am informed by the Housing and Home Finance Agency that 
substantial interest has developed in these programs, and I should like 
to depart momentarily to introduce to you Dr, Carter McFarland, Act- 
ing Assistant Administrator to the Housing and Home Finance 
Age ‘ney who will go into more detail in these programs if the commit- 
tee would like to hear from him later on in the morning. 

Doctor McFarland, would you stand up. 

Another source of financing, particularly for nursing homes and 
homes for convalescents, is the Small Business Administration. If 
financing for this type of home is not available on reasonable terms 
from another credit source, loans may be made directly by the Small 
Business Administration, either for the construction of new facilities, 
or the expansion or improvement of existing facilities, or to provide 
working capital for homes, hospitals, and similar health facilities. 
Nursing homes are considered for possible loans when they have an 
annual dollar volume of receipts not exceeding $1 million; and the 
upper limit of the loan to any one borrower is $250,000—except, of 
course, for additional participating in these loans by local banks. The 
Small Business Administration has an excellent description of its 
available credit facilities. 
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Other agencies represented on the Council also deal with matters 
affecting the aging, more or less directly. The Department of Com- 
merce is, of course, concerned with old persons in industry and many 
of our facts and figures about the older population come from the De- 
partment’s Bureau of the Census, as you are aware; the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned with the well-being of farmers, includ- 
ing many who are among our older citizens and in the problems of 
nutrition and programs for the use of surplus foods by needy aged; 
the Department of the Interior, with Indians and citizens of the Ter- 
ritories who belong in this category; and with a variety of recrea- 
tional programs available to older citizens as well as to others. When 
mobilization planning and defense matters are under consideration, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is interested in policies affecting re- 
tired persons as well as in the ages at which people can reasonably be 
expected to perform certain kinds of work in an emergency. 

i have thus far given you a picture of the many activities of Fed- 
eral agencies other than the Department of Labor in helping to solve 
the problems of our older citizens. I would now like to change hats, 
so to speak, and talk in my capacity as a representative of the Secre- 
tary of Labor and to describe to you the programs that the Labor 
Department is conducting in this field. 

The basic legislation establishing the Department clearly makes it 
the Department’s responsibility to provide services to persons of all 
ages which will— 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, * * * improve their working conditions, and * * * advance their op- 
portunities for profitable employment. 

At this point I would like to repeat what I have stated earlier that 
employment problems most often begin at age 45 and sometimes as 
early as age 35. Once an individual in this age group becomes unem- 
»loyed his employment problems become more critical. They are per- 
baae most critical in the 45-65 year-old age group. A majority of 
these persons are heads of families with heavy financial obligations, in 
the prime of their working lives, and are not eligible for OASI or pri- 
vate pensions, as are most of those age 65 and over. I do not, there- 
fore, believe that services should be limited to the over-65 age group 
as a number of the legislative proposals, here being considered would 
do. While we recognize that, with the lengthening life span, more 
people over 65 can and will work, the obligations of the Department 
of Labor are clearly to all workers. 

In this connection it should be noted that approximately 37 per- 
cent of the labor force of the United States is 45 years of age and over 
and the proportion is rising steadily. Our problem is thus an expand- 
ing one. This committee is aware, I know, of the facts concerning 
the changes in the Nation’s population by age within the past several 
decades and the increase in the older age groups expected in the fu- 
ture. They were documented by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in its voluminous report on studies on the aging and 
aged. 

The Department has long recognized the problems implicit in these 
population changes. Not only did it establish specific programs to 
tackle the job on a number of fronts several years ago, but it is con- 
stantly pursuing efforts to expand and improve these programs. 
Our efforts involve study and research programs, promotional activi- 
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ties, and positive action programs directly dealing with the older 
workers themselves to help them in a variety of ways. 

Our programs to promote public understanding in this area fill a 
need to know the facts concerning the employment of older workers, 
and to dispel the many misconceptions as to their value as employees, 
their work performance, and their contribution to the economy. 
major importance are our programs to increase the employment op- 
portunities to older men an women by providing services designed to 
enhance their employability, such as job counseling and individual- 
ized placement services. 

No action program, of course, is worth its salt that is not based on 
sound studies in advance. Here, I feel, the Department has done 
valuable work, and can do much more. In 1956, the Department 
made a number of studies. 

These included studies— 

(1) To determine hiring practices with respect to older 
workers ; 

(2) To develop effective methods for providing improved 
counseling and placement services to older job seekers; 

(3) To learn how the productivity, absenteeism, and turnover 
of these workers compare with that of younger workers; 

(4) To determine how pension costs affect the hiring of older 
workers; and 

(5) To ascertain the status of older workers under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Our findings in these areas disprove many of the preconceptions, 
biases and prejudices so many people have with regard to older work- 
ers and are extremely valuable not only in our own action programs 
but in our promotional activities. 

They show, for example, that in such industries as men’s footwear, 
men’s clothing, and household furniture—up to age 55, at least—there 
is more variation in performance within age groups than between 
age groups, indicative that people should be hired on the basis of 
ability, not of age. Moreover, the older workers’ records of attendance 
and stability on the job are very good. 

These activities are coordinated by a small staff in my office and are 
further coordinated through an active inter-Bureau committee within 
the Department. 

There are, for example, research and statistical functions in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, mature women’s problems in the Women’s 
Bureau, employment functions in the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, labor standards in the Bureau of Labor Standards. This is, of 
course, as it should be, for the division is according to expertise, func- 
tion, and responsibility. And this is as it should be, in my opinion, 
between departments. 

I doubt if many people fully realize the extent of the work done 
through the public employment system for the older workers. To give 
leadership and technical direction of a statewide basis to the special- 
ized counseling, job development, and placement services for older 
workers in the Department’s affiliated State employment services, an 
older worker specialist has been designated in the administrative office 
of every State employment service. In addition, full- and part-time 
specialists are functioning in some 170 employment offices located in 
the major cities and staff people in all of the 1,800 offices of the public 
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employment service system have been and are continuing to be trained 
to give special attention and service to older workers. 

Encouraging results are already evident from the special emphasis 
that has been given to helping the older job seekers in the very recent 
past. This is a relatively new direct-action, local-level program. 
Statistics for the 8-month period from July 1957, which was about 
when we started keeping records, through February 1958 show that a 
total of 683,000 placements of job seekers 45 and over were made 
through the employment service offices and nearly 64,000 workers re- 
ceived job counseling. The collection of national statistics on persons 
age 45 and over served by the State employment services is one of the 
new programs this Department has launched. 

More significant than the absolute numbers, however, are these: The 
percentage of older worker placements in total placements—I repeat, 
the percentage of older worker placements in total placements—rose 
steadily from 18.2 percent in July 1957 to 20.1 percent in February 
1958. This proportionate rise is significant, we believe, because it 
occurred during a period of declining j job opportunities and ordinarily 
such a situation affects older workers more severely than other job 
seekers. 

Significant also is the fact that there was a rise of 5 percentage 
points in placements of older workers in professional and managerial 
jobs as compared with 3 percentage points in semiskilled placements. 
Placements in all other occups tional es itegories, except unskilled, went 
up also, although to a lesser degree. This seems to show that the 
special efforts have aided older workers to maintain and even improve 
somewhat their competitive position for the job openings available. 

This description of the Department’s employment programs clearly 
shows that in evaluating proposals in the older worker field we must 
remember that these State employment services affiliated with the 
Department of Labor, through their local offices, provide an existing 
mechanism for immediate help in job finding in their own hometowns 
to older persons which is already financed from Federal sources. The 
offices are financed by funds allocated by the Federal Government from 
collections under title III of the Social Security Act. In the past 2 
years, special additional grants have been made by the Congress to 
the Department of Labor for this purpose. It is through those ¢ agen- 
cies also that some of our research studies have been conducted be- 
cause of their resources for contacting and developing data from both 
employers and job seekers across the Nation. 

There is no doubt that much progress has been made. We recognize 
of course that much hard work lies ahead if the goal of equal oppor- 
tunity in employment for older workers is to be reached. We are cur- 
rently carrying out activities designed further to improve our service 
programs and informational and educational activities regarding 
problems of older workers. We are working to develop better methods 
of assessing acquired skills and latent talents which could be developed 
through vocational training. 

Weare emphasizing 1 increased use of job c ee of aptitude and 
proficiency tests, and of referrals to training facilities and to rehabil- 
itation, health, and other agencies. In addition, assistance is provided 
these job seekers in presenting their qualifications effectively to em- 
ployers, increased attention is being given to solicitation of suitable 
job opportunities for those for whom current job opportunities are 
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not available, and special efforts are being made to eliminate or modify 
age restrictions in job orders. 

In addition to improved direct services to middle-aged and older job 
seekers, the Employment Service has been engaging in a widespread 
and sustained community program to convince management, labor, 
and the general public that age barriers in hiring are both unsound 
and aE This consists of such activities as— 

. Visits to individual employers to discuss employment and 
pre anion affecting the hiring of older workers; 

2. Discussions with groups of employers regarding the im- 
ar tance and soundness of utilizing the skill of these job seekers ; 

Discussions with civic, fraternal, and other groups to obtain 
hai understanding and support in regard to this problem ; 

4. Use of effective aids such as charts and slides, to point out 
the soundness of hiring on the basis of an individual’s ability to 
perform the job; 

5. Utilization of newspapers, magazines, radio and television 
to present the story about the middle-aged and older job seekers ; 
and finally 

6. Stimulation of the establishment of statewide and local com- 
mittees to bring to the attention of the public the problems created 
by age barriers in hiring and actions which can be taken in the 
community. 

This picture I have given you of the manner in which the Federal 
Government is dealing with the problems of older workers clearly 
demonstrates, we believe, that the problems of any age group g far 
beyond the appropriate functions, responsibilities, and expertise of 
any one Government agency. 

It. also demonstrates, we believe, that the Federal Government is 
currently organized to meet its principal responsibilities and has the 
flexibility to meet changing needs in this area. The Government is 
already actively aware of the real needs in this field and has an im- 
pressive variety of existing programs which are being vigorously 
carried out and constantly improved. 

For all of these reasons the administration would be strongly op- 
»osed to any legislative proposals which would establish an overall 
Beans in any one Government department, such as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to centralize the work dealing 
with the problems of our older citizens. Those of us represented in 
the Federal Council on Aging, of course, believe that more can be 
accomplished. ‘This is not an attitude of complacenc; y- Within the 
administration we are giving thought to the ways in which the Coun- 
cil can perform more effectively. “Present and prospective needs for 
coordination, general promotional activity, and other cooperative ef- 
forts in the Federal Government, it seems to me, can best be carried 
out through the kind of mechanism represented by the Federal Coun- 
cil on Aging. There are important advantages which attach to the 
flexibility of a P residentially created agency of this kind. 

There is a question as to the desir: ability of legislative direction to 

call a White House or a national conference on aging. As I have in- 
dicated, a series of conferences is already being “held, and there is a 
strong case for believing that determination of the appropriate time 
and subject matter of further national conferences should remain with 
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the Executive acting either through the Federal Council on Aging or 
through particular agencies on subject matters within their responsi- 
bilities. 

I speak both for Secretary Mitchell and myself when I state that 
we deeply appreciate the opportunity this appearance has given us 
to present the story of our older citizens and of the activities of the 
Federal Government and our Department in this field before the 
Congress and a wider public audience. We sincerely hope that the 
current hearings and work of your committee will do much to stimu- 
late a needed interest in and awareness of what is being done, and 
that they will provide a sound basis for further action. 

And again let me say that, while my comments lead to the con- 
clusion that I think we have held of this problem, in no sense are we 
complacent. It is a growing problem and all of those Federal agen- 
cies which have a piece of it are constantly alert and pushing to do 
more and to do more effective work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Before you call upon your associates there, perhaps the 
committee with this report of yours fresh in mind would like to ask 
you some questions relating to any part of this statement. 

Mr. Brown. It was not my part to ask them to testify but rather 
to get aid and comfort from them as you have questions, both of them 
having broad backgrounds in this area. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Zelenko, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Zetenxo. Let me commend you first of all on the thoroughness 
of your statement. I, however, beg to disagree with your conclusion. 

1 would like to ask you in regard to your last three lines the mean- 
ing of the thought. You say: 

We sincerely hope that the current hearings and work of your committee will 


do much to stimulate a needed interest in and awareness of what is being done, 
and that they will provide a sound basis for further action. 


Basically, the only thing this committee can do as a branch of the 
Congress in the way of providing a sound basis for future action is 
to enact legislation. 

On the top of page 23 you say you do not see any need for any legis- 
lation. I think the bottom statement is a bit inconsistent with the top 
one unless you want us to be an advertising agency for the work you 
are doing. I say that most sincerely. 

Can you explain the inconsistency ? 

Mr. Brown. I think I am talking in terms of spreading on the 
record from a variety of sources, including myself, the kind of in- 
formation which would prompt a variety of different kinds of action, 
perhaps on the State level, perhaps on the local level, but not neces- 
sarily at this time legislative action at the Federal level. 

Mr. Zetenxo. You do not feel, do you, that we could, in our ca- 
pacity as Federal legislators, stimulate the various State govern- 
ments to further their old-age programs? And I think that would 
be beyond the scope of our powers. 

Mr. Brown. Indeed I do, sir. I think there is evidence in some 
of the activity of the States which, perhaps, have not come up with 
any specific legislation, but as a result of a series of hearings. I 
attended one, for instance, in your New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of the Aging some months ago in New 
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York. That sort of thing, while it has led to some legislation, has, 
I think, also had very material value in laying the problem before the 
people who are most ‘concerned and stimulating a variety, as I said, a 
variety of actions which need not necessarily be legislative to be 
mechs 

Mr. Zetenxo. Do you mean then that your thought is that the 
most. we should do is to do things of a salutory nature rather than 

a legislative nature in this field and let the activities remain as they 
are in the departments. 

Mr. Brown. It is my judgment and I think the administration’s 
judgment generally that at this time this is not the appropriate time 
to take any Federal legislative steps in this area. 

Mr. ZeLenko. On pages 21 and 22, you have summarized, I believe, 
the activities that the Department has engaged in and you say be- 

cause of that you do not feel that any legislation is necessary, in 
ether words, you do not feel, let us say, that a Bureau of Older 
Persons should be established. 

Do you not think that such a Bureau would be able to coordinate 
all this work so that the work would go ahead more efficiently than 
it is going at the present time. 

Mr. Brown. No. Our view, as has been expressed, I think in 
comments on the bill, is that the establishment of a single Bureau 
would be more likely to produce conflict, overlapping, things of that 
kind, than does this cooperative mec hanism, this informative mech- 
anism that we presently have in the Federal Council on Aging. This 
is a many faceted problem and so many Federal agencies are in- 
volved that to set up a single bureau with any kind of authority to 
act in the overall field would create this kind of overlapping, would 
not be as effective. 

Mr. ZetEnKO. Is that not true of most any other problem? When 
you have a Bureau you have authority and you have coordination. 
If you do not have a Bureau you may have overlapping. You have 
advisory councils such as substantially as outlined here. 

Would you say then, as a general thought, that Bureaus are bad 
for an operation, whereas advisory counc ils are good, because Bureaus 
might lead to overlapping ? I want the gener ral thought behind it. 

Mr. Brown. It seems to me, though, a “bureau obviously has 

Mr. Zetenxo. Let me finish. Pardon me. 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me. 

Mr. ZeLenko. Or do you think this is just a particular problem 
which does not lend itself to a bureau? 

Mr. Brown. You have given my answers, sir; yes. 

Mr. Ze_enKko. Now, I just have one more question. 

On page 17, line 17, subdivision (4), you say that your Depart- 
ment has conducted certain investigations regarding the effect of 
pension plans on the hiring of older workers. 

Can you briefly give me, if possible, the result of that study? 

Mr. Brown. I would comment in a sentence or two and then 
would like to ask Mrs. Wickens to comment at more length if she 
would. 

Our study has generally proven that there are some rather strik- 
ing misconceptions as to the impact of pensions on the older 
worker, that is, it has not been conclusive in terms that pensions 
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are not a major inhibiting factor, but it has cleared the air as to 
the actual cost, and I think will be helpful in eliminating some of 
the bias that attaches to this particular facet of the hiring problem. 

Mr. ZevenKo. Not using the word “bias” as you have used it, Mr. 
Brown, but I would like to use the word “cost” or “figure.” Have you 
found generally that pension plans have been an inhibiting figure 
against the hiring of older workers because of the cost ? 

Mr. Brown. Employers have taken that position and have given 
costs as an answer. This was one of the things toward which the 
study was directed. 

Could I ask Mrs. Wickens to perhaps expand on that ? 

Mr. Zetenxo. Yes. I would be very happy to have her. 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, in looking into this problem—— 

Mr. Zetenko. May I correct you ? 

( “roxy Sermon Wier is the chairman. 

Mrs. Wickens. Sorry. 

Mr. Congressman, certainly. 

The Secretary of Labor, in looking into this problem, initially ap- 
pointed a group of technical experts to consult on the problem be- 
cause, as you know, it is a very intricate one, and the report which 
T have and would be very glad to give you is entitled “Pension Costs 
in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers.” It included a number 
of people from the insurance and financial world. Their conclusion 
was that costs were overrated by employers, in fact, as they related to 
the hiring of older workers; that while there was no doubt that this 

objection to the hiring of older workers, was commonly stated by 
older workers to be a fac tor, that the true costs were not as great as 
it was commonly believed. That is, in effect, the burden of this study. 

Mr. Zetenxo. In other words, that when an employer advances a 
reason for not hiring an older worker that his pension costs would 
be high, you say substantially your investigation has shown that that 
is not a valid reason. 

Mrs. Wickens. Shall we say it is exaggerated in any event. Now, 
it will differ with the kind of pension plan, of course. In some cases 
there are cases in which the cost would be heavier. There are others, 
where spread over a long period of time, the difference appears not 
to be so great. 

I should s say, sir, that this is one subject which we believe is much 
in need of further study and much further publicizing than has been 
given to it. 

Very recently there has been a fine study of this kind completed in 
Canada and only within the week there has been informal discus- 
sions going on between the experts in social security and ourselves 
looking toward some additional investigation in this field with more 
facts and figures than this publication contains. We recognize this as 
a very real problem. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I thank you. And just one more queestion. 

In the line or the subdivision just next, you say you have made a 
study on the effect of collective- bargaining agr eements on hiring of 
older workers. What has, very briefly, if you can give it to us, that 
study shown ? 

Mr. Brown. Again I would like to ask Mrs. Wickens to comment, 
if she would. 
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Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. This shows, in effect, that the large num- 
ber of collective- bargaining agreements do cover, under what we com- 
monly call seniority Tules, the retention and the job- termination rights 
of older workers and also, of course, they cover health and insurance 
plans and pension ph ans, all of which have an age factor, so that they 
are very considerably imbedded in all of our collective-bargaining 
agreements, 

This is quite universal, really. There are fewer provisions with 
reference to the hiring of people with reference toage. I have a two- 
volume study here, which I shall be very glad to leave with you. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Would you be kind enough to leave them with the 
committee ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I have just one more question, Mr. Brown. I wish 
you would explain to me so that I could understand more clearly why 
it is that you feel that coordination in a bureau would not be as 
effective as having this task, both of study and of public relations 
and of actual work on the old age, more effective in a council or a 
loose-knit operation rather than in a bureau ? 

Mr. Brown. I think it is a question going again back to the wide 

variety of facets to the problem. 

By way of illustration, in the Department of Labor we operate, 
as you know, on a Federal-State system. It is a partnership system 
between the Department of Labor and 48 State agencies. This is a 
long-time relationship that has proven very effective. It is demon- 
strably effective in this business of the employment of the older worker. 
A bureau set up in the Department over elsewhere would be apt to 
overlap. Would it, for instance, take direct charge of the State agen- 
cies where the hiring of the older worker was inv olved ? 

Would it needle the bureau in Washington? Exactly how would 
it handle its functions in connection with this particular relationship ? 

There are throughout Government in the majority or many of these 
agencies represented on the Council similar types of relationships 
through which they function. They have increasingly sufficient ap- 
propriations to follow their functions. The top people in each of them 
get together to be sure the left hand knows what the right is doing, 
to get stimulative ideas, to work cooperatively, where cooperation is 
appropriate. 

This seems to me as a matter of judgment the proper way to handle 
this kind of problem. 

If you are dealing with training, let us say, or apprenticeship, or 
some relatively restricted area of effort of public service, then a bureau 
is the appropriate way to handle it. But with a broad clientele the 
many facets, again, of this program, a single bureau located in any 
department does not seem to me as the way to get at it most effectively. 

Mr. ZeELENKO. What disturbs me, sir, is this, and may I say I have 
no legislation of my own before the committee on this subject, so I 
do not talk for my personal basis as such, but there are a great num- 
ber of bills which are before this committee which have been spon- 
sored by members from both sides, so it does not seem to be a political 
problem and yet it seems to me that the very introduction of that 
legislation by a great number of members on both sides bespeaks a 
need for such a bureau. I have spoken to a great many members and 
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they seem to feel, and they are somewhat knowledgeable on this sub- 
ject, that such a bureau would be helpful. 

Then we hear your side. And I say, frankly, I am disturbed. 

You just used an expression that it is good to know what the left 
hand does and what the right hand does. Does that not speak a good 
case for a bureau or coordinated setup ? 

You seem to be disturbed about the fact that a bureau with au- 
thority or a certain amount of authority would not be as effective 
as an advisory council. Suppose legislation, if there was such en- 
acted, encompassed a bureau, or env isioned a bureau, let us say, which 
would be an advisory one, but which would be a coordination setup. 
Would that in any way make you feel that perhaps a bureau might 
be good, or do you feel in any event that a bureau, or whatever you 
might call it, should not be put into existence ? 

That was a long question. It is more of a statement and seeking of 
information. I am trying to seek information, 

Why should so many people be for a bureau, that is on a nonpolitical 
basis, as I say, people on both sides, and you people in the Depart- 
ment feel there should not be a bureau! Help me along that line or 
tell me why they have no solid ground to stand on. I would appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr. Brown. I would not go so far as to say they have no ground 
tostand on. As you say many of them are knowledgeable people who 
know a good deal about the problem. 

I would say that cooperative activity on the part of those involved 
is an absolute essential to avoid both gaps and overlapping. How- 
ever, if cooperation is the main purpose of a bureau, then it seems 
to me that you get the same thing through a Federal council similar 
to the one that we have. It is then a question of what mechanism 
best serves the purpose, and my hope is that as a result of the testi- 
mony you have heard today and will be hearing over the next 2 or 3 
days, that possibly some of the s spears of the bill will find that there 
is more being done in this area than perhaps they were aware of prior 
to our appearance before you. 

Mr. Zecenxo. I thank you very much. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wrer. Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. Brown, maybe we could clarify the discussion that 
you have had with Mr. Zelenko by breaking this down into the three 
types of legislation that we have before the committee. 

The first is for the creation of the Bureau, which also has pro- 
visions in it for grant-in-aid to the various States. It has been esti- 
mated from the testimony of others before the committee previously 
that this might run into pretty well around $5 billion. And I might 
say that with regard to that particular item most of the legislation 
that is on the majority side, or the Democrats have introduced that 
proposal, 

The second is for the establishment of a commission, a commission 
whose primary purpose would be to investigate the various phases 
of this problem, to do what it can to assist in finding ace saeielianas 
or creating a greater incentive to the older people, something for 
them to do in their old age rather than to sit around and be content, 
to put it bluntly, be on a dole. 
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The third is a bill to create a White House conference on this sub- 
ject. 

As I take your statement, and I listened quite attentively and read 
your statement, I believe it is your opinion that there is no need for 
greater Federal participation, financially at least, in this problem, 
that you seem to think that the Federal Gov ernment should be merely 
a coordinator, accumulating and also giving advice in the various 
phases of the problem. 

I take the opinion, too, that you expressed in your statement that 
you can see good out of a White House conference on this subject 
matter. 

I wonder whether we could simplify your colloquy between Mr. 
Zelenko and yourself by expressing your opinion on these three phases 
of legislation. 

Mr. Brown. I shall try and perhaps ask Mr. Ravin or Mrs. Wickens 
to supplement what I say. 

In regard to additional Federal financing of State activity I would 
point out first, without going into detail, and we would be glad to sup- 
ply the detail later, and some of it here, that a great deal of Federal 
financing is already going out from Washington in this area. 

I have pointed out, of course, the employment service end of things, 
of which I am most aware, and the amount of money being spent 
directly or indirectly on the employment side of this thing is measured 
in tens of millions of doll: ars—over 10 million. 

The same is true, I am certain, in terms of research. It certainly 
is true in terms of OASI and in other ways a great deal of Federal 
financing is already involved. 

So I would say that it is my judgment and the administration’s 
judgment at this time that there is no call at this time for further 
direct Federal grants in this area beyond what is already being done. 

Mr. Boscu. Is it not a fact, Mr. Brown, with regard—— 

Mr. Brown. And some has been requested. I mean beyond what has 
been requested and presently being spent. 

Mr. Boscu. Is it not a fact, too, with regard to plans, you are 
speaking about, there is contribution by the individual to the fund, 
the OAST and social security 4 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is correct, sit 

Mr. boscu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. I would m: ike one other comment in this regard before 
moving on to the next, that is, I think it is generally recognized and 
most of these bills recognize that this must be, to be effective, a program 
which is believed in and worked on and financed, at least to a sub- 
stantial degree on the local level where the problem exists, that it 
would never admit of a completely federally dominated type of 
activity. 

Second, in regard to the question of a commission, I am not sure I 
quite got the question, but I think, first, Congress, the Senate at least, 
has alre: udy within the last year or two done a rather exhaustive piece 
of work in this area, some 10 volumes or so— 

Mr. Ravin. That i is right. 

Mr. Brown. In the matter of seeing what research is being done, 
getting it all on the table where it is available to those who can use it. 

Again going back to an older theme, the several Federal agencies 
involved in this business are constantly working toward what I ‘gather 
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you were speaking about, the question of recreation, use of full em- 
ployment, making a contribution to their society instead of sitting in 
a rocking chair on the porch. Each of the agencies in their own way 
is tackling this problem all the time: The Labor Department in terms 
of employment, the Interior Department in terms of recreation, things 
of that kind. A commission might at some time make a contribution. 
It is our judgment the evidence at this time would not warrant the 
establishment of a commission on the basis of need. 

Third, as to the White House conference, the President, the execu- 
tive, has at any time the authority, the right, to call a conference if 
in his judgment or in the administration’s judgment it would be help- 
ful and constructive. 

At the moment, it is our judgment that to be successful there must 
be a fairly uniform, wide-scale, statewide productive interest in this 
area; that from that stems the need and the usefulness of a national 
conference, and that legislation is not necessary and perhaps would 
not be appropriate in this area at this time. Conceivably in the 
future it might be helpful, but at this time it does not seem to us 
needful. 

Mr. Boscn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Brown. Might I ask Mrs. Wickens: Do you have a comment ? 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have a comment, Mr. Ravin? 

Mr. Ravin. I think because of Congressman Zelenko’s special in- 
terest in a bureau 

Mr. ZeLtenko. You may indicate I do not have any special interest 
in a bureau. 

Mr. Ravin. I meant the tenor of your question was directed to the 
problem of whether or not a bureau should be established. This has 
considerable attraction even to people like myself. We are all im- 
patient to get something done in a significant way. So we turn to 
one point that can be held responsible for carrying out a program 
that. we know needs to be done. 

The difference with such an approach is that the field is basically 
different, not from the Children’s Bureau but from most functions of 
other bureaus. 

You cover in aging all aspects of life—employment, health, retire- 
ment, recreation, income maintenance, everything that you can think 
of for the young or an old person. Those things are being carried 
on fairly effec tively within the Federal Government. 

If you are going to set up a bureau the first question you have in 
mind, beside from organizations, is who are the people, what are the 
competencies you will need? You will need people who are con- 
versant with the processes of aging, with health of the aging, with 
employment service functions, with housing. Those specialists are 
now available in the agencies within government and can be drawn 
upon by a coordinating group like the Federal Council. If you set up 
a bureau, they would have to recruit these people. 

Are they going to be able to attract physicians away from Public 
Health who are any more competent than the ones we have in Public 
Health now ? 

So the basic problem of how would you get the manpower to do 
a job better than it is being done in the agencies that exist, I think 
is one of the answers. 
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Mr. ZeLtenxko. You might have more substance to the rest of your 
argument. We have a soap manufacturer who is Secretary of De- 
fense. So I think we can get somebody in the bureau. 1 am not 
disparaging- 

Mr. Ravin. Iam talking about more than that. 

Mr. ZetenKo. That part of your argument. It don’t think it 
reaches me. We have been able to man bureaus and departments in 
this Government I think of equal importance with this one. But that 
part of the argument does not appeal to me. 

What I would like you to address yourself to, sir, is the part you 
were going into; that is, why an additional ‘coordination is ‘not 
necessary. 

Mr. Ravtn. I do not think we would maintain that additional co- 
ordination or stronger coordination is not necessary. We are at- 
tempting to improve ‘the coordinative facilities. 

Mr. Zecenko. How is that done? 

Mr. Ravin. There are many coordinative facilities, and I think we 
need them at all levels of State and Federal Governments. The State 
council tries to coordinate on a departmental level. Within the 
HEW, which has many programs, there is a coordinating committee 
on the aging and intensive staff on the aging, with full-time staff. 
At lower levels within the HEW, within the Public Health, there is a 
coordinating committee and also within NIH, part of Public Health, 
there is another group that is responsible for aging research in that 
field. 

A committee, a small group of people, work in social security 
to coordinate programs in public assistance and social security. 
Over in housing, there is a full-time person in FHA on housing for 
the elderly. They have an advisory committee, in this case, of public 
citizens rather than Government officials that work on the problem, 
consider the problems of housing for the elderly. 

This is true in most agencies. One coordinating mechanism is not 
going to solve the problem because there are needs for coordination 
within each ‘ agency, too, and even within breakdowns of the agency. 

Mr. ZeLeNKo. Let me comment on this. The fact that you folks 
are here today represents coordination of some kind. You have got- 
ten material together. 

Can you just tell me, Mr. Brown, was it difficult; did you have much 
trouble getting the coordination together to bring yourselves here 
with all these statistics? ‘That would be an ex: :mple of coordination, 
would it not ? 

[ just want to know, and I say most seriously, are you able to put 
your hands on it, on any of these facets, factors, that you have to get 
hold of from time to time? Can you get it ra pidly ¢ Can you get it 
efficiently ? 

The way it is now and the fact you are here today shows coordina- 
tion of some kind. 

Mr. Brown. I would say in that regard this book you have seen 
took us a matter of 2 or 3 weeks to get together. When we decided it 
was a good idea, and perhaps overdue, each agency threw up its own 
part of it. T hey were coordinated in my office and in HEW and put 
together. The Labor Depar tment pr inted it. Somebody else distrib- 
uted it. And it was very quickly put together and gotten out. 


os ‘ 
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This afternoon at 2:30 the Federal Council is meeting. We meet 
at least six times a year. This afternoon, in effect, we are going to 
discuss this whole question of whether we can do the job which we 
were set up to do more effectively than we have been doing it in the 
past. 
Mr. ZetenKo. I have just one more question. Do you feel, under 
the present setup and buttressing your arguments, that in any of these 
facets which you have spoken about, the various work of the Council, 
that there is an authority of any kind needed to effectuate and 
strengthen any of the programs ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I think there is a question. I think that is something 
_ e want to give a little more thought to; the question of a more cen- 

ral clearinghouse, the question of publications, perhaps. Certainly, 
ane er, there is no thought of vesting the Council with authority 
over its constituent oaoneies 

Mr. ZetenKo. No, I do not mean vesting the Council with author- 
ity. You have indicated substantially that if you had a bureau you 
would have a bureau with authority to enforce certain doctrines, 
whereas it really is not needed. But are there any of these facets in 
which you feel that authority is needed and you do not have it now to 
help the older people in any of the programs? 

Mr. Brown. There is always room for improvement. I feel I am 
not quite sure I get your question. I do not think any coordinative 
body should have, as things are set up, authority over constituent 
agencies. I think the Council perhaps, in the publication field, could 
do more if it had somewhat more staff in terms of joint public ations, 
such as this one, rather than having to borrow from this one and the 
other one to vet the job done. This was done fairly effectively. 

Mr. ZecenKo. Outside of the question of publication and publiciz- 
ing, do you feel there is any legislation needed at all now for the assis- 
tance of older people ? 

Mr. Brown. Nothing I think beyond the appropriations and the 
financing we need, both current and suggested to the Congress, to 
better do the job that we are presently doing. 

Mr. Zetenko. On the question of appropriations and financing, is 
the money disbursed from a central setup in your department, or are 

various different departments disbursing their appropriations for 
older people ? 

Mr. Brown. Are you asking within the Labor Department? 

Mr. Zetenxo. Yes, within the Labor Department. Or does your 
statement encompass matters outside of the Labor Department when 
you were talking just now about appropriations ? 

Mr. Brown. I was talking directly about the Labor Department’s 
appropriation request in which we have presently and are anticipat- 
ing further requests for specific work in terms of research and terms 
of | training, specific counselors and people of that kind on the local 
level to work with this problem. 

Mr. Zevtenxo. Does that come out of one department or is there 
several divisions in the Labor Department which would get appro- 
priations to do this work ? 

Mr. Brown. There are several divisions, sir. 

Mr. ZitenKO. Which ones are they ? 

Mr. Brown. Most particularly the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, which is the whole State Employment Service proposition. The 
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other is the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A third might be the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, the mature worker, the mature-woman problem. 

Mr, ZetenKxo. Do you think that might best be handled by one 
bureau or do you think it works well the w: ay it is now or would sepa- 

rate appropriations and the separate administration of the separate 
appropriations be better ? 

Mr. Brown. I think it works admirably as it is presently set up, from 
my experience with it over a number of years. It is coordinated in 
my office and special funds are available to my office for that coordina- 
tion. That is supplemented by an interbureau committee, a very 
active one, which sees to it that they are all pushing in the same direc- 
tion and making the best use of the dollars that we collectively have. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Brown, and I am speaking to your associates when 
I say this rings a familiar sound to me, because during 1949, 1950, 
and 1951 we spent many, many weeks on a very parallel problem, 
that was, trying to arrive at this kind of a solution of the care of the 
physically handicapped. They are closely related, these two problems, 
as it developed here this morning. 

First, let me ask you, Mr. Brown, because I think you dwelt con- 
siderably in your statement here on your position as Chairman of the 
Federal Council of Ageing, and I understand that is a council of per- 
haps 10 or 12 of local units of the Federal Government that have a 
phase of this ageing problem. When was this Council set up or 
initiated ¢ 

Mr. Brown. It was set up by Presidential order in 1956, April, I 
think. 

Mr. Ravin. April 1956. 

Mr. Brown. Perhaps if you would like to pursue it further I have 
the order in front of me and what he desired to do about it, or perhaps 
that can become a part of the record. 

Mr. Wier. What brought about the setting up of this? There must 
have been some reason for setting up a Federal Council for care of 
the aged. 

Mr. Brown. I think recognition at that time of an emerging and 
growing problem by the Executive requiring coordination and co- 
operative activity at the top level of each of the several agencies in- 
volved. 

Mr. Wier. So your Council has not had too wide an experience if 
it was set up in 1956? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wier. And each agency that is affected by this aged problem 
has indicated a representative to bring back to that agency the medium 
of exchange and the medium of relationship ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir, and it is almost in every case a 
rather high level representative of the agency. I am chairman for 
the time being. Dr. Hamlin, of whom I spoke a moment ago, is a mem- 
ber. Mr. McFarland, whom I introduced, is a member. So it is a 
fairly high level group from each of the agencies. 

Mr. Wier. As a layman, now, and I came to Congress as a repre- 
sentative of labor, I am going to give you a typical example of my 
interest in this legisl: ation or the ultimate goal of this legislation. 
Perhaps I can do it in two ways. First, I get a letter, and I ‘get quite 
a few of them now as chairman of this subcommittee, from an aged 
couple, and that could be anywhere from 55, health has a lot to do 
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with what we call age, deterioration. I think there is a review being 
made now by some organization in the United States. I think we all 
received a questionnaire as to how come some of our most talented 
citizens of the United States are still active and very valuable, and 
many of them great statesmen at 70, 75, and 80 here in the C ongress. 
So I do not apply strictly age. I think age is something else besides 
ability and good health. But here is an elderly couple that I want 
to cite to you as a typical example of what I run into, both in and out 
of the Congress. This would be true if I were serving on a welfare 
board in my State, or if I were serving in your employment agency 
in my State, or a number of other agencies. ‘This couple writes or 
comes to this agency. They are the persons that, I might say, are not 
covered by any of our so-called annuity or grant-in- “aid. The only 
thing that they are covered by is old age-age assistance, and that is 
a bare living. But they come or write, and it could happen in New 
York, California, or in my city of Minneapolis. They were self-em- 
ployed or they may have been off of a farm. In either event, business 
did not succeed and so they came to the city. They have no social 
security standing. They never belonged to an organization that had 
any insurance or any pension. So they go to these : agencies that you 
are now citing as the agencies that are getting this money from the 
Federal Government. I think the great bulk of the money that Con- 
gressman Bosch here and yourself have cited as being expended now 
in this field is going to the agencies and not the aged. You may say 
that they are getting some of the services there from these agencies, 
but the facts are this: 

This couple says: 

I am now reaching the end of what little resources I saved out of my self- 
employment or off of the farm or in a small store that my wife and I ran. And 
I am confronted with this problem: I have been all around seeking employment 
and in most cases, particularly plants that have war contracts or are doing 
work for the Government. 

The first question they are confronted with is the age, which in 
most cases is against them. So employability is impossible or is not 
in the picture. Then they are confronted with the question of the 
rent that they are paying. 

I have reached the end of the rope in paying $90 for my wife and myself, and 
this is the best that I can find around for a decent place to live in. 

Now, then, the Federal Government, State governments, and mu- 
nicipal governments have public housing where the rents are reason- 
ably allocated on the basis of income. So they get the base rate, the 
minimum rate in those public, State, and municipal housing. What 
happens there? When a vacancy happens in those F ederal “projects, 
State and community projects, the veterans have veterans’ preference 
and so the young veteran and his wife have a preference over this old 
couple who probably never served his country for one reason or an- 
other. 

Then he adds that— 

My wife needs an operation. She should go to a hospital. She is not too 


well. But I haven’t the money to provide for hospitalization for her. I have 
no Blue Cross, Red Cross, White Cross, or whatever it is. 


So those are the kinds of problems that many, many people have 
who are going to your agency. They go over to J your placement bu- 
reau. Again age is against them and so they say 
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Well, there is a lot of money being spent in the interest and the care of the 
aged but we don’t get any of it. All that is left for us after another year or so 
when my resources are completely depleted is to apply to the welfare board for 
old-age assistance. 

Is that not about the picture? 

Mr. Brown. I am sure there are many pictures such as that. I see 
some of these letters myself, particularly those who have failed to 
get jobs that were still able and willing and anxious to work. You 
certainly cannot quarrel with the fact that there are many couples in 
that situation. 

Mr. Wier. I am sure that both of these Congressmen sitting here 
have had appeals from people to get in public housing, whether it is 
New York State or whether it is the Federal Government, and what 
do you find—veterans’ preference there. 

Mr. Brown. Might I ask Dr. McFarland to address himself to that 
problem ? 

Mr. Wier. I was going to call on Dr. McFarland, if we can get 
to him before the bell rings, because housing is an important issue, 
where people have to put out $90 today to live under a roof, all the 
way from $75 for an elderly couple. Even though they have a pen- 
sion it just about eats up their social security, but we have a lot of 
people that are not covered by social security. We have a lot of peo- 
ple whose means of support are just about depleted, if they are not 
depleted, and I think the American people are just a little proud to go 
down, and sometimes I refer to it as the breadline, and go through all 
the routine questioning that you have to go through to get the mere 
sustenance of life. 

You have to cut that rent down and you have to cut down the 
grocery bill and all the other necessities of life for a bare minimum 
living. 

Mr. Brown. Of course this, I suppose, gets basically into the 
income-maintenance thing which I am personally not prepared to 
speak to today, the OASI type of legislation. Perhaps Dr. Hamlin 
may have a comment either now or tomorrow when he appears before 
you and perhaps Dr. McFarland would like to say something on the 
housing now if you would like to hear from hin. 

Mr. Wier. Who? 

Mr. Brown. Dr. McFarland. 

Mr. Wier. Yes, we would be very glad to, because I am very much 
interested in that. 

[ had a lot of people say, “Why can’t you help me?” We have 
five housing projects, Federal and city, and every time I try to get 
them in a housing project, with their meager means, I am confronted 
with veterans’ preference by the manager of the project. 

Mr. Brown. Might I introduce again Dr. McFarland, Acting As- 
sistant Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
It has a rather extensive program that I think will be of interest to 
you in this regard. 

Mr. Wrer. I had him on my list here. So we will take care of you 
now, Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Chairman, to speak to the point you raised, 
the legislation that we now have affecting housing for the elderly was 
passed in the Housing Act of 1956. As you know, this legislation 
comes under the Banking and Currency Committee. 
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One of the points that was cleared up in that legislation was the 
very point you are speaking of. 

At the present time local housing authorities which are responsible 
for public housing have the option under the law to establish an over- 
as preference for elderly people if they elect to. So there is 
now legislation since 1956 which would make possible at the option 
of the local authority 

Mr. Wier. The local authority ? 

Mr. McFartanp. A preference for admission for elderly people. 

Mr. Wier. If it were a slum clearance project it would be the Fed- 
eral Government. If it were a development problem it would be the 
city, State and Federal Government. 

fr. McFartanp. Yes. I thought you were talking to low-rent 
housing projects in Minneapolis 

Mr. Wier: Tam. 

Mr. McFartanp. Which are, as you know, built and operated by 
the State housing authority, the arms of the local government and are 
assisted with subsidies and loans from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wier. We still have Sumner Field, which is strictly a Fed- 
eral project, if you are familiar with Minneapolis. 

Mr. McFarianp. This must be 

Mr. Wier. The biggest one. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Directly owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Wier. Yes, directly owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McFartanp. This must be a war housing project. 

Mr. Wire. It is. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The legislation I speak of goes to low-rent public 
housing, not war housing. 

Mr. Wier. That is where they want to go, to Sumner, because the 
rent is better there than the later ones because of the cost. 

Mr. McF artanp. I see. 

Mr. Wier. Did I hear you say that that is made optional by the 
local authority? In New York it would be the New York City 
Authority or the State. 

Mr. McFartanp. The local or the city. These are federally as- 
sisted projects but the Jaw now authorizes the local authority, if it 
elects, to set up this permission for elderly people. This is consistent, 
I think, with all of the housing programs. We try to help the locals. 
We do not try to tell them what to do. We assume they know their 
problems better than we do. 

I would assume, sir, if this problem you cite, the one case you cite 
is true, there is a possibility that the local housing authority in Minne- 
apolis has failed to respond to it. It does have the authority, if it 
elected to give a preference, which would at least make the occupancy 
preference equal to those of veterans. 

Mr. Wier. I thought I knew something about the housing bill that 
just passed, but that escaped my attention. 

Mr. McFaruanp. This was in 1956, sir. 

Mr. Wier. How about the one we just passed ? 

Mr. McFartanp. The Sparkman bill you are speaking of? 

Mr. Wier. The one the President just signed. 
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Mr. McFaruanp. This did not affect the low-rent public housing, 
sir. The Sparkman bill went principally to FHA, Federal Housing 
Administration loan program and the VA. 

Mr. Wier. Yes, the GI. 

Mr. McFartanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. What I pointed my finger at still exists. In many of 
these housing projects the veterans’ preference still applies for va- 
cancies. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. In low-rent public housing—— 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. McFartanp. There are several preferences written into the 
law. Assume 5 or 6 projects in a city. Since the rents are low, there 
are obviously a lot of people who want to get into them. Congress 
has written into this law certain preferences, as you say, including 
one for veterans. Basically, the standard for admission is low in- 
come. You have to have low income. Fundamentally, you have to 
have low income so low that it makes it impossible for you to get a 
decent house in the private market. This is basic criterion for ad- 
mission to public housing. 

Among those who are eligible by virtue of low income, Congress 
set up certain priorities. If five people are eligible and one is a 
veteran he tends to go to the top of the list. 

What I am saying to you, sir, is that the Housing Act of 1956 that 
the Congress passed had another preference provision which au- 
thorizes an elderly person to be put at the top of the list. 

Mr. Wier. You are familiar with the bill that was just passed. 
What provisions are made in that bill that the President just signed 
that is of any relief or hope to the aged? Is there anything in there 
in the way of funds or preference ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No, sir; nothing directly bearing on that. 

That was, as you know, basically an emergency bill designed to 
counteract the current economic downturn and to make it possible 
to increase the level of home building in the country because of the 
employment it would produce, and so forth. 

Mr. Wier. But there is a lot of slum clearance money in that bill, 
is there not? 

Mr. McFartanp. No, sir; I believe not. There is presently pend- 
ing before the Banking and Currency Committee the administra- 
tion’s housing bill which goes to all of the housing programs. The 
Sparkman bill, I believe, does not directly go to slum clearance. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch, do you want to ask any questions? 

Mr. McFarianp. May I please, sir, just answer your question a 
little more directly ? 

The Sparkman bill authorizes about a billion of direct Federal 
financial assistance in the form of purchase of FHA- and GI-insured 
mortgages for houses of $13,500 and less. In other words, the Spark- 
man bill is basically a bill designed to stimulate the production, by 
rather direct financial assistance, of the low-cost sales housing ; $13,500 
is a relatively low-cost house in the present market. To the extent 
that this bill is successful and so stimulating the low-cost housing, it 
will affect the housing problems of the elderly, because they are pe- 
culiarly in need of moderate-cost housing, both sales and rentals. So 
it has an indirect bearing, I think. 
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Mr. Boscu. Would the application of the 1956 act to the Sparkman 
bill put the old-aged people on an equal basis with the veteran? Could 
the local authority move them up on the list as you mentioned a few 
moments ago? 

Mr. McF artanp. The Sparkman bill, sir, goes to the GI bill of 
rights and the VA loan-guaranty program, as you know, which is a 
puesto under which veterans have been provided with mostly sales 

ousing in the private market. That is, private builders built these 
houses and they get the liberal mortgage guaranties. ‘That is one kind 
of veterans’ program. 

The kind of veterans’ program I am talking about was a veterans’ 
preference in subsidized low-rent housing, which is a different thing, 
sir, than the GI bill of rights, which is virtually private-built housing 
with Federal assistance in the financing. 

Mr. Boscu. I see. 

Mr. Wier. As I understand it, all four of the witnesses this morning 
are members of this council; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. Not quite, sir. I am chairman. Mr. McFarland—— 
Ro Wier. Did I say “housing”? I meant this Federal Council of 

ing. 

i Brown. No. Dr. McFarland and I are members. He is a 
cochairman. Mr. Ravin is executive secretary and Mrs. Wickens is 
my alternate on the committee. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Hamlin, have you anything to add? 

Mr. Brown. And Mr. Hamlin is also a cochairman. 

Mr. Hamurn. I will appear tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Oh, yes. Thank you. I want to say on behalf of the 
committee here that we have aeeall you here this morning because 
the contribution and the experience that you are now going through 
in this problem probably will aid to try and solve and lessen the burden 
of those people that we want to try and help. 

So I want to thank you and I think your material here will be of 
great assistance. 

Mr. Brown. It has been a pleasure to appear before you. 

Mr. Wier. Tomorrow we will hear HEW. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Chairman, do you desire the Housing Agency 
to be represented, as well as today ? 

Mr. Wier. Youmay. I only am the HEW listed. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I am not asking. I was wondering if you wanted 
me here, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I would like to have you here. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wier. If that will give you an excuse to get up here, I will ask 
you to be here. 

Now housing comes into this because housing today is the family’s 
biggest item of cost, outside of a new car, which they get for $1 down; 
but you cannot get rent for $1 down. 

Thank you again for your appearance here this morning. Now, 
we have another witness here and then I think that will complete our 
morning’s hearing. 

We have with us this morning here, Mr. Bookbinder, representing 
the AFL-CIO organization on this legislation that is pending before 
the committee today. As I understand it, you want to make the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 









Mr. Wier. If you have any oral statement you wish to make, you 
may make it in connection with your appearance. If there is no ob- 
jection, your statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Booxpinper. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 








STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, Drrecror, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
ON PENDING PROPOSALS TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUREAU OF 
OLDER PERSONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 










The AFL-CIO is deeply interested in the problem of the aged and has long 
supported many types of measures that would increase their employment oppor- 
tunities, raise their levels of living, and improve their health, housing, and 
recreational opporunities. Our unions have not only supported legislation for 
such purposes but have advanced these objectives through collective bargaining. 

Our organizations have also participated in many State and local committees 
and conferences directed toward improved action at State and local levels. 

It hardly is necessary to expand upon our desire to have more effective 
Federal attention to the problems of older persons, one of the purposes intended 
by H. R. 3120. 

A national conference on the problems of older persons, such as is proposed, 
would increase our knowledge of the problems involved, arouse interest in fur- 
ther action, and develop specific proposals for private and governmental action. 
We would be be glad to participate in such a conference and to cooperate in 
its preparation. 

We hope that when it is held, recession conditions will no longer prevail and 
that constructive actions can be considered in the framework of full employ- 
ment and full production. Otherwise the task of providing security for our 
aged citizens will be difficult indeed. 

We also hope that the basic program of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance will have been substantially strengthened through increasing monthly 
payments, adding certain health benefits, and extending coverage. As you 
know, the AFL-CIO is supporting the Forand bill, H. R. 9467, which embodies 
improvements which we believe urgently require enactment this year. 

We are also supporting amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
civil-service retirement system, to provide more adequate income for retired 
persons in these fields. 

In view of the important role that these and other Federal programs play, 
we believe that the declaration of policy embodied in H. R. 3120 should be 
modified so as not to say that the primary responsibility for caring and working 
out the problems of our older persons is that of the States. 

We believe existing Federal programs of many types have shown their value 
and should be expanded. We refer here not only to the social-insurance pro- 
grams but to public assistance, health research, vocational rehabilitation, and 
Similar activities. In some cases legislative changes would be necessary; in 
others the immediate need is to implement congressional authorizations with 
actual appropriations. We have in mind particularly research, demonstration, 
and training projects which were authorized by the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act but for which funds are still lacking. 

Responsibilities for the welfare of the aged are now lodged in a wide variety 
of Federal agencies, including the Department of Labor as well as the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. We regret that the Federal Council 
on the Aging, which is made up of representatives of the various agencies, has 
not been more effective in developing information and programs to raise levels 
of living, overcome the special problems of the aging, and in general increase 
the opportunities for retired persons to live in satisfying and constructive 
circumstances. 

In reviewing the recent publication of the Federal Council on the Aging 
entitled “Aiding Older People,” which describes programs and resources in the 
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Federal Government, we are impressed with the variety of existing adminis- 
trative arrangements. The proposed national conference will throw further 
light on the effectiveness of the various types of activities now being carried 
on at Federal, State, and local levels alike. Presumably the question of 
internal administrative forms, such as the proposed new bureau, will also be 
considered at that time. 

Mr. Booxernner. Thank you. I assume, Mr. Chairman, you will 
be having to leave in the next few minutes. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. We have 15, or 10 minutes. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. My name is Hyman H. Bookbinder, legislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO. 

Our director of legislation, Mr. Biemiller, had hoped to be present 
personally, but a slight crisis developed early this morning, and he 
cannot be at this hearing. 

Mr. Boscu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Booxsinper. I want to run through this statement very quickly 
and just highlight some of the paragraphs and make a few additional 
comments. 

The AFL-CIO is deeply interested in the problem of the aged and 
has long supported many types of measures that would increase their 
employment opportunities, raise their levels of living, and improve 
their health, housing, and recreational opportunities. 

Our unions have not only supported legislation for such purposes 
but have advanced these objectives through collective bargaining. 

We then list a few of the types of interest that we have, all of which 
are aimed at improving the lot, not only of all citizens, but specifically 
of older citizens. 

We definitely support the concept of a national conference. 

Now, it is true that a conference does not necessarily do anything 
which cannot be done through regular congressional hearings or 
through administrative action, but the fact of the matter is, gentle 
men, that the AFL-CIO is not only not complacent about this matter, 
but we are terribly concerned that not enough is being done for the 
aged. And a conference can serve the very useful function of drama- 
tizing, of highlighting, the unfinished part of the job that has to 
be done. 

This must be done if we are going to do some things for our elderly 
citizens. 

There are a number of bills, including the bill of the chairman, call- 
ing for a national conference, and we would hope certainly that such 
action is taken by this Congress authorizing a conference as soon as 
possible. 

We have been concerned, gentlemen, with the fact that existing 
programs in the Federal Government, and there are quite a number 
of them, have not been sufficiently supported through adequate ap- 
propriations. 

While there is need, definite need, for additional legislation, new 
solutions, new techniques to be developed to meet the problems of our 
aged, the fact is that there are a number of programs ‘hich, if properly 
financed today, could make substantial contributions. 

Only recently I had the occasion to testify before the Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and in that con- 
nection it was my obligation to study the President’s budget care- 
fully. I did that. And I want to express to this committee the 
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concern which I expressed to that committee: that the President’s 
budget, taken as a whole, and the introduction to the actual budget 
figures, to us suggests a very alarming tendency. The President 
has said very frankly that he thinks this Federal Government is 
involved in too many grants-in-aid programs, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken over too many roles in our society, that programs 
vital to the American people should go back to the States. A number 
of these programs never were handled by the States, and I do not 
know how they can go back, but he meant they should be taken 
over by the States now. 

Even in the field of public assistance, which is so very much related 
to the problems we are discussing this morning, the President pro- 
posed in his budget message that starting next year the Federal 
participation in public assistance shall go down. There was such a 
howl raised as to this recommendation throughout the country and 
in the Congress that my understanding now is that the HEW will 
not bring in recommendations for lowering this percentage. 

There are a number of other areas where we feel that the adminis- 
tration has not been determined enough to provide adequate funds. 

Take, for example, the fact that in 1956 when the social-security 
amendments were passed, there was an authorization in that legisla- 
tion for research, demonstration, and training projects in the public- 
assistance area. and in the social-security area. These projects require 


no more than $2 million in appropriations. Last year the adminis- 
tration requested it; the Congress turned it down. This year the 
administration has not even renewed its request for $2 million needed 
for these important demonstration projects, for these research activi- 


ties in the field of public assistance. 

Now, we believe that this hearing today and the hearing that will 
follow and the bills that have been submitted and the ones submitted 
by you, Mr. Chairman, are all very welcome signs that the Con- 
gress is determined to take action in this field. 

Now, of course, it is almost trite to say the following, but I am 
going to say it for the record: that basically the security of our aged 
will depend upon the economic health and the security of the economy 
as a whole. They cannot and do not expect to be substantially or 
any better off than the economy as a whole. 

The AFL-CIO and members of this committee are both working 
very hard for the sound kind of economic system and we are trying 
to end our present recession and to provide the basis for continued 
growth. 
~ But there are special problems of the aged which must be taken care 
of whether or not the economic system is in a healthy state. And 
we believe that because the economic welfare and the status of our 
older citizens depends so much upon the conditions in the country as 
a whole that we say most sincerely that even in your bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, H. R. 1320, we believe you are in slight error in saying in your 
statement of principles that the role should be primarily that of the 
States. 

It is a fact that today the role must be primarily of the Federal 
Government. While, of course, expressing the fact that every part 
of this program, like every part of any other program which can 
properly, efficiently, and equitably be handled by local communities 
and the States, should be left to the States, there are important activi- 
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ties which can be handled only by the Federal Government, and we 
have every indication that this was necessary by the kind of pro- 
grams previously adopted by the Federal Government. 

I think it is an unnecessary concession to the anti-Federalists of this 
country to say in defense of any program that primarily we want it 
done by the States. I understand what motivates that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I believe we must recognize the important role of the Fed- 
eral Government 

The President’s errors in his budget which I alluded to earlier flow 
from the fact that he is accepting the philosophy of the Federal-State 
Action Committee, the philosophy being that whatever can possibly 
be taken away from the Federal Government, take away from the 
Federal Government. They tried and this committee well knows this. 
The committee proposed that the field of vocational education be 
taken away from the Federal Government. That Federal-State 
Action Committee proposed that the impacted-areas school assistance 
be reduced as much as possible. 

We are not pro-Federalist, Mr. Chairman, but we recognize the 
role of the Federal Government in our complicated economic system. 
So we are appreciative of the fact that this committee is considering 
this problem. We hope that as a result of the considerations of this 
committee, plus the considerations which will flow from any national 
conference on the aging, that sound proposals can be developed for 
a further role on the part of the Federal Government and recom- 
mendations for further roles by State and local communities. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask you a question there: I think when you first 
started your oral statement you made some reference to my bill that 
calls for a White House conference—you have me mixed up, have you 
not? There is only one bill that calls for a White House conference 
and that is Congressman Fogarty’s bill. 

Mr. Booxernper. Yours is a national conference. I guess you do 
not refer to it as a White House conference. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Boscu. Yours is not a national conference. Yours is to create 
a bureau for the aged. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. You also have that the Secretary of HEW would 
call a national conference. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. Does it say national conference? 

Mr. Booxernper. National conference on problems of older persons 
to be held not later than calendar year 1960. That is your section 505. 

Mr. Wier. I think that is perfectly within the recommendation of 
necessity. I think my State and the State of Georgia, the State of 
California, and the State of New York have to meet, I am begin- 
ning to learn now of several thousand individual organizations, vol- 
untary independent organizations, that are carrying on some type of 
work in this field. Some of them are in the medical field. I attended 
a conference down here at the Willard Hotel not long ago. The only 
thing they talked about was medical care of the aged, the plans that 
they had. I think if we are going to make a success of this program I 
have to take it back to Minnesota and arouse some interest there. 
You just cannot take programs out of Washington where there are 
48 States not making a demand for it. There has to be a demand, 
has there not, around the country? You fellows come up here with 
demands from 17 million workers. Certainly you would not come 
up here and say that the executive board of the AFL-CIO requests 
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this legislation. I always heard you say, “This is on behalf of 17 mil- 
lion workers we represent throughout the 48 States and Territories.’ 

Mr. Boscu. 16 million. 

Mr. Wier. It is 16 million, not 17 million. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Since the recent expulsions it is only 15 million. 

Mr. Wier. That is beside the point, whatever the number is. I 
think we have to generate the interest back in the States and corre- 
late all these organizations that are going down difference avenues. 

Mr. Booxsrnpver. I agree with you completely. 

Mr. Wier. Well, I am glad of that. 

Mr. Booxsinper. I appreciate your comments because I did not 
mean to indicate earlier that it is only a White House type of na- 
tional conference we welcome. Whether it is White House confer- 
ence or Department of HEW sponsored, such a conference can do a 
lot to bring to the attention of all the American people and alert the 
localities to the needs in this important area. 

Mr. Wier. I might refer back again to 1949, 1950, and 1951, when 
we were trying to coordinate the activities and centralize the activi- 
ties of the physically handicapped of the Nation, that we had the same 
objections to meet between HEW and the Labor Department. In 
many fields they are not too willing to give up any legislation they 
have or any jurisdiction that they have. So it will be here: Shall 
we give it to the White House? Shall we give it to Labor? Shall 
we give it to the HEW ? 

Those are the three important things in this field, Labor, HEW, or 
the White House. 

Congressman Fogarty takes the White House conference. I take 
HEW to gather all of this information, because all of our so-called 
social legislation comes out of HE W—practically all of it. 

Mr. Booksinper. Most of it. 

Mr. Wier. I leave the Labor Department having jurisdiction over 
labor affairs. 

Mr. Booxsinper. Of course I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you will 
agree there are activities administered in the Labor Department that 
have a bearing on the security of older persons. For example, even 
the minimum wage law is necessary to provide a minimum wage for 
older workers who frequently are compelled to work for substandard 
wages if there is not a protection of a Adequate unemployment 
compensation is necessary for the welfare of older people as well as 
younger people. 

I might add just a quick footnote here, that while we look toward 
the day when we can have additional legislation on new programs to 
help the aging, there are many things that need doing right now that 
we are aware of and for that reason we are happy to support the 
Forand bill, for example, that would improve social security and ex- 
tend its areas of activities to medical benefits for the recipients of 
OASI. We are seeking similar improvements in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Where the need is already clearly demonstrated, we believe the 
Congress has an obligation and we ns an obligation to urge such 
action. 

Mr. Wier. Unfortunately there are too many people in the United 
States who have reached a ripe age that have no coverage by social 
security. 
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Mr. Booxstnper. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wrer. And we just cannot wait until they all die off, can we? 
Mr. Booxernper. No; we must take action for them, of course. 

Mr. Weir. I think I understand the position of your organization 
that you are here representing today. I think it is the same argument 
that happens quite Sractieetty. We have some good legislation in 
the Federal Government today. I think you will subscribe to that. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Yes; we a 

Mr. Wier. While it is not serving its useful purpose because of the 
lack of funds, we do not want you to destroy that without putting up 
something better. That is about your position ? 

Mr. Booxsrnper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Allright. Is that all you have to add? 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Bosch ? 

Mr. Boscu. I was rather interested in your observation about a pro- 
Federalist and an anti-Federalist. Could you give me a definition of 
those phrases ? 

Mr. Booxsinper. I will attempt a quick one. I used the antifeder- 
alist today in 1958 to characterize those people who start out with a 
prejudice against a Federal role in the general welfare fields. It isa 
prejudice which leads them therefore to argue that such areas as hous- 
ing, as unemployment insurance standards, these things must be left 
to the States, even though, in my judgment, the States are either not 
willing or able to engage in such activities. 

Currently the dispute is perhaps best demonstrated in the support 
for and opposition to the McCarthy-Kennedy Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, where the proponents are doing what, in my judgment, is a 
very reasonable thing, recognizing the role of the States, but indicat- 
ing in a national economy like ours with national competition that at 
the very least the Federal Government shall decree minimum stand- 
ards which shall then be implemented by the States, but there is evi- 
dently substantial opposition to that concept. 

Mr. Boscu. Is it not a fact there, Mr. Bookbinder, the administra- 
tion has advocated the same thing ? 

Mr. Booxernver. No, I disagree. They have advocated 

Mr. Boscu. You mean the President has not advocated the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance ? 

Mr. Booxsinper. No, the President in this recession has advocated 
merely that a certain amount of money be made available to supple- 
ment the current unemployment insurance benefits decreed by the 
States in order that there shall be some additional purchasing power 
in the hands of these unemployed workers who exhausted their 
benefits. 

Mr. Boscu. Is that not the constitutional concept of our 
Government ? 

f = Booxsrnver. Is that not what? Is what not the constitutional 

asis ? 

Mr. Boscu. That the primary responsibility is in the citizen and in 
the State and then when other things arise and the Federal Govern- 
ment is needed, that it shall give assistance. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I would not disagree with those words you use, 
but I will remind you that the very preamble of the Constitution talks 
about the responsibility of the Federal Government to promote the 
general welfare. 
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Mr. Boscu. True enough, but you cannot prove if you—— 

Mr. Booxsinver. There are honest disagreements how you imple- 
ment that phrase, I grant that. 

Mr. Boscu. All right. Let me finish some thoughts I have on this. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Boscu. I would assume from what you just said that I might 
be classified as an antifederalist to some extent. There are certain 
fields in which I feel the Federal Government should not become too 
grossly engaged. I, for one, am in favor of social security and have 

en since the first day I have been down here. As a matter of fact, 
I advocated increases in social security, reduction of age to 60 years, 
because I realized the plight of people when they aieied the age of 
40, 45, when they find employment. They contribute to this fund. 
It is their fund and they have the right to enjoy the benefits from it 
and they should enjoy it while they are still able to and not wait until 
there is no necessity for them to have it. On the other hand, I cannot 
for the life of me understand when a problem has been carried on by 
the State for years and years that suddenly the cry must go out that 
the Federal Government should become engaged in that activity. 

The separation of the State and the Federal Government to me is 
the very backbone of constitutional government under this Republic. 
If we are going to have the Government getting into every field, do 
you agree with me that the day is coming when the debt limit will 
reach astronomical figures. We will not even be able to figure what 
that amount would be. Do you not think we owe some regard for the 
physical and financial responsibility of our Federal Government? I 
mean I just become sated very much disturbed when I find people 
going off and just advocating greater and greater Federal participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Sir, if I left the impression that I am a pro- 
federalist for the sake of being profederalist I want the record to be 
corrected immediately. I said earlier, and I mean it, there was no 
tongue in cheek when I said it, that whatever activities can properly 
be left to the States should be left to the States. I agree with you that 
this separation of powers between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has been one of the most important bulwarks of our free demo- 
cratic way of life, I have no doubt about that. It is one of the greatest 
protections against a tyrannical Federal Government. 

But I do say that events have made necessary a growing number 
of activities on the part of the Federal Government. You have 
recognized it in your own voting record. I am familiar with your 
voting record and your record on social security is an excellent one. 

But I do say that there are many gentlemen in the Congress, and 
there are many people throughout the country who resist a Federal 
role much longer and much harder than the facts warrant it. The 
fact is in order to provide for our older citizens and for our dependents 
we did have to enact a Federal public assistance program in order for 
us to provide just a minimum of protection for businessmen who 
wanted to have fair competition and not conduct this competition 
based upon sweatshop wages we did have decades of resistance, 
passed a Federal minimum wage law when the theory might have 
been and was for many years that the States can have their minimum 
wage laws. 
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Thore was a hospital need. We did finally pass the Hill-Burton 
Federal Hospital Construction Act, and down the line we can go. 
Only 25 years ago, less than 25 years ago, the basic philosophy of 
this Government was that social security was not needed, was not 
proper, that there was no need for a Federal system of social security. 
But im 1935 we adopted a system of Federal social security. But be- 
cause our Government and our country frequently has to compromise 
we compromised on the unemployment feature. We said, as far as 
unemployment insurance, we will leave it to the States by and large. 

Well, we left it to the States, and as a result, sir, I say most seriously 
that the system is now obsolete, that when you have some States that 
provide for only several weeks of unemploy ment insurance, when 
most States now provide unemployment insurance that reaches no 
more than a third of the worker’s average wages, we are in trouble. 
If a Federal system is proper for soci: al security, why is it not for 
unemployment insurance, where a man’s unemployment in Pennsyl- 
vania or Minnesota, or Rhode Island or New York flows not from the 
fact that his own States or congressional district is in economic trou- 
ble, it: flows from the fact that the country is in economic trouble. 

Mr. Boscu. But you fail to recognize that in social security the 
man is contributing to the fund; in unemployment insurance he con- 
tributes in the States, that is true. 

Mr. Booxsinper. How does that affect the basic thing that I am— 

Mr. Boscu. What we are doing in some instances is making an 
outright dole payment, so to speak. That is the distinction I want 
tomake. Do you agree with me, for instance, that in order to under- 
stand the problem of the aged people, who is in a better position than 
the local community and the local State where that person resides? 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I think there are many aspects of that older per- 
son’s problem which should be handled only by the local social worker, 
the local agency, and I have no doubt about that. I do not know of 
any legislation that proposes to put in the arms of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to appoint 20,000 social workers to go out and 
handle the older person’s problems. Nobody is proposing that. 

We have in many other areas, workmen’s compensation, hospital 
construction, sewage disposal, hundreds of activities by now, but we 
are saying there is a role for the Federal Government to spur activ- 
ities on the part of the State, to encourage activities, to help finance 
activities and you, yourself, I know have voted for many of these 
activities. You have seen the wisdom of these programs and we 
say—— 

Mr. Boscx. I also voted against a great m: iny. For instance, I am 
against public housing. The record is clear. There is no question 
about that. I happen to be one of those fellows that is opposed to 
that because I do not believe in adding additional burdens to the tax- 
payer and homeowner, which we are doing in a lot of these public 
housing projects. That is beside the point. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. They are, of course. 

Mr. Boscu. I think the fundamental underst: anding is there be- 
tween us but I just hesitate to involve the Federal Government in 
additional fields which I think can be better handled by the States 
and the communities. 

Mr. Booxprnper. May I take 1 minute? 

Mr. Boscn. Sure. 
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Mr. Booxstnper. You made one other comment in an earlier state- 
ment, Mr. Bosch, that I want to make a quick reference to. You 
talked about the danger of the debt limit and who is going to pay for 
all these things. The fact is this is one economic sy stem. It is one 
economic people we are talking about, the American people and they 
will either pay to the States for services that are needed or they will 
pay to the Feder: al Government. The sad fact of the matter is that 
the average State in this country today has a very unprogressive tax 
system compared to the tax system of the Federal Government. To 
the extent that the Federal Government does provide certain services 
and takes over certain functions, it is our judgment and in the 
AFL-CIO that that function gets supported by a more progressive 
tax base than is the case when the State tries to handle it. 

It is for this reason and this reason alone that we come before this 
Congress and this committee and said that we ought to have a Federal 
sy stem of sc hool construe tion, because you cannot say simply “leave 
it to the States,” because the States that need the assistance most can 
afford the least and largely because they have not a proper kind of 
tax system. To the extent that the Federal Government will collect 
taxes and pay for these services the States will not have to. 

There is a role for the State Government, of course. There is a 
role for local government. There is a role for cooperatives. There is 
a role for completely independent action. But there is also a role for 
the Federal Government. And when I used the term “anti-Federal- 
ist” earlier I might have used an extreme term, but I mean those who 
start out, and I use the word advisedly, with a prejudice, sometimes 
a historical prejudice against a Federal Government program. I think 
the role of the Federal Government in the welfare legislation over the 
last 25 years has been good, not good enough but good, and if I may 
end by throwing out a Thetorical question, because I know I must not 
ask the Congressman a question, I throw out a rhetorical question : 
Which of the measures of social legislation that Federal activities 
adopted in the 25 years would you repeal today ? 

Mr. Wier. Are there any further comments here ? 

If there is nothing further we will adjourn to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

We want to thank you, Mr. Bookbinder, for making your appear- 
ance here and making your contribution. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. , Tuesday, April 22, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1958 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
= Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Wier, Zelenko, and Bosch. 

Present also: Representative Fogarty ; Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; 
and Reva Beck Bosone, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Wier. If there is no objection, the meeting of the subcommittee 
on the aged will come to order. 

This morning we are privileged and very happy indeed to have the 
Department of Health, ‘autafion. and Welfare here and to give us 
and contribute what they can toward this legislation that is now in 
our committee. We have 19 bills in our committee. 

Doctor Hamlin, if you will give the reporter the identification of 
the witnesses here, your associates, we would appreciate it. 

Will that include Mr. McFarland? If so, I will be glad to include 
him. 

I do not know if Mr, McFarland is present. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT H. HAMLIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY WILLIAM C. FITCH, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL STAFF ON AGING; 
AND CLARK TIBBITTS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, SPECIAL STAFF ON 
AGING, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Hamurn. Mr. Ashley is here instead. 

Mr. Wier. I wish you would include him. 

Dr. Hamu. I would first like to identify myself. 

I am Dr. Robert H. Hamlin, assistant to the Secretary for Program 
Analysis of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
As such, I have responsibility for coordinating, with the Special Staff 
on Aging, the problems for aging in that Department; in addition I 
serve as the Secretary’s representative on the Federal Council on Ag- 
ing, of which I am an Associate Chairman. 

With the permission of the committee I would like to have two of 
my co-workers join me. 

On my right here is Mr. William C, Fitch, who is the director of 
the Special Staff on Aging in the Department. 

On my left is Mr. Clark Tibbitts, who is the assistant director. 
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Mr. ZeLENKo. May I interrupt, Doctor Hamlin ? 

You have been slightly on the modest side on your background. 

I can inform the “members of the committee that Doctor Hamlin 
is not only a distinguished physician, but he is a distinguished lawyer 
and he has taught law and he has taught medicine. 

With that contribution I ask you to proceed Doctor. 

Dr. Hamurn. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 

I would like to express this morning the regrets of Secretary Fol- 
som that he could not be here personally. He planned to be here 
but due to his own incapacity he was not able to do so. So he asked 
me personally to send his regrets to the committee. 

If there are any additional questions you would like to address to 
him personally he would be very happy to try to answer them. 

Mr. Wiser. Before you start, Doctor, I would like to inform my 
associate members here on this subcommittee that because of the 
intense interest that Congressman Fogarty of Rhode Island has 
displayed in this legislation and in this complete field of medical 
research and care, I issued an invitation to him to be here because he 
would be very much interested in hearing the point of view of the 
Department, because his bill is one of the bills that comes to the 
front here. 

Dr. Hamury. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carter McFarland of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency will not be able to be here this morning, 
but in his place is Mr. Jack Ashley, who will be available to answer 
any of the questions the committee would like to direct concerning 
their housing programs. 

Mr. Wier. With that, you may proceed Doctor. 

Dr. Hamur. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. You may make your presentation in any way, shape, 
or manner that you prefer. If you read it, perhaps you would rather 
not be interrupted until after you have completed it. You make 
your choice as how you would like to proceed. 

Dr. Hamury. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read our statement. 
I believe that this is such an important subject that I would like 
to go through the statement, and if I may, I would like to complete 
the statement and then I would be quite willing, along with my 
staff, to answer any questions the committee would have. 

Mr. Wier. You may proceed, now. 

Dr. Hamiin. Thank you. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shares with 
your committee a deep interest and concern with our aging popula- 
tion. We are pleased to have this opportunity to review jointly with 
you where we are and where we are going in recognizing the needs 
and circumstances of our older citizens and in giving meaning and 
dignity to the added years of life. 

First, let us explore the dimensions of our subject. We know that 
there are now 15 million people who are 65 or more years of age. 
Another 36 million are in the period of middle age during which most 
of the problems of the later years begin to appear. And we have 
good estimates of the probably future size of the older population 
up to the year 2000 and even beyond. We can be reasonably certain, 
for example, that at the turn of the century the numbers of both 
middle-aged and older people will be twice what they were in 1950. 
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The needs of older people are many, as they are for people at any 
age. Among the most important are security of income, health care, 
housing, opportunities for employment and for social participation 
and satisfying uses of free time, and for recognition of their right 
to self-sufficiency and self-determination. Adequate income and pos- 
session of good health are, of course, basic factors in the well-being 
of everyone, though they frequently become more difficult to main- 
tain in the later years. The great majority of those who are beyond 
the ages 60 and 65 years are desirous and capable of making continu- 
ing economic and social contributions to our society, whether through 
gainful employment or voluntary activities. Yet, opportunities for 
paid work are often limited for those who become unemployed even 
in middle age. es 

Growing population mobility and changed patterns of family liv- 
ing, together with longer life, create needs for housing especially 
adapted to the requirements of older people. And, as children grow 
up and parental responsibilities decline and as the years of retirement 
from work increase, there is need for new and significant ways in 
which to maintain social contacts and to make rewarding use of free 
time. 

We are all agreed, I am sure, on the importance of creating cir- 
cumstances which will guarantee that increasing life expectancy will 
be accompanied by healthier, more independent, and satisfying living. 
We must learn how to make full use of the ingenuity and the wealth 
at our disposal to accomplish these objectives. It is the very rich- 
ness and multiplicity of resources available in this country which 
characterize the strength of our economic system—that permits us 
to create the better life we seek. 

The various legislative proposals before your committee reflect the 
widespread, important, and increasing interest in the well-being of 
our older citizens. The heightened concern for older people has stim- 
ulated a great deal of activity which, in turn, is resulting in real prog- 
ress toward helping them meet their needs. Individuals, voluntary 
and private groups, and all levels of government—Federal, State, 
and Goal 4a working with increasing effectiveness to this end. A 
brief review of their activities will, I believe, help to place in the 
proper perspective the mechanisms and resources which are avail- 
able and are being employed in these activities. 

I realize Mr. Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor, appeared 
yesterday before you and outlined the activities of many of our major 
Federal agencies. I have summarized these myself. I would like to 
present them again because I think they are important, and the more 
we learn about these programs the more we realize what is being done. 

I, like Mr. Brown, have been impressed during my short period 
with the Federal Government of how much is being done. I served 
for 4 years as a local director of public health and a year and a half 
as an assistant commissioner of health in a State, during which time 
I spent a great deal of my effort on aging programs. 

And I will be quite honest about it. I did not realize at that time 
the extensive efforts of the Federal Government. I have been greatly 
impressed at seeing what is going on here in the Federal level. 

It is essential at the outset to recognize that planning and imple- 
mentation of programs and services for older people must be broad, 
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long range, flexible, and widely shared. This is true because we are 
necessarily considering a very broad and diverse age group, startin 
often with those who have reached the age of 40 or 45 years. Second, 
and as I have previously mentioned, the middle-aged and older 
groups in our population are expected to increase to twice their pres- 
ent size by the turn of the century. Third, as new knowledge and 
techniques are developed, new approaches and new ways to meet the 
needs of older people will have to be sought and discovered. 

In this continued search for the best for our older citizens, we 
must ask ourselves: Where lies the responsibility for improving 
their circumstances and opportunities? We firmly believe that the 
individual himself has the primary responsibility for finding ways to 
satisfy his own needs and to solve his own problems. But it is equally 
clear that he must be able to find incentives and conditions in his com- 
munity which will encourage him and offer promise of success to his 
efforts. Discharge of community responsibility toward older people 
must take the form of a broadly shaped and concerted effort. Busi- 
ness, industry, labor, voluntary agencies, foundations, service clubs, 
and many other private groups along with families and numerous 
individuals are already involved and must continue to be so. Yet, 
government, too, and at all levels has a role in the total effort to 
create a favorable environment for effective individual action in seek- 
ing personal security and happiness. The important objective is to 
continue to utilize all of these, together with our vast resources, to 
insure the well-being of our older citizens. 

As to the Federal programs: In undertaking to meet its share of 
responsibility to older people, the Federal Government has developed, 
setnaabnaad, and expanded a wide variety of programs and services. 
Very briefly I should like to review the major features of what we 
as a Federal Government are doing today. 

May I add that the type of problems that we are dealing with, with 
our aging population, first of all, are many, and, secondly, they are 
the type of problems that are not subject to immediate decision. 

We are meeting here this morning. We met yesterday to discuss 
the problems of aging. There is no doubt in our mind we may be 
meeting next year and for many years to come. These are the types 
of problems where there is no one single solution. We are going to 
be working at these solutions for a long period of time. We can be 
satisfied with our progress, but I think we must always never be 
complacent of our effort because there will always be continued 
adjustments. 

The protection of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program is now almost universal in scope. The social-security pro- 


grams are now paying benefits to some 11 million aged persons. Of - 


these, more than 9 million are receiving monthly benefits under the 
OASDI program at an annual rate of $6.4 billion; and almost 2.5 
million older people are receiving monthly payments (including pay- 
ments for medical care) under the Federal-State old-age assistance 
program at an annual rate of $1.8 billion, of which almost $1 billion 
will be from Federal grants to the States. 

Old-age assistance also provides additional aid to some half-million 
insured beneficiaries whose needs exceed their benefits and other in- 
come. 
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In other words, this means that people who are basically receiving 
OASI benefits also in many States can receive additional old-age 
assistance payments. This 1s a particular need in the medical-care 
needs of older people. 

Approximately 170,000 persons 50 to 65 years of age are receiving 
disability-insurance payments under OASDI totaling about $12.4 
million per month. In addition to providing cash benefits, services 
under old-age assistance increasingly emphasize activities directed 
toward self-help and self-care. 

In other words in our public assistance program and particularly 
our old-age assistance program our desire is not just to pay money 
to these people; it is not just to provide medical care as very impor- 
tant as these are, but we have to provide those additional services 
which will assist them in their adjustment to living, and we have em- 
phasized this in increasing in our Federal, State, and local programs. 

Total cash payments under all Federal programs—including 
OASDI, OAA, civil service, and veterans benefits—now amount to 
$10 billion annually. The enormous significance of these programs 
can scarcely be overestimated when it is realized that they are pro- 
viding a basic floor of income so necessary to independence and hap- 
piness, to the great majority of our older people and to many of 
those who become prematurely disabled. hid it is gratifying to note 
that private pensions and related benefits together with personal sav- 
ings are becoming increasingly important sources of retirement 
income. 

In the area of health, the Federal Government is currently spend- 
ing approximately $200 million a year for research on nutrition, on 
diseases, many of which are common to older people, and on the aging 
process itself. 

I might pause at this moment to give due credit to Congressman 
Fogarty and his very extensive and able efforts in this regard. 

ublic Health Service grants to the States are being made in the 
aggregate amount of $21 million a year for construction of chronic 
disease and nursing-home beds and other facilities for the care of 
the long-term sick, of whom the majority are older persons. A rising 
proportion of the Public Health Service general assistance grants to 
the States is designated for projects to improve the health of older 
people. In creasing amount of consultation are given with reference 
to developing facilities and improving standards of services for older 
ersons. 
. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports that 30 percent of 
all individuals rehabilitated during the past year are 45 years of age 
or more. 

And the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is one of the major 
operating agencies within our Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This unit of our Department is making grants to State agencies 
some of which are being used for projects specifically directed toward 
the expansion and improvement of rehabilitation services and facili- 
ties aimed at restoring older people to remunerative employment. 

The Food and Drug Administration, of the Department, is giving 
an increasing share of its attention to testing dietary foods and 
drugs developed for older people and to giving protection against 
harmful or useless devices and quack remedies. 
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Better nutrition, improvement and extension of public health pro- 
grams, and more adequate medical services are paying dividends in 
terrhs of good health for our older people. 

The new National Health Survey, of the Public Health Service in 
our Department, reports, indeed, that 43 percent of our people 65 
years of age and over are free from any disability which impairs ac- 
tivity and another 40 percent suffer from disabilities which inter- 
fere only slightly or moderately with their normal pursuits. 

A comprehensive report on programs of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for older persons, subject to the committee’s 
approval, I would like to offer for the record. This summarizes pri- 
marily our activities in the past year but also gives the history of our 
developing programs during former times. 

Mr. Wier. If there are no objections, you may pass over to the re- 
porting clerk. So ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE AFFECTING OLDER PERSONS 


(U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Special Staff on Aging, 
January 1958) 


CONTENTS 


I. General background. 

II. Highlights of recent activities in aging. 

Ill. Description of programs: 
Special Staff on Aging. 
Social Security Administration. 
Public Health Service. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Office of Education. 
Food and Drug Administration. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Progress in Federal programs benefiting older persons is made within exist- 
ing governmental agencies in such fields as social security, health, rehabilita- 
tion, education, food and drug control. The needs of aging persons cut across 
these and other fields. The Department’s efforts are directed toward appro- 
priate emphasis—within ongoing programs serving the whole population—to the 
special problems of older persons, and to active coordination of these programs. 

The programs administered by the Department cover : 

1. Income maintenance and welfare services, through the programs adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Administration. These are the federally adminis- 
tered programs of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance which covers 
nine-tenths of the gainfully employed population, and the Federal-State public 
assistance programs, the purpose of which is to provide adequate financial as- 
sistance, including payment for medical care, and other social services to eligible 
persons. 

Health, including (a) research in the process of aging and diseases asso- 
ciated with old age, in the National Institutes of Health; (0b) the detection and 
prevention of disease, and the maintenance and restoration of health, through 
activities in the Public Health Service, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, and Food and Drug Administration; (c) aiding in 
the provision of facilities for care through chronic-disease hospitals, nursing 
homes, homes for the aged, and home care, through the Bureau of Medical 
Services (PHS). 

8. Vocational rehabilitation, retraining, and employment, in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

4. Adult education and recreation, in the Office of Education. 

5. Professional training of social workers, graduate nurses, rehabilitation 
workers, researchers, and practitioners in geriatrics, through the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Bureau of Public Assistance, and Public Health Service. 
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6. Information, clearinghouse activities, technical assistance, program plan- 
ning, and coordination, through the special staff on aging and the operating 
agencies. 

Following a summary of highlights of recent activities, more detailed state- 
ments are presented by each of the operating agencies and the special staff 
on aging. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RECENT ACTIVITIES IN AGING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The wide range of activities affecting older persons, in which the Department 
bas primary interest, may be grouped under “Benefits and services,” Re- 
search,” and “Training.” Some highlights of recent activities follow: 


I. BENEFITS AND SERVICES 


1. The social security programs are now providing income support for 11 mil- 
lion aged persons—of these 9.1 million receive OASI benefits and 2.5 million 
receive old age assistance payments (0.6 million of the latter receive these pay- 
ments as a supplement to insurance benefits). These programs provide income 
payments for two-thirds of the population 65 and over, and more than 4 out of 
5 of all retired persons in this age group. 

2. About 150,000 disabled workers between 50 and 65 years of age were receiv- 
ing a disability insurance benefit at the end of 1957. 

3. Monthly insurance benefits for workers recently retired are averaging 
about $73 for a retired worker without eligible dependents, and $121 for a retired 
couple. 

4. Monthly benefit payments under the program of old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, including those of younger survivors, are being paid at the 
annual rate of $7.2 billion. 

5. Assistance payments to the needy aged have increased: The average pay- 
ment in June 1956 was $54.29 as contrasted to $59.19 in August 1957. 

6. Increased attention is being given to the development and provision of social 
services for the aged receiving public assistance. All State welfare departments 
have further clarified their responsibilities for the provision of services. Par- 
ticular emphasis is given to special problems of older persons, e. g., need for 
suitable living arrangements, isolation, family conflicts. The Bureau of Public 
Assistance has issued two publications to help States in this development: Social 
Services—The role of the Caseworker and Homemaker Services in Public As- 
sistance. Demonstrations and special services are being carried out, e. g., foster 
homes for the aged, homemaker services, use of volunteers for friendly visiting. 

7. Increased numbers of needy aged are receiving medical care through public 
assistance vendor payments. Thirty-eight State agencies (in 36 different States) 
are now providing for costs of medical care ranging from hospitalization only to 
comprehensive remedial and restorative medical care. Special attention is given 
to the types of institutional care needed by certain aged persons. 

8. There have been general developments toward increasing the number of 
trained staff in State public welfare departments. Of particular note are the 
achievements of some States in raising qualifications, improving or developing 
new staff development programs and extending educational leave for profes- 
sional training. 

9. The proportion of vocational rehabilitants over age 45 has increased from 
17 percent in 1945 to 27 percent in 1956. 

10. A total of 2.4 million persons over 45 years of age were involved in organ- 
ized adult education programs during the last 12 months—of this number 465,000 
were between the ages of 64-74 and 50,000 persons were 75 years of age and over. 

11. About $21 million in matching funds have been provided annually since 
1945 for construction of facilities primarily serving patients with long-term 
illness. 

12. During 1957, 150 projects adding nearly 1,400 chronic disease beds, 1,560 
nursing home beds, and other facilities, were aided by special funds. 

13. A National Conference on Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged is 
scheduled for February 25-28, 195s. 

14. Major emphasis has been placed on projects for the aging, in the utiliza- 
tion of a $8 million increase in assistance to States, general grants. States 
have used 75 percent of these funds in specific new activities for chronic disease 
control and health of the aged. Specifically (a@) strengthening their chronic 
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disease and aging central organizations; (0) intensifying health education 
efforts in chronic disease; (c) establishing or expanding chronic disease nursing 
services; (d@) multiple screening and geriatric maintenance screening activities; 
(e) planning home care and home worker services (f) strengthening nursing 
home administration—primarily to improve patient care. 

15. A publication, The Older Person in the Home, was issued to give guidance 
to three-generation households in preventing or coping with typical problems. 

16. Special vocational rehabilitation’ grants for research and demonstration 
projects have been used to stimulate and improve services to older persons, e. g.: 
In Rhode Island an intensive outpatient program is being provided for disabled 
persons 50 to 65 years of age who are eligible for OASI benefits or “disability 
freeze.” Out of about 100 persons, 21 are now employed, 29 are awaiting em- 
ployment, and only 7 have been “screened out.” In New York a new project 
in a sheltered workshop is demonstrating the feasibility of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled persons over age 60. 

17. Funds have been requested for demonstration of the value to communities 
of adult health maintenance clinics, organized home-care programs, restoration 
and self-care of disabled aged, specific disease detection, and control programs. 

18. The Food and Drug Administration is actively engaged in protecting the 
public against nostrums and devices sold as cures for various diseases associated 
with age; e. g., cancer cures. The Food and Drug Administration continues to 
seize misbranded items claiming effectiveness in arthritis and other serious ills, 
These have included low-grade uranium-ore, items, massagers, etc. 

19. Development of drugs for the use of older people has become intensive, 
especially the antihypertensive agents, hormones, vitamins, and antibiotics. The 
Food and Drug Administration evaluates the safety of such drugs before they 
may be marketed. 

20. The Special Staff on Aging with the cooperation of several operating 
agencies of the Department and of the Department of Labor, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans’ Administration, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, completed an evaluation of aging programs in Rhode Island at the 
request of the Governor. This experience is one basis for determining the 
feasibility of providing similar technical assistance to other States. It also 
served to demonstrate the effectiveness of cooperation among the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Council on Aging. 

21. A series of meetings cosponsored by the Council of State Governments and 
the Federal Council on Aging was organized for the purpose of acquainting key 
State legislators and officials with needs and resources in the field of aging. By 
March 1958, more than half of the States will have participated in these inten- 
sive workshops. 

22. A Joint Committee of the Council of State Governments and the Federal 
Council on Aging has been established to assure continuance of the cooperative 
planning and activities begun in the Federal-State Conference on Aging of June 
1956. 

23. The Department participated heavily during the year in the program 
planning and activities for the benefit of the older population of such organiza- 
tions as the National Committee on Aging of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, the American Public Welfare Association and the Ford Foundation. 

24. A revision of Motion Pictures and Recordings on Aging was issued, bring- 
ing up to date, material available for use by groups interested in the field of 
aging. 

25. Paid subscriptions to the periodical Aging which was converted from a 
bimonthly to a monthly rose from 3,461 in July 1956 to 3,920 in January 1958. 

26. The Department’s Division of Personnel Management has recently added 
a staff member to facilitate the best placement and utilization of older staff 
members and to develop methods to help employees approaching retirement who 
wish reduced hours or less strenuous assignments. 


II, TRAINING 


1. A publication entitled, “How to be a Nurse’s Aid in a Nursing Home,” has 
been issued for the instruction of the most numerous category of employees in 
such institutions. 

2. A series of seminars for staff of State health departments on programs 
for the aged was completed. 

8. A leading medical school in New York conducted a training program for 
physicians, nurses, and therapists in vocational rehabilitation, and has made 
available an excellent syllabus for similar courses. 
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4. Grants being made for training of rehabilitation personnel give stress to 
meeting the personnel needs of State vocational rehabilitation agencies, and 
shortage fields. 

5. The Special Staff on Aging planned and participated in the preparation of 
the University of Michigan’s 15-week Gift of Life TV script and used these 
films for the orientation of employees of this and other departments. 

6. Recognizing the actual and potential contribution of many units and indi- 
viduals in the Department to programs for older persons, the Departmental 
Committee on Aging is planning a 2-day conference of selected staff of operating 
agencies, for the purpose of widening awareness and participation among 
employees of the Department. 

7. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation promotes the professional education 
of personnel in all fields which contribute to vocational rehabilitation through 
training, teaching, or traineeship grants, including short-term technical training 
and instruction and research fellowships and traineeships. 

8 The professional nurse traineeship program administered by the Public 
Health Service provides grants to nonprofit institutions for traineeships for 
graduate nurses preparing for teaching, supervisory, or administrative positions. 

9. Grants for training of undergraduates are awarded to medical, dental, and 
public health schools to increase or improve instruction relating to prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, cardiovascular disease, mental disease, and 
related gerontological conditions. Graduate training grants and traineeships 
are awarded by each of the National Institutes in their particular fields. 

10. Grants to States for the training of public assistance workers were au- 
thorized in 1956. 

III. RESEARCH 


1. A sample survey of OASI beneficiaries will provide data this year on 
assets and liabilities of aged beneficiaries, their earnings and other income, 
medical-care costs, and living arrangements. 

2. Three thousand newly retired persons will be the subject of a long-range 
study of changes in the economic situation and other adjustments of aged social- 
security beneficiaries over a period of 12 years. The survey will be initiated this 
year and followups will be made at intervals of 1 or 2 years. 

3. The development of up-to-date measures for evaluating the adequacy of 
income-maintenance payments to the aged has been assigned to a working group. 

4. Financing of medical care of the aged is the subject of special analyses, 
including the development of cost estimates of various proposals. 

5. A forthcoming publication provides information on provisions of old age, 
survivors’, and invalidity programs in other countries. 

6. The national health survey which began July 1, 1957, will supply essential 
information on health of the aged, including the incidence of disease and dura- 
tion of disabilities, and hospitalization. 

7. A codification of State laws and regulations governing licensing of nursing 
homes is in process. 

8. A comprehensive study entitled, “Nursing Homes, Their Patients and Their 
Care” was published. 

9. A multidisciplinary regional gerontological center was established at Duke 
University. 

10. Cooperative educational research grants administered by the Office of 
Education under Public Law 531 are being made available for the development 
of new knowledge or the application of existing knowledge in adult education 
and gerontology. 

11. The Office of Adult Education of the Office of Education conducted a study 
of participation in adult education activities during the past year through in- 
clusion of two questions in the Census current population survey. Similar ques- 
tions may be added to the 1960 census. A second study will highlight progress 
since 1946-47 in the development of “life-long learning opportunities.” The 
cooperation of chief school officials for adult education in each State is being 
enlisted. 

12. The Adult Education Section has developed the first annotated bibliog- 
raphy on education for aging. 

13. The Adult Education Section developed an inventory for use in consultation 
with State departments of education and localities concerned with strengthening 
educational programs and services for the aging. 

14. A tabulation of intramural and extramural research projects related to 
aging, compiled by the National Institutes of Health, lists a total of 325 projects 
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in a variety of fields, e. g., cerebral vascular diseases, anticoagulants in the pre- 
vention of strokes, aging of the nervous system, glaucoma, cataract. 

15. Two major research projects in aging will be acted on by the National 
Advisory Heart Council at early meetings. 

16. A symposium on the Process of Aging in the Nervous System held early 
in 1957 will attract more scientific attention to this problem. Proceedings are 
being published. 

17. During the past 2 years, 70 healthy elderly men have undergone a thor- 
ough 2-weeks series of examinations at the Bethesda Clinical Center as part of 
an inner-Institute project in human aging. The objective is to discover the 
interrelationships between psychological decline, changes in blood flow, me- 
tabolism, and so forth, and failures in social functions. A group of senile de- 
mentia patients is also under study. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SPECIAL STAFF ON AGING 
Background 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recognizes its central role 
in programs for older persons. Every major operating agency contributes 
heavily toward the needs of the middle-aged and aged. These activities and 
services benefit the older individual directly or through States, localities, and 
voluntary organizations. To assure an affirmative and coordinated approach 
among the several agencies, and to meet residual needs, the Special Staff on 
Aging has been established in the Office of the Assistant to the Secretary for 
Program Analysis. The Special Staff on Aging— 

1. Stimulates and coordinates programs in aging among the operating agen- 
cies within the Department. 

2. Coordinates, through the Federal Council on Aging, the programs of the 
Department with those of other departments and agencies in the Federal 
Government. 

3. Maintains liaison with national and international organizations, such as 
the APWA, National Committee on Aging, International Association of Geron- 
tology and various philanthropic foundations, service organizations, and trade 
associations, and participates in their activities. 

4. Provides consultation and information to States, communities, and other 
agencies in the field, and to individuals with problems or interests associated 
with aging, including organizing and participating in conferences, seminars, and 
workshops, and assisting in the planning and evaluating of State and commu- 
nity programs. 

5. Serves as a clearinghouse for information and material on aging. 

6. Publishes a news bulletin on the latest activities in the field. 

7. Cooperates with reporters, writers, and other representatives of informa- 
tional mediums developing material on aging. 

8. Provides the secretariat for the Federal Council on Aging. 

Among the significant activities of the Special Staff previously reported to 
Congress have been (a) effecting plans for the establishment of a Federal Coun- 
ceil on Aging, (b) organizing a Federal-State Conference on Aging and issuing 
the report, Mobilizing Resources for Older People, (c) publishing Aging—A 
Community Responsibility and Opportunity, Federal Responsibilities in the 
Field of Aging and, in collaboration with the Federal Council on Aging, the 
establishment of a Joint Federal-State Committee on Aging. 

The number of States with State committees on aging or similar statewide 
official groups has grown from 15 at the time of the Federal-State Conference 
to 30 at present. This development, along with the growth of local organiza- 
tions and widening awareness among voluntary organizations and private 
individuals, has brought a steadily increasing volume of requests for help and in- 
formation with the total complex of aging problems, as distinguished from spe- 
cifie areas, such as housing, employment. 


Recent actions and developments 

In fiscal year 1958, emphasis has been on encouraging and assisting State 
governments to assume a larger share in the provision of needed services to older 
people and on bringing voluntary organizations to recognize their opportunities 
for service in the field. 

Among the activities directed toward these objectives are: (a) a pilot project 
on ‘the qualitative evaluation of a State program on aging at the invitation 
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of the Governor of Rhode Island; (6) regional meetings sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments; (c) contact with headquarters of service organi- 
zations, fraternal organizations, and philanthropic foundations to enlist their 
active interest in services to older persons. 

Other activities include keeping current the survey of State and local programs 
and activities in aging originally compiled for the Senate committee; organ- 
izing a central library of published and unpublished materials for use of 
departmental staff and others; inventorying of State commissions on aging; 
revising the bibliography, Publications on Aging; convening a 2-day depart- 
mental conference of HEW staff whose work contributes to programs for 
older persons in order to increase awareness and participation; strengthening 
regional office programs and committees on aging and their relationships with 
State agencies; stimulating discussions of the role of aging persons in our 
society and collaborating in the development of training programs for per- 
sonnel serving older persons. 

In addition the special staff on aging in the fiscal year 1957 compiled informa- 
tion on, State and local projects affecting older persons for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, submitted documents and arranged for 
the contribution of other agencies to several volumes of the Senate committee’s 
Studies of the Aged and the Aging; prepared and issued the following publica- 
tions: Motion Pictures and Recordings on Aging, Programs of the DHEW 
Affecting Older Persons; converted the news bulletin Aging from a bimonthly 
to a monthly; analyzed current legislation; prepared an exhibit on publica- 
tions; planned and participated in 6 social research sessions of the International 
Association of Gerontology and a 5-day social research seminar preceding its 
congress; made keynote speeches in a number of conferences; advised and 
assisted a philanthropic foundation in an evaluation of aging programs as a 
basis for further involvement by the foundation; assisted in planning and par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the University of Michigan’s 15-week Gift of 
Life TV series; cosponsored the 10th annual conference of the University of 
Michigan and the University of Florida conference; participated in the planning 
of the interuniversity gerontological training project in cooperation with the 
University of Michigan. 


Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 


Based on groundwork in fiseal 1958, through explorations with, and proposals 
made to a number of public and private bodies, continued efforts will be made 
to encourage States and public and nonprofit organizations to initiate, enlarge, 
and strengthen programs of services to older persons. This will involve: 
(1) an expansion of work with philanthropic foundations, fraternal groups, 
service clubs; (2) increased consultation and technical assistance to those 
organizations which have determined to enter into this field; (3) training and 
equipping regional office staff for effective participation in a Federal-State 
relationship in the field of aging. 

Some of the specific projects and activities related to these major objectives 
will include: (1) participation in surveys of existing facilities and services 
and of the needs of older persons in a number of States, jointly with staff of 
regional offices; (2) equipping regional staff to assist States in such surveys; 
and (3) supplying materials for radio, TV, and newspaper columns to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding of needs and resources in the field 
of aging. 

Technical assistance to State and voluntary groups.—The acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for services to older persons by many State and community agen- 
cies and voluntary groups requires that help be available to interested groups 
in anticipating problems, and to bring to their attention methods and programs 
which have been successful elsewhere. Current requests for such assistance 
ean be met only in small part. It is hoped that the development of a regional 
office program and more experienced State bodies can relieve the headquarters 
staff of a major part of this increasing workload. The growth in the number 
of State commissions on aging from 15 to 30 since the 1956 Federal-State con- 
ference can be expected to continue, if our emphasis on State and local respon- 
sibility is effective. During the first years of their existence, such groups look 
to this Department for guidance. The special staff on aging will continue to 
provide such information and assistance, utilizing the increased regional office 
assistance. 

Secretariat services.—It is our policy to make maximum use of existing pro- 
grams and agencies. There is a wide variety of experts in and out of Govern- 
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ment. able to assist in relevant activities. These persons, however, are heavily 
committed to their own “first-line” responsibilities. Their services and contribu- 
tions can be effective only if staff is available to do the preliminary planning 
and final compilation required for approved projects—exploratory studies de- 
fining problems and scope, reconciling points of view, recruiting sources of help, 
following up on delegated responsibility, etc. Experience of the last 2 years 
indicates that there will be continuing heavy demands for secretariat services. 

Information services—Among the other activities which are anticipated to 
increase in the coming year, because of the continually broadening interest in 
aging, is the provision of clearinghouse services to public and private agencies. 
It is hoped that the availability of regional office staff, increased variety and 
quantity of publication, and effective State commissions, will help meet this 
mounting workload. 


SocraL SEcurRITY ADMINISTRATION 


Income maintenance 
Background 


Social security programs now provide income support for 11 million aged 
persons. Of these, 9.1 million are receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, payable at age 62 for women and age 65 for men. Old-age assistance 
payments are being made to 2.5 million persons 65 and over, of whom nearly 
0.6 million are receiving assistance to supplement insurance benefits. Together, 
the 2 programs—discussed in detail below—are providing income-maintenance 
payments for two-thirds of the population 65 and over, and over 4 out of 5 of all 
retired persons in these ages. Additional aging persons are receiving assist- 
ance through the other public-assistance programs or as disability beneficiaries 
under the insurance program. 

During the past 4 years, the number of aged persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance (or both) has risen from 6%4 million in December 1953. This is the result 
of a virtual doubling in the number of insurance beneficiaries; recipients of old- 
age assistance have declined slightly in numbers and significantly as a propor- 
tion of the rising numbers of aged persons. 

The shift of some of the income-maintenance burden from public assistance 
to the insurance program has made possible greater emphasis on medical and 
social services for public-assistance recipients. The 1956 amendments recog- 
nized this emphasis by strengthening the service aspects of these programs and 
by helping the States to increase their medical programs and services for the 
aged. 

The service needs of insurance beneficiaries are also receiving increased atten- 
tion. A major focus throughout the Social Security Administration is now on 
the relationship between the income-maintenance and welfare service aspects 
of social-security measures. 

These program developments have gone hand-in-hand with an ever-growing 
concern—both governmental and nongovernmental—for our aging population. 
The Social Security Administration is allocating an increased amount of staff 
time to aging activities. The unified approach to these activities, within the 
Social Security Administration and in relation to the aging activities of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is through a Social Security 
Administration Committee on Aging. 





Income maintenance 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Background 
By the end of 1957, insurance benefits were being paid to over 9.1 million 


older persons, age 62 and over for women and age 65 and over for men. Of 
the aged beneficiaries, over 8 million were retired workers and their dependent 
wives and more than 1.1 million were aged widows, widowers, or dependent 
parents who were receiving survivors’ benefits. The continuing growth of the 
program is apparent in the almost doubling of the number of aged beneficiaries 
in the last 4 years (from 4.6 million at the end of 1953). Benefit payments, 
including those for 1.9 million younger survivors, are now being paid at an 
annual rate of $7.2 billion. Monthly benefits for workers who retired recently 
,with their benefits computed under the 1954 amendments and based on earnings 
after 1950 with eligibility to omit years of low earnings) are averaging approxi- 
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mately $73 for a retired worker with no eligible dependents and $121 for a 
retired couple. 

About 370,000 disabled persons have had their benefit rights preserved by 
“freeze” determinations. Of these, about 150,000 disabled workers between 
50 and 65 years of age were receiving a disability insurance benefit as of the end 
of 1957. Disability benefits were also first paid in 1957 to seriously disabled 
children over age 18 of retired or deceased insured workers provided the dis- 
ability began before age 18. Some of these are older persons—the median age 
is 33.7. 

Recent actions and developments 


Two significant steps were recently taken by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance toward making the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program more responsive to the needs of its beneficiaries and toward 
greater recognition of the Bureau’s role in working cooperatively with other 
agencies toward the welfare of the aging. One of these steps was the establish- 
ment in the Division of Claims Policy of a Welfare Branch. This Branch has 
responsibility for the development of policies concerning the selection of payee 
for persons not able to act for themselves, for representing the Bureau at 
natonal levels in coordinating program approaches and policies, and for repre- 
senting the Bureau in maintaining liaison and coordination within and outside 
the Department in governmental programs affecting the aged. 

The second step was the establishment of a Bureau Committee on Aging 
which has responsibility for keeping informed about the problems of older 
people as revealed in Bureau operations and for making suggestions and rec- 
ommendations to the Bureau concerning cooperative activities with other 
agencies providing services to older people. Through membership on the So- 
cial Security Administration Committee on Aging and participation in the 
Social Security Administration representation on the Departmental Com- 
mittee, the work of the Bureau Committee is geared into the overall Social 
Security Administration and departmental programs and activities for the aging. 


Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has more than 550 district 
offices that are well integrated into the community. Many aged persons are 
served by these offices. Local district offices have responsibility for giving 
information to all inquirers about the various types of benefits and the condi- 
tion governing their receipt, and for disseminating knowledge about the pro- 
gram through the press, radio, and other communications mediums. Persons 
filing claims are informed of their rights and responsibility under the Social 
Security Act and are given help as needed in securing the factual information 
necessary to determine eligibility for benefits. For those adult beneficiaries 
who are incapable of managing their benefit funds, as evidenced by a physician’s 
statement a responsible person is selected to receive and disburse the benefit 
checks in the best interest of thé beneficiary. District offices refer to available 
community resources persons who ask for help on problems which are not 
directly connected with the OASDI program. District office staff members also 
cooperate with others in planning for the development of community resources 
for the aging, reflecting the needs of older persons as they become known in 
the OASDI program. 

The Bureau also participates in national planning with other Federal pro- 
grams and with voluntary agencies for the purpose of assuring that health, 
welfare, and related services are available to meet the needs of the aged. The 
Bureau is represented, for example, on the American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation committee on aging and on the national committee on the aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Income maintenance 


PURLIC ASSISTANCE 

Background 

Many aged and middle aged are directly affected by the public-assistance 
programs. The purpose of the public assistance programs is to enable the States 
to provide adequate financial assistance (including payment for medical care) 
and other social services to eligible persons 65 years of age and over and to 
other aging persons who are eligible for aid to the blind, aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and for inclusion as grantee relative in the aid to depend- 
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ent children. The old-age assistance program serves a defined group of older 
person—those 65 years of age and over. Currently around 2% million aged 
are receiving old-age assistance and large numbers of older persons are aided 
through the other public assistance programs. These federally aided programs 
are administered by State welfare agencies and are in operation in every county 
of the United States and in the Territories. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance in discharging its responsibilities has as 
its objective the development, maintenance, and improvement of sound public 
welfare programs through which States can aid the needy aged to secure the 
necessities of life (including medical care) and achieve as much personal inde- 
pendence as possible. This involves technical help to the States (1) to encour- 
age standards of assistance that adequately meet the particular needs of aged 
persons; e. g., nutrition, living arrangements, transportation, and medical care; 
and (2) to encourage the expansion of social services to assist aged persons to 
resolve the social problems that prevent or hamper their having a satisfactory 
way of life; e. g., loss of role in family and community, fears around illness 
and increasing dependency, lack of suitable living arrangements. In addition 
to this direct help to the States the Bureau (1) secures nationwide information 
and data as the basis for reporting and for advising the Department, the Con- 
gress, and others on the public assistance programs and the related activities 
and problems; and (2) cooperates with other national public and voluntary 
agencies and organizations concerned with aging. This last activity has sev- 
eral purposes affecting the aging: Improving public understanding of the public 
assistance programs, participating in the coordination of nationwide public 
and voluntary social service activities, encouraging local public and voluntary 
agencies in community planning, exchanging technical knowledge and experi- 
ence, and encouraging allied groups to provide services needed by older appli- 
eants and recipients of public assistance. The above objectives are carried out 
to the extent that available staffing permits. 


Recent actions and developments 


Far-reaching and significant developments in the assistance and social services 
available to the needy aged throughout the country were made possible through 
amendments to the Social Security Act passed in 1956. These amendments 
(1) increased the Federal share in assistance payments; (2) provided a sepa- 
rate formula for Federal sharing in costs of medical care; (3) clarified social 
purposes of old-age assistance to emphasize services particularly to achieve 
maximum self-care; and (4) authorized grants for training public welfare 
personnel. The impact of increased program responsibility for the Bureau and 
the States resulting from these legislative changes was immediate and substan- 
tial. 

As a result of raising the Federal share of State assistance payments and 
the maximum payments subject to participation, almost all States increased 
individual payments to the needy aged. The availability of additional Federal 
funds thus made it possible for most States to make long overdue adjustments 
in payments in relation to increased living costs. Many States also added new 
items to their standards of assistance. Because of this intensified activity the 
Bureau was called upon to provide extensive technical help to the States in 
assessing the actual needs of aged persons and in developing standards of 
assistance that were related to these needs and to the funds available for 
assistance payments. 

In August 1957, 2,498,152 aged persons were receiving old-age assistance with 
an average monthly direct payment of $54.47 and an average monthly vendor 
payment of $4.92 for medical care. The total average monthly payment of 
$59.19 represents an increase of $4.90 from June 1956. Average monthly pay- 
ments, exclusive of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, ranged in August 1957 
from a low of $28.59 in Mississippi to a high of $91.35 in Connecticut. 

The relationship of the old-age and survivors insurance program to the old-age 
assistance program is periodically analyzed by the Bureau. The 1957 annual 
study revealed a continuing increase in the number of aged beneficiaries who 
receive old-age assistance to supplement their benefits. In February 1957 
nearly a fourth (22.2 percent) of the 2.5 million old-age assistance recipients 
were receiving such assistance to supplement their insurance benefits. This 
represents an increase of 39,000 or 7.4 percent from the preceding February. 
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Objectives and activities in coming fiscal year 


Despite the recent increases in payments to needy aged persons, in several 
States the amount of assistance is not adequate to meet the actual cost of a 
minimum standard of living nor to meet the costs of special needs, e. g., diets 
transportation, recreation, and special living arrangements. The Bureau will 
continue, within staffing available, its emphasis on encouraging and assisting 
the States increasingly to achieve assistance payments that are related to the 
actual economic and social needs of the needy aged. Closely associated with 
this objective are the administrative reviews planned to be made of State 
practice in such areas as eligibility for assistance, rights to apply, and prompt- 
ness in handling applications. The results of these reviews will be used to 
help States in continued improvement in these areas. 

Major emphasis will be placed on the assessment of State organizational and 
administrative methods in relation to administrative costs and effectiveness in 
achieving the purposes of the program. Particular attention will be given to 
caseload Standards, methods of State supervision, and case recording guides. 


Maintenance and restoration of health 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MEDICAL CARE 
Background 

Traditionally, public welfare agencies provided some medical care through 
staff physicians, by operating institutions giving medical care to the indigent, 
or by paying for the medical care given to needy persons. Under the Social 
Security Act as passed in 1935, Federal financial participation was available 
in the costs of medical care when included in the monthly payment to the recip- 
ient within the limits of the Federal maximum on the monthly assistance pay- 
ment. However, the amount of medical care that could be provided to assistance 
recipients under this provision was limited, and its nature and extent varied 
greatly between States, and often between localities in the same State. 

Yet, the cause of dependency for many is directly related to disabling effects 
of illness, For example, of the 21%4 million persons over 65 years of age receiv- 
ing old-age assistance, nearly half are 75 or over—an age group with a high 
incidence of chronic illness. Disability itself is a basic eligibility condition for 
the nearly 300,000 needy persons receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, for the 108,000 receiving aid to the blind, and for the approximately 
500,000 children and 127,000 adult caretakers receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren whose need is due to the physical or mental incapacity of a parent. Ill- 
ness and disability also play a large part in the need of many of the 312,000 
cases receiving State and/or locally financed general assistance. 

The increasing need for medical care and its higher cost resulted in an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act in 1950 which broadened the definition of “as- 
sistance” to include payment for medical care or other remedial care made 
directly to the suppliers of such services. The amount allowed for medical 
care, however, still had to come within the specified individual matchable as- 
sistance payment maximum. 

In fiscal 1957, only about 10 percent ($288 million) of the total ($3 billion) 
expended for public assistance, including general assistance, was spent for medi- 
cal care payments made directly to the suppliers of such services. A little more 
than half of the vendor payments made for the aged in June 1956, were in three 
States—New York, Illinois, and Massachusetts. A few States made vendor 
payments financed entirely from State and local funds. 

To increase the availability of medical care for needy persons, the Social 
Security Act was amended again in 1956 (Public Law 880, 84th Cong.) to per- 
mit Federal sharing in vendor payments for medical care separate from the 
money payment. This amendment provides for separate Federal sharing in a 
State’s total expenditures for medical care paid directly to suppliers of medical 
services in behalf of assistance recipients up to one-half of the sum of $6 times 
the number of adult recipients and $3 times the number of child recipients per 
month. As a result, most States are able to provide more medical care for 
the needy, and the use of an average in determining the amount of the Federal 
share makes it possible to meet larger medical care expenses in incividual 
eases. 

The provision for additional Federal matching in medical care costs, begin- 
ning July 1, 1957, provided the stimulus for extensive planning and preparation 
on the part of both Federal and State agencies during the year. At the Federal 
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level, discussions were held with representatives of various groups to interpret 
the provisions of the amendment and to get the benefit of their specialized knowl- 
edge and suggestions for its implementation. These groups included the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, American Dental Association, American Pharmaceuti- 
eal Association, American Hospital Association, the Christian Science Church, 
American Nursing Homes Association, the National Social Welfare Assembly ; 
medical staff in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and State 
public welfare directors and other State staff. In June representatives of in- 
terested national organizations and staff of State public assistance agencies 
came together in Washington to discuss the problems and questions which had 
arisen around the implementation of this amendment. 

While the provision for separate Federal matching in medical care costs will 
not make it possible for States to finance a comprehensive program of medical 
service for assistance recipients, it has enabled States with no statewide pro- 
vision for medical care to begin to pay the costs of some medical services, and 
others to expand their existing medical care provisions. As of January 1, 1958, 
88 State agencies (in 36 different States) will be providing medical care under 
vendor payment plans for one or more of the categories. Amendments to State 
plans have been received from 14 States which have not previously had plan 
provisions to permit vendor medical payments. In addition 10 States which had 
included medical care in one or more programs prior to July 1, 1957, have ex- 
tended their medical services. Fourteen State agencies are continuing the 
programs that were in operation before July 1, 1957. 

This widespread development in the States consumed a major proportion of 
the Bureau’s staff time—particularly that of the regional staff and the cen- 
tral office staff concerned with State plan material, and the technical areas of 
medical care and need. The needs and requests of States for technical help 
in the development of these medical care provisions exceed the current staffing 
capacity of the Bureau. 


Objectives and typical activities 

Since many of the States have recently developed their medical care pro- 
visions, considerable emphasis will be placed on helping these States with their 
early stage problems, e. g., essential considerations in determining the scope of 
medical care, developing working relationships with the medical profession, 
developing rates and methods of payments, appropriate use of medical staff. A 
review will be made of the States’ programs to pull together information on 
the scope of their programs, methods of financing, etc. Continued emphasis will 
be given to cooperative work with the American Medical Association, American 
Hospital Association, the Public Health Service, and the Medical Care Commit- 
tee of the American Public Welfare Association. 


Facilities for care 

The public assistance programs relate to facilities for care in two major 
ways—through the amendments pertaining to standard setting for institutions 
in which public assistance payments are made and through payment for care 
in various types of facilities. The 1950 amendments on standard setting re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in the types of institutions covered by State 
standard-setting authorities (both health and welfare). They also stimulated 
closer working relationships between State welfare departments, the standard- 
setting authorities and the institutions. A major factor in the development of 
good quality care in many institutions is the adequacy of the public assistance 
payment for care. The development of medical care programs in public assist- 
ance has encouraged more States to use vendor payments for nursing-home care. 
Payments are made directly to older persons in nonmedical facilities such as 
homes for the aged and boarding homes. There is continuing effort to help the 
States develop relative standards for rates of pay for various kinds of services 
needed by individual older persons. 

There has recently been a marked increase in interest in the potentials of 
foster home care for the aged. This type of care is especially suited to older 
persons who no longer can live in their own homes but do not need regular 
medical or institutional care. Material is being gathered on State experience 
in developing foster-care programs. 

The Bureau is cooperating with the Public Health Service in its meeting to 
be held in February on nursing homes and homes for the aged, particularly in 
relation to the areas of financing and social and related services in institutions. 
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During the coming year, if staff permits, the Bureau plans to gather informa- 
tion on the effects of the standard-setting amendments, to determine if the stand- 
ard-setting authorities are actually functioning and to assess the role of publi¢e 
assistance in helping to improve the quality of care in institutions. 


Counseling and guidance 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—SOCIAL SERVICES 
Background 


The aged persons who come to the welfare departments for financial assist- 
ance often have accompanying problems, e. g., ill health or disability, isolation, 
difficulties in family relationships, need of special living arrangements, difficul- 
ties in managing. These problems require casework and counseling service in- 
cluding help in using appropriate community resources. They sometimes re- 
quire services to protect aged persons from physical harm or exploitation. 
Special services are also needed to meet particular needs, such as homemaker 
service to enable older persons to remain in their own homes, foster home care, 
friendly visitors. 

Public welfare departments have traditionally provided some of these services 
and have expressed their interest in having considerably more help from the 
Bureau in this area. 


Recent actions and developments 


The value of such services was recognized and affirmed in the 1956 amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act which endorsed Federal sharing in expendi- 
tures incurred by a State public assistance agency in providing, in addition to 
financial aid, other staff services to help assistance applicants or recipients 
achieve increased capacity for personal and economic independence and 
strengthen their family life. For old-age assistance the emphasis was on self- 
care objectives. The passage of this amendment, in turn, provided the stimulus 
for renewed and strengthened activities on the part of State agencies. 

Effective July 1, 1957, State plans were to describe the services made avail- 
able by the State agency and the steps taken to assure maximum utilization of 
similar or related services furnished by other agencies. This requirement pro- 
vided a focus for evaluating services already provided and planning for their 
extension and increasing effectiveness. It also resulted in clarification of the 
responsibility of staff at all levels for the provision of such services, more em- 
phasis on effective cooperation with other agencies, and added emphasis on 
participation in community planning to develop new resources. 

In developing policy and guide materials to implement the “services” amend- 
ment, the Bureau enlisted the help of a national advisory committee including 
representatives from State and local public welfare agencies, national volun- 
tary agencies, graduate schools of social work, and staff from other units of the 
Department. A policy statement on “Social Services in Public Assistance” was 
developed; and a monograph on “The Role of the Caseworker” was prepared 
as part I of a series on Services in Public Assistance, and part II—‘The Role of 
the Agency’—is in process. 

Similarly, a 2-day National Conference on Homemaker Service was held im 
June 1957 under the joint auspices of the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, and the Public Health Service, to stimulate the further de- 
velopment of homemaker service. Effective results have already been achieved 
in its use to release family members caring for assistance recipients to seek 
gainful employment; to permit the chronically ill, the emotionally handicapped, 
the physically disabled, and the aged to remain in their own homes as long as 

possible; or to maintain a home for dependent children where the mother is ilk 

or otherwise temporarily unable to care for them. A monograph on “Home- 
maker Service in Public Assistance” was prepared, discussing the problems best 
served by homemaker service, the other types of home help needed, and the 
ways in which this specialized agency resource might be made more widely 
available. 

Planning for the most effective use of other resources was reflected in many 
State social services plans, along with clarification of the problems and needs 
for which the State offers casework and counseling services. Some State plans 
provide special help to the handicapped, homemaker service for the ill and 
aged, and/or foster care for ill or aged adults unable to live alone but not in need 
of custodial care. Although there is great variation in the range of problems 
identified on which States will offer services, certain common areas were recog- 
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nized by most States—inadequate income, illness, family relationship problems, 
inadequate living arrangements, and lack of participation in family and com- 
munity life. To insure the progressive development of their social services, 
some States have also established methods to assess the range and nature of 
problems identified, and the adequacy of agency and community resources in 
meeting them. 


Objectives and typical activities 

‘To the extent staffing will permit, attention will be given to helping the States 
in continued progress toward policies and guides on services that are realistic in 
terms of the needs of older persons and the staffing of the State. The States 
have the problem of trying to meet these needs in the most constructive manner, 
developing cooperative relationships with other resources and providing leader- 
ship in community planning to meet unmet needs of older persons. Specific at- 
tention will be given to areas such as guardianship, foster-home care, homemaker 
services, and use of volunteers as friendly visitors. Cooperation will continue 
with other Federal programs concerned with aging. Membership on the com- 
mittees on aging of the American Public Welfare Association and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly will serve to coordinate national efforts on social serv- 
ices and.to encourage the development of services needed by older persons in 
general. 

Professional training 
Public assistance , 

A major deterrent to the realization of the fullest potential of the public- 
assistance programs has been the lack of adequately equipped staff to carry out 
its total social objectives for older persons. Because of this, all States have 
placed increasing emphasis en the training of personnel. Specific progress has 
been made in assigning specific staff to carry out staff development programs, in 
development of new or revised training plans, and extension in some States of 
the number of educational leaves. The Bureau has given specific help to the 
States in these developments. Although there has been a resurgence of in- 
terest and action in augmenting the number of professionally trained staff, the 
need for trained personnel continues to be a major problem in the administration 
of the public assistance programs. 

The Bureau will continue its help to States in methods of training staff to 
serve needy aged persons more effectively including inservice training and 
educational leave for professional training in social work. Special emphasis 
will be given to encouraging adequate qualifications for staff, developing job 
descriptions that differentiate in work that can be expected of professionally 
trained staff, and to improvement of case supervision. In this connection, there 
will be continued participation in the training committee of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association and work with other national agencies concerned with 
social work training, e. g., National Council on Social Work Education. 


Information, clearinghouse, teehnical assistance 


Public assistance 

The Bureau and the States provide information on the public assistance pro- 
grams, characteristics of old-age assistance recipients, and on technical areas 
pertaining to aging. Within current staffing the Bureau serves to a certain ex- 
tent as a clearinghouse for developments in aging that are of interest and con- 
cern to public welfare departments. The need for this type of service cannot be 
met at this time. The Bureau also provides technical assistance, to States and 
to other groups in certain specialized areas, such as financial need, social serv- 
ices including community planning, medical care, training, research, and admin- 
istrative standards. Developments and interests in the States are placing in- 
creasing demands upon the Bureau for leadership and technical help in meet- 
ing the needs of the needy aged. These demands have to be carefully weighed 
in making decisions on the best use of the present staff in relation to the total re- 
sponsibilities of the Bureau. 

Research 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of the Commissioner engages in a broad range of research activities 
“resulting from his responsibility for assessing the effectiveness of all programs 
“that contribute to the welfare of aged people and for the orderly and rational 

relationships among these programs. This includes continuing research on the 
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general problems of an aging population. As more and more States try to assess 
the economic and social problems of their aged population, and resources for 
meeting these problems, the Social Security Administration is putting increased 
effort into helping States to develop such measures. 

The need for up-to-date measures for use in evaluating the adequacy of 
income-maintenance payments to the aged has led to the formation of a working 
group that will be concerned with this among other subjects. 

The problem of financing medical care of the aged has demanded increased 
attention and the Social Security Administration is recognizing this urgent 
problem through a number of special analyses, including the development of cost 
estimates of various proposals. 

As part of the continuing research on foreign social security programs and 
developments in health and welfare services, a forthcoming publication will pro- 
vide recent information on the provisions of foreign old-age, survivors, and 
invalidity programs, 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


A major function of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is the 
analysis and development of proposals for strengthening the role of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance in providing economic security for the aged. 
Its continuing statistical and research program is designed to provide basic 
information on the operation of the program with respect to the aged, the em- 
ployment and earnings of older workers, and the economic resources of aged 
beneficiaries—information on their income, assets, living arrangements, and 
other economic data that can be obtained from no other source. 

Interviewing was completed in December for a sample survey of OASI bene- 
ficiaries. The data obtained will include the assets and liabilities of aged bene- 
ficiaries, earnings and income from other public income-maintenance programs, 
from private pensions, and from relatives and friends. Information will also be 
obtained about medical-care costs in 1957 and certain social characteristics such 
as living arrangements. Analysis of these findings will be a major activity in 
the coming months, 

A major survey to be undertaken early in 1958 is a long-range study to pro- 
vide information about changes in the economic situation of aged social security 
beneficiaries over the years. After initial interviews with a group of 3,000 
newly retired persons throughout the country, followup surveys about how they 
get along in retirement will be made at intervals of 1 or 2 years over a 12-year 
period. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


In addition to the ongoing responsibilities for statistical reporting, the Bureau 
plans to develop with BOASI a sample study of old-age assistance recipients 
who also receive insurance benefits to determine what their needs are, length of 
time receiving both assistance and insurance benefits, and to identify pertinent 
personal and social characteristics. The carrying out of the study is contingent 
upon working out a plan for financing the project. Several other areas related 
to aging have been identified as needing rsearch but which cannot be done by 
present Bureau staff. 

PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 
Background 


The Division of Special Health Services through its chronic disease, tubercu- 
losis, heart disease, occupational health, and accident prevention programs is 
responsible for delineating the health needs of older people and focusing the 
role of health departments and related public and private health agencies in 
meeting these needs. Each program provides consultation services in the fields 
of public health administration, medicine, nursing, nutrition, medical social 
work, health education, statistical analysis, and records management. 

The health of the aged section of the chronic disease program is the focal 
point within the Bureau of State Services for program development relating to 
improvement and maintenance of the health of older people. 

A series of regional seminars for State Health Department personnel and 
private physicians on public health programs for the aged has been completed. 
Continuing liaison is maintained with the American Medical Association and 
other national organizations. 
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Recent actions and developments 


1. Publications, such as “The Older Person in the Home,” “The Role of the 
Internist in Restorative Services for the Aged,” and a series of 12 articles in the 
Journal of the American Nursing Home Association, assist in educating the 
professions and the public. 

2. A National Conference on Nursing Homes and Homes for the Aged to assist 
in delineating national policy for these institutions will be held in February 1958. 
It is planned to follow this with a series of regional seminars in order to expedite 
the dissemination of the recommendations of the conference to the Nation. 

3%. Consultation with State departments of health has led to the expenditure 
by them of a significant part of the $3 million increase in the assistance to 
States, general grant, for projects which will be of benefit to older people. 

4. Studies are underway to determine the cost of programs to restore the 
disabled aged to self-care and compare this cost with the savings to the com- 
munity in reduced public expenditures for their long-term care. 

5. A National Advisory Committee on Chronic Illness and Health of the Aged 
has been appointed by the Surgeon General and has met and made valuable 
suggestions for future program development. 

6. A public health evaluation of male and female sex hormones in the total 
health of the aged has been begun. 

7. A demonstration of the value and problems involved in bringing modern 
patient care services to the chronically ill aged in a rural county will be under- 
way shortly. 

8. The relationship between recreation and health should be better understood 
as the result of a project which will study the health and adjustment of older 
people before and after they use a Day Center. 

9. Continued empasis on consultation on State nursing home programs, the 
underwriting of a university course for nursing home administrators, the deter- 
mination of nutritional practices, the development of a record system, the codi- 
fication of State laws and regulations, and a study of staffing practices in nurs- 
ing homes all aid in improving patient care in nursing homes and homes for 
the aged. 


Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 


The overall program objective of the Bureau of State Services in this field 
is to improve and extend preventive services, total patient care and health 
related services for the chronically ill and aged, through organized community 
effort. The funds requested will permit continued emphasis on studies to deter- 
mine the validity of program direction and on consultation to expedite the 
development of program activity in States and communities using their own 
funds as well as the identified portion of the assistance to States, general grant. 
Requested project grant-authority and funds will permit the rapid demonstra- 
tion to communities of the value of— 

(1) Adult health maintenance clinics. 

(2) Restoration to self-care of the disabled aged. 

(3) Organized home care programs. 

(4) Improvement of patient care in nursing homes. 

(5) Health-related services, such as social casework, nutrition consulta- 
tion, homemaker services, recreation centers, improved housing facilities, 
and central referral services. 

(6) Detection of specific chronic disease and control programs to prevent 
or reduce disability in older people. 


BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 
Background 

The grant program of the Bureau of Medical Services provides assistance 
through the Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities to public and nonprofit 
local sponsors and to State governments for the construction of hospitals and 
public health centers, and places emphasis upon long-term care through special 
funds for the construction of chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic 
and treatment clinics, and rehabilitation centers. 

Three other divisions in the Bureau—the Division of Hospitals, Indian Health, 
and Nursing Resources provide some services to older people. In the Divisions 
of Hospitals and Indian Health this is part of the program of direct medical 
Services to eligible beneficiaries. In the Division of Nursing Resources this is 
part of its program for improving training for nursing-home aides. 
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Smphasis upon long-term care through special construction funds has resulted 
in the following accomplishments: 

(1) The establishment of an inventory and a long-range program in each 
State for constructing each type of medical facility serving the aged, as a con- 
dition of Federal aid. 

(2) The development of a flexible standard of need, for correlating the plan- 
ning of chronic disease hospitals and nursing homes. 

(3) The development of standards of quality of care and design which are 
important factors in distinguishing facilities which are inadequate or unsafe 
from those which are satisfactory for skilled care. 

(4) The provision of $21 million in appropriated funds annually since 1955, 
to be matched by sponsors’ funds for the construction of medical facilities pri- 
marily serving patients with long-term illnesses. 


Recent actions and developments 


The Hill-Burton program provided aid, during 1957, to about 270 hospital 
projects adding 15,475 beds and 75 public health centers. In addition, 150 proj- 
ects adding nearly 1,400 chronic disease beds, 1,650 nursing home beds, 60 diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, and 20 rehabilitation facilities were aided with 
the use of special funds. These projects were started by local community effort, 
either with private contributions or with locally contributed public funds raised 
through bond issues or tax levies. The projects aided during the year cost 
$67.2 million in sponsors’ funds augmented by $24.5 millions in Federal aid. 

The Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities prepared, jointly with the 
Commission on Chronic Illness, and published in March 1957, Public Health 
Monograph No. 46, Nursing Homes, Their Patients and Their Care, a study of 
the characteristics of the patients in nursing homes and the type of care these 
patients receive. 

A teaching manual for training nursing aides for service in nursing homes 
has been completed by the Division of Nursing Resources, and will be for sale 
in 1958 through the American Nursing Home Association. How To Be a Nurs- 
ing Aide in a Nursing Home uses illustrated simple lessons to teach procedures. 
Emphasis is placed on rehabilitation and other needs of aged and chronically 
ill patients. 

The Division of Hospitals provided about 114,000 hospital days to patients 
65 years of age and older who were discharged in 1957. This constitutes 9 
percent of the patient days provided by the Division. 

The Division of Indian Health provided about 74,000 hospital days to patients 
65 years of age and older who were discharged in 1957, or about 10 percent of 
the total hospital days provided in its hospitals excluding Alaska. 


Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 

Persons 65 years of age and older require more days of hospital care per capita 
than other age groups. The increase in the proportion of our population over 
65 is resulting in a disproportionate requirement by the aged for hospital care. 
Moreover, almost one-half of the aged population had a disabling illness or 
condition. Increasingly there is need for the development of more nursing 
homes under a variety of auspices, since there is a great shortage of such facilities. 

In addition to requesting the continuance of special funds for construction of 
facilities to care for long-term illness, the Bureau is exploring means of provid- 
ing additional emphasis and stimulus for the provision of health facilities for 
the aged by means of Federal aid. Through support of demonstrations using 
available research funds, the Bureau is seeking more effective means of relating 
long-term care to existing short-term facilities. In addition, State agencies are 
being encouraged to provide greater flexibility in the type of facilities needed 
locally, through more careful adjustment of Federal support to needed facilities 
and to varying financial ability of communities within a State. 

The Division of Nursing Resources is studying nursing activities and nursing 
care provided in chronic disease hospitals, in order to obtain better knowledge 
of the amount of nursing care needed by long-term patients, and more effective 
use of the nurses available in such institutions. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
Background 


As the part of the Public Health Service that is primarily responsible for 
research and training in the medical and related sciences, the National Institutes 
of Health conducts and supports research on problems of health and disease, 
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including related research in the biological and behavioral sciences, and supports 
the training of qualified health personnel by training grants of various kinds. 

Research specifically directed at the aging process and the problems of aging 
people is conducted by the Gerontology Branch of the National Heart Institute 
that has been in operation at the Baltimore city hospitals since 1940, and by 
the Section on Aging of the National Institute of Mental Health that was estab- 
lished at the Clinical Center in Bethesda in 1951. In ‘addition to these two 
programs, many other research programs being carried on by all of the seven 
Institutes making up the National Institutes of Health have direct or indirect 
relationships to the problems of aging. 

Under the research grant program, research in any of the health or biological 
aspects of aging is eligible for support, and research programs bearing directly 
or indirectly on aging are currently being supported to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars a year. Precise figures cannot be given because here, 
too, only a portion of the research is directed exclusively to problems of aging, 
while many other research programs have an indirect or peripheral relationship 
to aging. 


Recent actions and developments 


In the fall of 1956 a Center for Aging Research was established at the National 
Institutes of Health, to stimulate additional research in aging within the NIH 
and, particularly, among university and other outside groups. As part of the 
expansion of outside research, it was proposed that a few university-centered 
centers for research in aging be established across the country. One such center 
was established at Duke University in the summer of 1957, with a grant from 
the National Institutes of Health partially supporting the research portion of 
the activity. Other similar centers are in the process of development, and it is 
probable that one more center of this sort will be established during fiscal 
year 1958. 


Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 


Emphasis upon the necessity for expanded research in the health aspects of 
the aging process and the health problems of older people will continue as a major 
element in the National Institutes of Health program. It is hoped that 1 or 2 
additional university-centered centers for research in aging will be established 
during fiscal year 1959, and that there will be an appreciable increase in the 
number of research projects devoted to studies in aging. The 1959 budgets of 
the National Heart Institute and the National Institute of Mental Health will 
permit continued support of the Gerontology Branch in Baltimore and the Section 
on Aging at Bethesda. In addition, research in aging is considered to be one of 
the most important components of the research grant program of both Institutes. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH METHODS, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


As part of its evaluation of national health needs and resources, the Division 
of Public Health Methods conducts studies, develops and applies methods for 
measuring the extent and nature of disability and illness, and participates in 
cooperative projects with public and private agencies. Among the current activi- 
ties that have a direct or indirect bearing on gerontological health problems are 
the following: 


National health survey 


The national health survey was authorized by legislation enacted at the be- 
ginning of fiscal 1957. Under the program a continued household interview 
survey began on July 1, 1957, on a nationwide scale, and data for the first 
periods of interviewing have been tabulated and are now being analyzed. Fora 
representative sample of the total United States population data are being 
collected on a wide range of items concerning health and including prevalence 
and incidence of acute and chronic diseases, volume of medical care, volume of 
dental case, amount of disability in terms of bed-days or time lost from regular 
activities, duration and reason for hospitalization, etc. Since these data can 
be compiled separately for different age groups the program will provide essen- 
tial factual information on the health of the aged. The survey also makes 
possible comparisons between the older and younger age groups of health fac- 
tors as related to other demographic, social, and economic variables. 
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Community surveys of long-term illness 


A guide for community surveys of long-term illness needs, facilities, and 
services is in preparation in this Division with the collaboration of the chronic 
disease program, BSS. Recently there has been an opportunity to test a draft 
of the guide in three communities planning such studies. Experience in these 
communities will probably determine whether it is possible to complete the 
proposed guide with sample schedules, model table forms, ete., or whether there 
is so much variation among communities that a guide is not practicable. 


Hiomemaker services 


A national conference to stimulate the extension and utilization of homemaker 
services will be held in late 1958 or early 1959. This will be cosponsored by 
various operating agencies of the Department and by about 20 national health 
and welfare organizations. As part of its contribution to the conference, the 
I’ublic Health Service is undertaking a nationwide study of homemaker and 
related services. This Division is conducting the study. 

Costs and utilization of medical services: Studies are made from time to 
time of the comparative utilization of selected classes of health services by 
aged persons, and of costs of care. Data have been published on some aspects 
of this problem in Public Health Reports. A joint study is in process with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to develop a price index of medical services purchased 
by persons 65 and over. 

Gerontological health studies: A statistical analysis of health and illness in 
the middle and later years is now being prepared in the Division for publi- 
cation in late 1958. In addition, two studies, conducted at the Hagerstown 
office, are scheduled for early publication. These are entitled “Availability 
for Work: Chronic Disease and Limitation of Activity.” Part II deals with 
illness and limitation of activity among older persons. 


Information services 


The Division also publishes the monthly periodical, Public Health Reports, 
and the Public Health Monographs, which frequently feature technical studies 
of problems related to aging. Illustrative is the December 1956 issue of Public 
Health Reports, in which a special section was devoted to aging. Among the 
papers were: Programs for the Aged; Trends in Gerontology; Psychological 
Limitations That Occur With Age; Change in Nervous System With Age; 
Physiological Limitations and Age; Age Changes and Employability ; and other 
studies. 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Background 


Rehabilitation aims at helping the individual attain his maximum capacity 
in terms of social, psychological, physical, and vocational adjustment. By pro- 
viding help toward recovery of function and restoration of capacity, it can be 
an important means for increasing independence and self-respect among dis- 
abled persons in the later years. At one extreme, the maximum attainable goal 
may be progress from bed to wheelchair or an increased capacity for self-care. 
At the other, it may be aimed at restoration to a remunerative occupation. The 
latter is designated as vocational rehabilitation. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation has primary concern with the improvement and extension of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to all disabled individuals regardless of age. 


Recent actions and developments 


In discharging its responsibility for national leadership in rehabilitation, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been giving a high priority to service 
to those over 45. That this has been proven effective is seen in the fact that 
increasing numbers of older persons are benefiting from the expanding services 
of the State-Federal program. Compared with the 17 percent of all rehabili- 
tants over age 45 in 1945, the figure has risen to 27 percent in fiscal year 1956 
of the approximately 66,000 rehabilitated. This has been brought about by the 
continuing development of rehabilitation facilities, demonstration projects, ex- 
tension of cooperative working relationships with other community agencies, 
closer coordination with BOASI under the social security “disability freeze’ 
and disability insurance benefits programs, and short-term intensive training 
courses. 
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Research and demonstrations 


One of the most promising methods available to OVR for the improvement 
of services to the disabled is the provision in the act for research and demon- 
stration projects. That this provision has been particularly effective in increas- 
ing and stimulating services to older persons may be seen through some ex- 
amples: 

(a) Last year reference was made to the project in Rhode Island which 
provides an intensive outpatient program for disabled persons 50-65 years old 
who are eligible for OASI “cash benefits” disability program or the “disability 
freeze.” All persons referred come from the State division of vocational 
rehabilitation. To date approximately 100 persons have been referred, and of 
this group, 21 have already been employed, 29 are awaiting employment, 44 are 
being followed by the State agency, and only 9 were “screened out” of the 
project. Aside from service, this project is being used to train new staff. 

(0) The project in Ohio referred to in last year’s report has continued and 
developed, among other things, a device for evaluating the vocational rehabili- 
tation potential of older chronically ill persons along the lines of mechanical 
dexterity. 

(c) In Illinois a project has been developed to determine and demonstrate 
the extent to which disabled persons confined to public and private nursing 
bomes can be returned to employment or community life; similarly, in Michigan, 
the project emphasis is upon the determination of the nature and extent of 
medical and other vocational rehabilitation services needed by the disabled, 
over 45, living in county medical and convalescent facilities and upon the 
demonstration of techniques for their rehabilitation. 

(d@) An interesting new project in New York City seeks to demonstrate, 
through specialized counseling and work adjustment training in a sheltered 
workshop, the feasibility of vocational rehabilitation for disabled workers 
over age 60. 

That this approach has merit may be seen by the fact that services to older 
disabled persons has been stressed under the special demonstration program of 
OVR. This program intends to demonstrate, through strategically located 
projects nationwide, the methods and procedures from special projects with wide 
application of results. The Rhode Island, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio projects 
alluded to above are among the prototypes for this national program, illustrating 
the emphasis given by OVR to services for older disabled persons. 

Training 

Another area given emphasis during the past year is that of short-term, 
intensive, specialized training courses, or workshops dealing with the rehabili- 
tation of older handicapped persons. An example of this activity was a 
specialized program conducted at one of the leading medical schools in New 
York City for physicians, nurses, and therapists in geriatric rehabilitation. 
This training program has developed a very fine syllabus which is now available 
for similar courses throughout the country. The workshop held at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi perhaps illustrates one with maximum community involve- 
ment. Almost every statewide public, professional, and voluntary agency 
providing services to older persons in that State were cosponsors of the work- 
shop. The way in which all these factors affected rehabilitation was discussed. 
One tangible result of this workshop already seen is the plan to establish the 
Mississippi Council on the Aging as the first effort to solve some of the problems 
identified. 

These activities typify the action being taken more and more as a regular 
function of the State vocational rehabilitation agencies in meeting the needs 
of the older disabled individual while not neglecting the needs of all the disabled 
who are handicapped for remunerative occupation. Interest has built up in 
these agencies as a result of constructive consultation by OVR staff in several 
States, such as Delaware and Rhode Island as well as in the Rocky Mountain 
States. These consultation requests are increasing and every effort will be 
made to meet these needs. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Background 

In the Office of Education, the section on adult education, with three profes- 
sional staff members, concerns itself with the implications for education of the 
growing number of older persons in our changing society. The functions of the 
United States Office of Education in this field are developed in the following 
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ways: (a) Collection of facts about the participation of older persons in educa- 
tional activities (in cooperation with the Research and Statistical Services 
Branch) ; (0) dissemination of facts to the growing professions of adult educa- 
tion and gerontology; (c) providing consultative services requested by State 
departments of education and other educational agencies. 

Basically, the purpose of the United States Office of Education is leadership in 
American education, which is historically a State and local function. The ef- 
fectiveness of the Office leadership in American education can be measured 
largely in terms of the degree to which the Office becomes a helpful ally of State 
departments of education in assisting local leadership to advance needed educa- 
tional programs. 

Concerning education for aging, it should be noted that the Adult Education 
Section within the Office of Education was created in 1954 and that the emphasis 
on education for aging is a recent development in this section. Cooperation of 
the Office of Education with the Special Staff on Aging and with the Federal 
Council on Aging has been helpful to this Office in strengthening aging services 
which are designed to assist State departments of education and localities in 
meeting the educational needs of the aging group. 


Recent actions and developments 


1. The Adult Education Section cooperated in a study of Rhode Island aging 
services and needs. Consultative services were made available to the Rhode 
Island State Department of Education and to the State University of Rhode 
Island. 

2. The Adult Education Section developed the first bibliography on Education 
of the Aging to meet the growing requests for research studies and information 
about public, private, and voluntary activities in the area of education and 
the aging. 

3. The Adult Education Section planned and organized the Education and 
Recreation Section of the Federal-State Conference on Aging in June 1956. 

4. The results of a study of Federal activities relating to the education of the 
aging were published as a section in the book, Education for Later Maturity, 
which was under the sponsorship of the University of Michigan. 

5. A study was made of the activities and resources relating to education of 
the aging in the Office of Education. 

6. The Office was responsible for planning and conducting the Workshop on 
Education and Library Services for the Aging, at the University of Michigan 
Conference on Aging, June 1955. 

Objectives and typical activities in coming fiscal year 

A. Typical activities —(1) Working with superintendents of education, uni- 
versities, and State departments of education on programs meeting the needs 
of the aging. 

(2) Specific concentration on the use of aging skills and abilities in meeting 
technical and manpower shortages. 

(3) Specific concentration on retraining needs to meet the acute shortages 
in the subprofessional categories. 

(4) Use of cooperative educational research grants (under Public Law 531 
to (1) develop new knowledge or (2) devise new applications of existing knowl- 
edge in the areas of adult education and gerontology. 

(5) Assisting State departments of education and localities in enlisting mass 
mediums and the scientific aids to learning in promoting improved social attitudes 
toward the aging. 

(6) Assisting State departments of education in encouraging community action 
aimed at meeting the problems of the aging. 

(7) Assisting educational institutions with professional education and train- 
ing of volunteers and professionals for work in the field of aging. 

B. Objectives——The two basic objectives, in terms of services and benefits to 
people, which serve as guidelines for program development are: 

(1) Adjustment of the individual to the personal and social changes accom- 
panying aging. 

(2) Adjustment of society to its aging population by helping to create appro- 
priate attitudes and by encouraging the development of opportunities for con- 
tinued use of the talents and skills of older citizens. 

Here, again, it should be noted that the State departments of education and the 
local school systems are in a position to provide these services and benefits to 
aging groups. The United States Office of Education can be most effective when 
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national leadership becomes an ally of State and local leadership in developing 
programs aimed at these basic objectives. A consultative guide has been pre- 
pared by the Adult Education Section of the Office of Education which we believe 
to be helpful in consultation with State departments of education and other 
educational agencies. 

Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 
Background 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was enacted for the protection of 
all persons, and the aging population benefits from the many general programs 
with relation to foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics engaged in by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Consumers are protected from adulterated and misbranded foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics. Through disclosure of quantity of contents, composi- 
tion of foods and drugs, adequate directions for use and warnings against mis- 
use, contributions are made to the intelligent purchase and use of these com- 
modities. Offending products are removed from interstate channels of commerce. 

A major health service to the public is the evaluation of new drug applica- 
tions with respect to safety before new drugs are marketed. New drug develop- 
ment is intensively designed for older persons in such fields as antibiotics, anti- 
hypertensive agents, the ataraxics, the hormones, vitamins, and related sub- 
stances. 


Recent actions and developments 

During the fiscal year 1957, 530 new drug applications, including 85 for 
veterinary use, were received; 334 of those for human use became effective. 
Fourteen hundred supplemental applications for human drugs also became 
effective. 

Control of quackery continues to be actively pursued. Flagrant deceptions 
to the consumer, especially when major diseases are involved, are the bases of 
major regulatory actions to stop such practices. 

Indications that some preparations of cobalamin, or vitamin By», for injection 
were not made from pure crystalline material according te USP standards led 
to the development of methods for regulatory action against impure prepara- 
tions. The half million pernicious anemia patients, most of whom are in their 
advanced years, will thus receive added protection. 

Misbranded devices continue to be seized for bearing claims for arthritis and 
other serious ills. Among them are a number of low-grade uranium-ore items, 
massagers, and other units. 

On the food front potentially hazardous foods, especially those contaminated 
with chemicals, are actively removed from the market. During the past fiscal 
year, over 5,500 tons of foods were seized for filth or decomposition. The Food 
and Drug Administration has proceeded effectively to deter house-to-house sales- 
men of food supplements who make exaggerated curative claims. These nostrums 
are frequently imposed on the elderly. 

On June 1, 1957, the special dietary food regulations were amended to lower 
the adult minimum daily requirement for riboflavin from 2.0 to 1.2 milligrams. 
The order also established minimum daily requirements for niacin to become 
effective July 1, 1958. 

Microbiological research being conducted currently is concerned with problems 
of detection, prevention, and control of food poisoning, and with studies relating 
to the sanitary quality of foods. 

The Food and Drug Administration is actively concerned through its various 
programs in protecting the health and welfare of the aging population. 


Dr. Hamuin. The Department of Labor is encouraging a broader 
and sustained program of research and community education for 
management, labor, and the general public on the removal of unfair 
and unsound age barriers to employment. In addition, most of the 
public employment offices throughout the country provide special 
services to older workers. This system of public employment offices 
is federally financed and State administered. As a consequence larger 
numbers of workers 45 years of age and over were placed in paid em- 
ployment during the last fiscal year. 
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The National Housing Act has been revised (1936) to encourage 
the development of profit, nonprofit, and public housing for older 
persons. 

Mr. McFarland of HHFA answered some of your questions yester- 
day. Mr. Ashley is here, as I announced, to answer some of your 
questions here today. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency has a staff specialist on 
aging and an Advisory Committee on Housing for the elderly. The 
past few years have witnessed a gratifying increase mainly in the 
efforts of private and voluntary groups to provide safe, convenient, 
and comfortable housing for older people. 

These are only examples of the many programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Others have reported or will report on the very significant. 
programs carried on for the benefit of older people by such agencies 
as the Treasury Department, the Veterans’ Admashiétration, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, and the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Newell Brown has called you this morning, Mr. Chairman, to 
inform you that these other agencies are prepared to testify if you so 
desire and to explain in further detail the further programs for 
which they are responsible. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. 

Dr. Hamurn. We can be proud, I believe, of this record of achieve- 
ment, and of the total national effort of which it is but one part. Much 
of it has been accomplished over the past 2 or 3 decades and a great deal 
of it during the more recent years. Our sense of pride and satisfac- 
tion in progress must not be permitted, however, to give us the feeling 
that the job has been done. The increasing size of this population 
group, the range and variety of their needs, our lack of knowledge and 
techniques in many areas, the development of new approaches and 
better answers—all impel us to continue our alertness, our dynamic 
development, and our successes. The significant progress of recent 
years, [ am certain, will continue. 

The wide variety of Federal programs is one of our greatest assets— 
one of our most important assurances of strong, effective Federal action 
in meeting the needs of our aging citizens. There is a natural human 
desire to pinpoint overall responsibility in one group or one agency, 
but in a problem with so many facets—income maintenance, health 
care, housing, employment, among others—this would be unfortunate. 

To do so would suppress and diminish, I firmly believe, both per- 
sonally and as a representative of the Department, some of our most. 
important sources of Federal strength and resolution. As the strength 
of our economic system lies in its diversity of resources, both public 
and private, so the strength of our Government to act for our older 
citizens, likewise lies in its diversity of assets—its many programs, 
agencies, and personnel. 

We discussed this to some extent yesterday, and I would assume 
that this morning we will have further opportunity to discuss this 
particular point. 

While it is true that this very breadth and diversity of Federal 
programs inherently provides one of our greatest resources, it also 
realistically requires close coordination if these assets are to be used 
most effectively. I am glad to be able to report that this need for 
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coordination is well recognized by those agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which have responsibility for programs in aging as well as 
by the President himself. 

In recognition of the need for governmentwide coordination of 
programs in aging, the President created the Federal Council on 
Aging in 1956, as described by Assistant Secretary Brown of the De- 
partment of Labor yesterday. 

The Council facilitates interdepartmental communication and work- 
ing relationships, stimulates consideration of program areas and pro- 
motes development of plans and projects, particularly those involving 
several of its 13 member agencies 

The accomplishments of the Council are many, though often in- 
tangible, since the objective results are accomplished through subse- 
quent individual actions by its members. 

This is an important point to remember, I believe. The Council, 
it must be recognized, is not designed primar ily to work directly w ith 
the public but ‘through its constituents and with State organizations, 

The interagency committee is a common device used in public ad- 
ministration. Its principal responsibility is not one of program op- 
eration or final policy determination but coordination of multiple pro- 
grams and recommendation of policies to its members. Such is true 
of the Federal Council on Aging. In terms of this realistic objective, 
the Council has performed with increasing effectiveness and success. 
We are encouraged by this progress. 

A Committee on Aging was formed within the Federal Security 
Agency more than 7 years ago in order to provide a top-level, co- 
ordinating and stimulating focal point for the programs in aging in 
existence at that time. The Committee was carried over when the . 
Department was created in 1953. 

wo years ago, with the Department giving increased emphasis to 
aging, the Committee status was formalized and its responsibilities 
broadened with the establishment of a Special Staff on Aging. ‘The 
responsibilities of the Special Staff are several. It maintains liaison 
with national and international organizations working in the field; 
provides consultation and information to organizations, States, com- 
munities, groups, and individuals; participates in conferences and 
surveys; prepares and publishes pamphlets; and provides secretariat 
service for the Federal Council on Aging. 

The Special Staff on Aging is located in the Office of the Secretary 
and is therefore at a coordinate level with the operating agencies w ith- 
in the Department. This we believe indicates the great importance we 
attach to the Department’s expanding efforts for our “ier citizens. 

From time to time, proposals are made for the creation of a special 
administrative unit, whether it be called a Bureau of Aging or Office 
of Older Persons or otherwise, in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It is proposed that various responsibilities be 
given to such a unit, including consultation to States and local com- 
munities, research grants, special demonstration project grants, and 
general grants to States for organizing their services for the aging. 

This in essence could result in a centralization of existing services 
saa an abrogation of the sound principle of functional and decen- 
tralized or ganization utilizing the manifold resources inside and out- 
side the Federal Government. Several of the agencies within the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and Welfare have developed sound 
programs and traditions of expertness in dealing with matters which 
concern our older citizens. This is equally true of the 12 other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Council on Aging. These other 
agency programs, some of which I have previously summarized, 
would not be improved by centralizing services and increasing the 
authority of one department. To the contrary, such action could ad- 
versely affect and diminish the orderly development of programs im- 
portant to the aged which they are best qualified to administer. 

Furthermore, ‘the Special Staff on Aging is, as I have indicated, al- 
ready carrying on several of the functions often proposed for a Bureau 
of Aging. Taken together with the several program units, it gives 
the Secretary the flexibility required in dealing with new develop- 
ments in the field as they appear. 

Present research and grant programs concerned with aging are con- 
ducted—and derive muc ch of their strength—by and through associa- 
tion with functional areas such as health, housing, or employment and 
through sharing responsibility for them with the States. Some of 
these programs are directed toward older people primarily while 
others focus on a particular need such as employment, with special 
attention to older persons. 

In every case I can think of, these programs have been strengthened 
and expanded as the needs of older people have become more sharply 
defined. If and when there should appear to be need for further 
increase in Federal services, we firmly believe that it should be pri- 
marily through an expansion of these existing programs—not through 
the addition of new ones with new organizations. For all of these 
reasons, it is our conviction that it would be a grave mistake and 
would lead to wasteful duplication to undertake to concentrate or, 
and this is important, even to represent all programs for older persons 
within a single agency or bureau. 

I would like to add at this point, regardless of the new administra- 
tive unit being created, we would still have our old- age assistance 
program, still would have our housing program, still would have our 
OASI program, which would continue to operate. 

I firmly believe, myself, you would not increase the effectiveness 
of their operation by creating a distinct separate unit. I do not be- 
lieve that the coordination would be more effective or even as effec- 
tive as it is at the present time, That is not to say that our coordi- 
nating mechanism of the Federal Council on Aging, Special Staff 
on Aging, in our Department, are the ultimate or what we would 
desire, if we were really looking toward how these problems can best 
be solved. 

But there is no single satisfactory solution when you are dealing 
with a problem as broad as aging. We need to have many agencies 
involved and this always raises a problem of cordination. 

Many States, communities, voluntary organizations, foundations, 
and individual citizens, as well as the Federal Government, are vitally 
concerned with improving the well-being of our older citizens. The 
substantial recent increase in State and community action, although 
admittedly uneven, is particularly encouraging. 

A recent survey by the Council of State Governments, which has 
done some fine work in its field, reports an extensive and growing 
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awareness and recognition of the circumstances of the older popula- 
tion. There has been a twofold increase in official agencies, often 
similar to our own Federal Council on Aging, established on a perma- 
nent basis to stimulate interest in serving the needs of older persons. 
State legislation and administrative activity have emphasized action 
to improve opportunities for productive employment and the health 
and welfare status of the aging. 

For instance, yesterday, just to outline my own personal schedule 
regarding aging activities, I mean official actions, not my own aging 
process, we had our very productive session with this committee 
yesterday morning; yesterday at lunch a group of us met represent- 
ing the staffs of the joint Federal-State Action Committee, which is 
composed of nine governors and representatives of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, to discuss what that group would 
do in stimulating further State and local activity and in reviewing 
what should be done in this field, and then yesterday afternoon we 
had another meeting of the Federal Council on Aging itself. 

I might say that although my two coworkers on my right and left 
are involved full time in aging activities, my schedule contains a lot 
of other duties in addition to aging itself. 

Most of the States have increased their old-age assistance pay- 
ments and are expanding their medical and welfare services to older 
people. Standards for old-age homes and nursing homes are being 
improved. Several States and communities are experimenting with 
foster care and home medical services for the aged. There has been 
a marked increase of activity in housing for the elderly in the form 
of homes for the aged, retirement hotels and villages, and community 
housing for those with low incomes. 

Some States and communities are making special efforts to extend 
rehabilitation services and educational and recreational opportunities 
to their older people. Full-time activity centers and clubs for older 
people have sprung up widely over the country. It is gratifying 
to report that there has been an increasing number of self-initiated 
organizations through which older persons are trying to provide help 
for themselves while giving assistance to community programs. 

The role of the Federal Government in relationship to the States 
is essentially to provide leadership and to develop, jointly with the 
States, programs which are financed and carried out on a shared 
basis, such as public assistance, employment service, construction of 
health facilities, rehabilitation, and public health. 

It has been and continues to be our conviction, however, that the 
basic responsibility for operation of such porgrams as housing, pro- 
vision of employment opportunities, welfare services, education and 
recreation, and the provision of health facilities and medical services 
lies properly within the province of the States, communities, volun- 
tary agencies, professional groups, business, and individuals. There 
are sound bases for this position. 

Circumstances and need vary among States and communities. 
There should be no effort by the Federal Government to impose a 
single pattern of action upon them. In a field such as aging—one 
in which there is need for a great deal of experimentation—it is of 
the utmost importance to give the widest possible encouragement to 
the development of new ideas and new approaches. Furthermore, 
we believe that State and local program responsibility insures wider 
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participation on the part of citizens and that this factor assumes 
special significance in view of the large number of older people with 
increasing amounts of time to devote to community affairs. 

Although much has been accomplished, there remains great need 
for increased State and community effort to orient their many pro- 
grams and services toward meeting the needs of older people. 

If we had to set a series of priorities we believe that this would 
be near the top of the list, that is, the strengthening of State and 
local mechanisms for increasing their own efficiency in dealing with 
these problems. Many of these problems even though the Federal 
Government participates in their solution can only be effectively 
carried out at the grassroots. Welfare services, health services, social 
services, are rendered best by people who are close to the people in 
need. 

Our own Special Staff on Aging has been concentrating on render- 
ing assistance to this end. For example, this staff has been actively 
urging the establishment of overall State coordinating committees on 
aging, consulting with State officials, preparing guides and related 
materials, and serving as an information clearing house. Currently, 
the special staff is engaged on a major program of helping the Depart- 
ment’s regional oflices to increase their competencies for providing 
consultation, helping to plan conferences, and giving related services 
to State commissions on aging and to other agencies and organizations 
which fall within their purview. 

The point is often made to us that while we have only 12 positions 
on our Special Staff on Aging, this is a very small group to deal with 
the problem of aging. This is the coordinating group. Beyond this 
we have many resources in our Department. 

I would like to point out that in the survey what we did in Rhode 
Island, of aging programs, on which Representative Fogarty gave us 
his assistance, there were over 50 people of our Department involved 
and people from other agencies. So, although our Special Staff on 
Aging is small, it is effective and it has available to it many other 
resources. 

The same is true of the work with regional offices. Our nine re- 
gional offices throughout the country are closer to the States and can 
provide service, we believe, to meet the State and localities needs. 

Three years ago the Council of State Governments issued the report, 
the States and Their Older Citizens, which included the recommen- 
dation that every State should have a broadly based committee on 
aging and a specialist in aging on the staff of the governor. The 
report urged the States to study the needs of older people, to deter- 
mine the existing resources to meet these needs, to draft plans for 
whatever action might be indicated, to coordinate present programs, 
and to provide information and consultation services to local commu- 
nities and organizations. 

One of the first actions of the Federal Council on Aging was to 
enlist the cooperation of the Council of State Governments in con- 
ducting a joint Federal-State Conference on Aging. As an outcome 
of this conference, the number of States with"committees on aging 
increased from 15 to more than 30. This conference led to increased 
recognition of the larger potential role of the States in serving their 
older people and the appointment of a permanent joint committee 
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representing the Federal Council on Aging and the Council of State 
Governments. 

This joint Federal-State Committee on Aging has conducted three 
regional conferences involving 31 States and along with the State 
officials there has been a great deal of effort by numerous Federal 
officials in organizing these conferences. 

State officials including governors, legislators, budget directors, and 
agency heads—as well as representatives of Federal departments and 
agencies, have participated in these conferences. ‘The results are 
already evident in better understanding of the field of aging, im- 
proved knowledge of existing programs, and greater awareness of the 
need for further action. Similar general conferences as well as con- 
ferences in particular subject-matter areas, such as related needs, 
employment, and so forth, can and will be called as the need for them 
may be determined. 

Some States and communities are well advanced in the field of 
aging. These units have made good progress in developing broad- 
gaged plans, promising new programs, and experienmental projects. 
To cite a few examples, California is making good progress in ex- 
tending educational and recreational opportunities to older people 
and in caring for functionally senile persons outside of mental 
hospitals. 

Illinois, Michigan, and Rhode Island have promising pilot projects 
on the restoration of severely disabled aged persons in public in- 
firmaries and private nursing homes. Massachusetts and New York 
are among the States making extended efforts to provide special em- 
ployment services to older workers and to make specially designed 
housing available to the low-income aged. 

Kansas and North Carolina are well-advanced on programs look- 
ing toward the improvement of standards in sheltered care facilities 
for the aged. Numerous other examples could be cited. Yet, while 
a majority of the States and many communities have set up com- 
mittees on aging, they are, for the most part, still in the early stages 
of study and exploration. Approximately a third of the States have 
developed no plans for coordinated action. 

This is a measure of the job before us. We need to strengthen 
existing mechanisms and develop new ones to assist States and com- 
munities to better meet their great rersponsibilities for their older 
citizens. 

This, as I said, would be placed by us very high in the priority of 
needs in the field of aging. 

In view of the variation in awareness and readiness among the 
States and committees—and in view of the continuing need for de- 
velopment and evaluation of new approaches to the many problems 
in the field—the Federal agencies, departments, and coordinating 
groups are giving greater attention to consultation and technical 
assistance services to States and communities. I cite as an example 
the recent experimental, productive study of the aging programs in 
the State of Rhode Island. The study was organized at the request 
of the State, specificdlly the Governor, by the Special Staff on Aging 
and was conducted with the assistance of representatives of several 
other departments and agencies who participated in all of its aspects. 
Voluntary agencies, too, are continuously expanding their services 
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to State and community agencies. The National Committee on the 
Aging under a substantial grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
American Public Welfare Association with its specialist on aging pro- 
grams, and many other private organizations with their variety of 
expertness are providing valuable, substantial technical and consul- 
tative services to local communities, as well as States. 

Progress in State and community organizational effort has made 
encouraging progress in the last few years. The strengthening of 
this effort is—and will be—a major objective of the many Federal 
agencies vitally interested in the status and opportunities for our 
older people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. Congressman Zelenko, have you any questions? 

Mr. Ze.tenKo. | want to compliment you, Doctor, on your very 
fine and informative presentation. As a result of it, I have certain 
disturbing thoughts. There have been, as you know, a great many 
bills introduced of varying nature, some to have a Department or 
Bureau of Senior Citizens, Congressman Fogarty’s to call a White 
House Conference on this problem, and others of varying nature. 
Congressman Wier introduced a. very fine bill which is before the 
committee. 

Now, you have told us and so has the witness yesterday, Mr. Brown, 
in effect, no such legislation is needed because the various departments 
of the Government in existence now are taking care of this prob- 
lem in a fine, efficient and adequate manner, not only from the present 
work, but looking forward to the future, and I think you both used 
the expression “There is no complacency.” 

Now, many of the bills have been introduced on both sides of the 
House. They come from Congressmen representing districts over 
the breadth and length of the Nation; that is, they are not centered 
in one particular area. 

As to the introduction of those bills, looking at it objectively, and 
I do not have the bill before the committee on the subject, but looking 
at it objectively as a layman, the introduction of the bills bespeaks 
a need for such legislation. 

The testimony yesterday and today say no such legislation is neces- 
sary. 

1 think we will both assume, and properly so, these bills have been 
introduced by the various representatives at the behest of their con- 
stituents or as a result of the investigation of needs in their own 
districts. 

So what disturbs me is this: Either the program which you have 
outlined and which Mr. Brown has outlined is not working at proper 
efficiency, or there has been a lack of public information on the 
subject. 

Mr. Brown yesterday said the Congress should publicize it. I frank- 
ly found myself in the same position as you did coming down to 
Washington. I didnot know so much was being done. 

If I did not know it and you did not know it, surely the people of 
the country do not know it. 

Now, to find myself voting against any proposed legislation on 
behalf of senior citizens would put me in an unenviable position, both 
politically and personally. 
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You people say there is not any need for that, and I do not say, 
sir, that your program is not operating efficiently. I do not know. 
But I have both sides of the picture before me. 

1 wonder if you can give me any assistance. Have I a valid prob- 
lem or is there not any? If there is one what is your solution? 

Dr. Hamutn. I think that we share a valid problem here in how 
best to carry out the multitude of these services within the Federal 
Government. Wearenot complacent with our present effort. In fact, 
we are now seeking solutions of how we can better carry out our re- 
sponsibilities, have better coordination, let the public know better. 

ur primary argument is that the technique to use is not a Bureau 
of Older Citizens or a Bureau on Aging. That is the important thing. 
It is a question where we are seeking a method by which to become 
more effective in our efforts. 

If I could just take a little time I would like to trace my own back- 
ground a little bit to maybe better give you a picture of the basis 
upon which I reached my own conclusions. 

I started out as a physician and went through my training and 
practiced a while. I am afraid I had a little idealistic strain in 
myself. I wanted to go beyond treating the patient. I was interested 
in group programs; how we got service to people. I went to law 
school. Law school gave me a better understanding of the background 
of government, if I may say, techniques of thinking and analysis. 
I was even more interested in the problems of government, so I 
attended the school of public administration, and I also received my 
degree in public health. 

Then I have worked 5 years on the State and local level, and I 
served as a consultant to the Second Hoover Commission here in 
Washington, and I served as consultant to several State commissions 
called baby Hoover commissions looking into functions into govern- 
ment. 

If there is one problem that review commissions, such as the big 
Hoover Commission and baby Hoover commissions of various 
States—if there is one problem an administrator has, it is with those 
agencies that have been created to deal with special problems which 
are not subject to treatment by a single unit. Particularly on a State 
level is this true, were you will have a problem in rehabilitation, a 
problem in mental health, a problem in school health, a problem in the 
aging. 

oo States will tend to create a commission or an agency for each 
one of those problems, and you end up with the most confused morass 
of services, because this problem is not amenable to dealing with it. 

So I might say that I have very strong feelings on it. The bureau 
approach is not the proper one. 

ou and I, as I said in my statement, share a feeling that we want 
to pinpoint this responsibility in a single agency, that we can say, 
“All right, you are responsible for carrying out the program.” 

We all want to do more for our aging people. We want to find 
somebody to point to. You do not have to point to me for one prob- 
lem, Mr. Brown to another one, and so forth. Because aging has 
so many facets, income maintenance, health, housing, and so forth, 
we are never going to place in a single bureau or a single agency 
responsibility. 
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I want to point out, too, that this coordinating mechanism which 
is the main thing you are looking for in a bureau is provided now b 
the Special Staff on Aging. We are increasing the effectiveness wit. 
which we are doing this. We are new at the game. This is a new 
program with new services. We have plenty to progress to make. 
We are never going to find a solution which is the ultimate which 
gives us the ultimate in satisfaction for solving this problem. 

It is a choice of alternatives, neither of which will be completely 
satisfactory. But I think the alternatives of the Federal Council 
on Aging, the Special Staff on Aging is by far the best. 

I assure you that to try to operate this through a bureau, an Older 
Citizens Bureau of Aging in our Department, would really make our 
picture much more complex. 

As it is, a Special Staff on Aging in our Department coordinates for 
the Federal agencies, the Secretariat to the Federal Council, and for 
the Department. They are directly associated with me. I work di- 
rectly with the Secretary every day. The problem of aging through 
our present mechanism is much tosses to the Secretary than it ever 
would be if we had an independent agency existing by itself. It 
would be farther away. It would not have as close a contact with 
the Office of Secretary where the policies are made. 

When you are in a new field, such as aging, and have continually 
new policies to consider and are going to have for a number of years, 
that has to be closer to the policy level. It is closer to the Special 
Staff on Aging and the Federal Council on Aging than ever would be 
if you placed it in a bureau level in our Department. That was a 
long one. 

r. ZELENKO. This is what disturbs me. It was a very informative 
answer, although I might disagree with you. I am not giving you 
my opinion at thistime. But it comes back to this. 

You have agreed that Congressman Fogarty is most knowledgeable 
on the subject and you will agree that Congressman Wier is also most 
knowledgeable on the subject. Not to exclude Congressman Bosch 
by saying he is not because he is. But I am saying that because I 
want to direct your attention to the bills of Congressman Fogarty and 
Congressman Wier. 

Now, Congressman Fogarty knows this problem well. He knows it 
full well. He devoted most of his political life here to the problem. 
Yet he says in his bill that a White House conference on the subject 
is necessary. 

Congressman Wier, who also is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lem, says a Bureau for Aging Persons is necessary. 

Both of these distinguished gentlemen have full knowledge of the 
wae 

our Department, giving voice by you and you personally, say 
neither the White House conference is necessary because we are op- 
erating the best way that the operation could be worked out, and you 
also say that a Bureau of Older Persons is not necessary. 

Now what does the layman do? How can you resolve it? What 
4 you tell me in the way of persuasion to have me go along on your 
side ¢ 

Now you have said while we should not have a coordinate agency 
because it works best the way it is, yet you point out to a particular 
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“a agency in your own Department, with the gentleman on your 
eft. 

Let us analogize that. That is your “Baby Hoover Commission.” 
Well, you talk also of the Hoover Commission. Why could you not 
have a bureau in the Department, a similar subdepartment as you 
have with you now? Why is it more effective to have a subdepart- 
ment than to have a general department coordinating it all? I do 
not get the logic of that. 

Dr. Hamu. The problem we have here is that there are many 
departments involved in this problem in the first place. I mean we 
have Department of Labor here. 

Mr. Zetenxo. Without arguing with you, Doctor 

Dr. Hamuin. No. 

Mr. ZetenKo. Then why even have one small special department ? 
Are they not doing the work that a big department should do? 

Dr. Hamurn. The proposal for the Biee on Aging is to have it 
as a unit within one department, and to have it as an operating unit 
equivalent with some of the other ones we already have in our Depart- 
ment. But the main problem here is that we have many other Federal 
agencies which are quite active in this field—Housing, Labor, Vet- 
erans’ Administration—and no unit working on an operational pro- 
gram basis in our Department as a Bureau can really effectively deal 
with the programs that are in other departments. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. How do they do it now ? 

Dr. Hamutn. We do it now because, and this is the answer, a special 
staff on aging works so directly with the Secretary that they aaries 
a very close, if I may say, strength from dealing as the Secretary’s 
representative, and also they deal quite closely with representatives 
of other agencies on the Federal Council; so that really the strength 
now comes from the fact that these people and the special staff and 
the Federal Council are very close to the top policymakers in each 
Department. 

Now, I feel certain that this would not be true if you place a Bureau 
in our Department and have a fulltime man in charge of it. He can 
see the Secretary. Hecan work alone. 

I have seen this time and time again in other programs of this 
type. You create a special bureau or special agency for this pur- 
pose, supposedly to coordinate. For the first 2 or 3 years they do a 
fairly good job. They stimulate. But after 2 or 3 years they are just 
another agency with another program, and you come in later on and 
somebody has to say “You have to coordinate this.” 

Mr. ZeteNKo. May I interrupt this? I interrupt sometimes be- 
cause I losemyownthought. I even interrupt myself. 

You say a certain amount of coordination is necessary and you say 
you have to have it but you should not have a coordination agency. 

Dr. Hamutn. We have not. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. That is what I do not understand. 

Dr. Hamurn. We need coordination, but we have a better technique 
now. This is not saying we are doing our best job. In fact we are 
working very hard at the present time to find more effective techniques. 
We know we have to do a better job with our special staff and a better 
job with our Federal Council. We fully recognize this. We do not 
believe we can do a better job through a bureau. We think, by 
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strengthening our present mechanism, we can do a more effective 
presentation, a more effective analysis of these programs. 

I would like to differentiate, if I could, between the question of 
the Bureau of Aging that has been raised and the question of Mr. 
Fogarty’s bill on the National conference and State conferences. 

We feel quite strongly about the Bureau on Aging and feel that 
it would not be a really adequate approach to dealing with this problem 
at the Federal level. On the other hand we feel that we have to 
explore further for various techniques to strengthen State and local 
action. 

State and localities, even though they improved, are not doing the 
job they should do. 

Mr. Zetenko. Could that not be done under a Bureau for Aging? 

Dr. Hamu. If you are going to go into a program of that type you 
would not need a new bureau. We can do it through an existing 
mechanism. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Would a coordination agency not eliminate a great 
amount of overlapping, a great deal of unnecessary expense, and save 
a great deal of time and promote efficiency in an area where all of us 
agree, including you, sir, that there is coordination needed ¢ 

And I still cannot get it through my head that you say we need coor- 
dination, we have it, we are trying to improve it, but let us not have a 
coordination agency. 

Dr. Hamuin. We have the coordination agency. I hope that we do. 

Mr. ZeLeNKO. What is it? 

Dr. Hamurn. We have one within the Department, the special staff 
on aging. Then the coordination agency we have between agencies is 
the Federal Council on Aging. 

Mr. Zetenxko. Could I ask you this 

Dr. Hamury. Even if we have a Bureau of Aging we still have to 
have a Federal Council to coordinate all the Federal agencies. It is a 
question of what type of assistance we are going to give to the Federal 
Council. We think we can do a good job through the special staff. 

Mr. ZeLenKo. You say through your special staff. Do you think 
your special staff could do a better job with more help and more appro- 
priations ? 

Dr. Hamurn. The main problem we have with the special staff is 
not appropriations primarily and not size of staff. The main job that 
you have is coordination. This is difficult when you are trying to get 
various agencies to work together. 

Mr. ZeLenKO. Logically, if your specal staff on aging, the one that 
you have now, were enlarged either by appropriations or facilities or 

ersonnel, you would agree that that would be able to accomplish the 
job even a little better. 

Dr. Hamu. No. 

Mr. ZeLeNKO. You say it is all right the way it is. 

Dr. Hamurn. One of the great merits of the keeping of a small staff 
is that you will keep it on a coordinating objective. Now, if you create 
a large staff, and this is the reason I have my fears about the Bureau, 
they end up creating their own program; they are not coordinating; 
they are not working with other agencies. They end up with their own 
program. 

Take, for example, the special staff on aging. There are great de- 
mands we have upon them for their direct services, for their services 
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to go out to States and communities on consultation and to give 
speeches. 

They could develop their own program here that would really not 
coordinate what Public Health is doing in medical care, what Social 
Security Administration is doing in welfare service, and so on. 

They would develop their own program. Keeping it small and close 
to the Secretary we are able to keep it at the primary objective. Coor- 
dination of activities is one of the most difficult jobs in public admin- 
istration. Unless you stay on top of it all the time you find an agency 
that is supposed to coordinate ends up subsequently with a program. 

Mr. Zetenxo. If I follow you logically, I would immediately intro- 
duce legislation to distintegrate the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. There you have an example of coordination. 

Dr. Hamurn. One that is most significant. 

Mr. ZeLeNKO. Now there are three separate though somewhat inter- 
related problems. 

Following you logically I do not think the Secretary should be 
Secretary of all three, if I follow you logically, because that way we 
would have this central agency which would either get too big or too 
inefficient to cope with these interrelated problems. I say that if I 
follow you logically. Now, I will not belabor the point, Dr. Hamlin, 
but frankly I have not been able to reconcile in my own mind your 
desire for more coordination, but no coordination agency, and so I just 
close my phase of this at this time and want to thank you for your 
answers, although I say most respectfully I disagree with you 
on that particular point. 

I wish you would just address yourself please to one more thing, 
and that is to Congressman Fogarty’s bill on the necessity for having 
a White House conference. 

Apparently he feels there should be a conference. 

Mr. Wier. I am going to give Mr. Fogarty an opportunity. 

Mr. ZeLENKO. Very well. I understand Mr. Fogarty will go into 
this. 

Dr. Hamurn. I would like to make one brief comment. 

You and I share our concern for the aging people and desire to do 
more for them and in an effective fashion. Our differences only come 
on technique to be used to do this. 

I think because of the nature of aging itself, aging is not a problem, 
it is a series of problems., This is the reason we have to deal with it 
administratively, at least we believe the way we recommended. 

I would feel it would be a very serious misstep if we would try to 
set up a special agency within our Department to deal with it. 

You know my feelings and I know yours now. 

Mr. Zevenxo. I am very happy that all of us, and I know all of us, 
most sincerely are vitally concerned with this problem. I am very 
sanguine about the future of the solution, because it is only when you 
disagree on techniques but are sincere in the goal that you finally arrive 
at the proper result. 

Dr. Hamurn. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. Boscu. Mr. Hamlin, I want to join my colleague in expressing 
our appreciation for your attendance here this morning and I was 
very much impressed with your argument with regard to this subject 
matter. 
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I would like to ask you whether you agree with me that the primary 
responsibility of the Federal Government is one of advice and assist- 
ance rather than another centralization of a bureaucracy to handle 
this problem. I think that the older people should be given a greater 
field of increasing initiative and self-discipline and ability, a greater 
field for personal activity, socially and otherwise, rather than to 
become the recipients of a dole which would destroy if not retard a 
great deal of their incentive. 

It seems to me, too, that the State is in a much better position to 
understand the problem of the people than the Government. 

I wonder whether you would agree with me that this problem is a 
problem that requires something other than money. It requires an 
understanding and a willingness to help. 

Dr. Hamurn. I could not agree with you more. As I outlined in 
our statement, it is our basic concern and the concern of the individual 
and themselves that we are discussing here today. As we point out, 
a great deal of the primary responsibility lies with the individual and 
with the private segments of our economy. 

I think we recognize this is the day and age that Government has 
also its responsibilities in providing an environment in which this 
individual incentive and growth can take place. 

I think when we look and analyze the problems involved in aging 
we have to break the various elements down to look at where the 
private responsibility is and wherever there may be at times govern- 
mental responsibility. I can only give you examples. 

In income maintenance principles the Federal Government has made 
a decision with the old-age survivorship program that it will play a 
substantial part in retirement programs for people. Now, this is a 
partnership program, because the Federal Government has provided 
a basic program of OASI which provides minimum level benefits to 
which has been added the private insurance benefits. And if anything 
has happened, the creation of the OASI program has in fact greatly 
stimulated the private insurance segment of our economy. So they 
increased the program and our people utilized that more and more. 

When you look at housing, as you say, it is a shared responsibility. 
The Federal Government helps in financing but the States and locali- 
ties operate the program. 

There are other elements that we say are the individual’s responsi- 
bility. But the individual has rights, his rights to action are all ex- 
tremely important here, and our job here as Federal officials, as public 
servants, you, myself, and my staff here, is to assist in creating an 
environment so that all these resources can be applied to their problems. 

Mr. Boscu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wier. I am sure that the courtesy that I extended to Congress- 
man Fogarty will be approved by the subcommittee, because I realize, 
first, that Congressman Fogarty is the man that handles the money 
for your entire Department and would handle money in the event of 
legislation of this kind. 

In addition to that, he has the one bill here that he received quite 
a bit of publicity on and is greatly concerned with. So I did want to 
give him an opportunity. 

Congressman Fogarty, if you have any questions or want to present 
your views here to the subcommittee and the Department, you may 
proceed. 
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Mr. Foearry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for the 
invitation to appear here this morning and listen to the presenta- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by Dr. 
Hamlin. Also, I think we can all agree with Dr. Hamlin, you, Mr. 
Bosch and everybody on the committee and everyone else who intro- 
duced bills on this subject, that none of us have any pride of author- 
ship, that we want to see something done. We want to get some 
action. 

Is that not about the way you feel ? 

Mr. Wier. I think that is the initiative. 

Mr. Focarry. And I think it is time that we did get a little more 
action than we had in the past, and that is why I have taken this 
interest. 

I am sorry that Mr. Folsom could not be here this morning because 
I know that he has been sympathetic to this problem ever since he 
had been Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. But I under- 
stand the reason for his absence and that it cannot be helped. 

I also want to compliment Dr. Hamlin on his presentation, and I 
believe that he is sincere in what he says and he really wants to do a 
job in this area. There is no question about his being able in this 
a because of his background and personal experience on a local 
evel. 

Now, I would like to ask one question. This is a question I often 
ask of the people appearing before our subcommittee on appropri- 
ations. Are you in a position this morning to tell this committee, to 
give them a good honest answer as far as the needs of the country are 
concerned with the aging; or have you been, as many of your people 
have been in the past, briefed or put into a straitjacket as far as the 
Bureau of the Budget is concerned, and you can only appear before 
a committee and give their version of what they think ought to be 
done or what philosophy they think should be followed? 

I think that is a fair question. I am not trying to embarrass you. 
But I understand this happens. It happened under the other admin- 
istration, and it is happening under this one. It is a process you all 
have to live with. 

But I would like to get your feeling on that question. 

Dr. Hamuin. It is a very good question. I might say you always 
have the ability to ask very good questions. 

The statement, both my prepared one and the statements I have 
made orally are those of the Department. As we have outlined them 
here we firmly believe as a department that the Bureau on Aging is 
unnecessary and undesirable. 

It is not a question of finances or increased costs that would be in- 
volved in the Bureau. It is not. It is a question that it is not the 
proper mechanism to use. I can honestly and very emphatically say 
that. We in the Department strongly oppose it on an administrative 
basis, and I do myself. 

On the question of need for assistance to the States we have already 
outlined, in the statement, the fact that here we have programs and 
there is no sacrosanct pattern to it. We have programs like public 
assistance that is going to grow. OASI is going to grow. We have 
to recognize this on a practical basis. In the area of your own bill, 
the question of conferences, both National and State, we can say that 
the Department already has the ability, and so does the President, to 
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call a national conference. This we have under consideration. The 
distinct factor about your bill is the sections which pertain to grants 
to the States, to permit them to hold prior to a national conference, 
and this is under very serious discussion, but no decision has been 
made on this. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then you are not under 7 orders by the Bureau of 
the Budget to sidestep any questions asked by any members of this 
committee ¢ 

Dr. Hamu. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. You are not. All right. 

Has the Bureau of the Budget taken a position on any of these bills? 

Dr. Hamutn. We have reported on the Bureau on Aging on several 
occasions on those bills, and at that time the Department opposed 
it, and so did the Bureau of the Budget. There was full agreement 
within the administration that the Bureau on Aging was not a proper 
approach. We have not been asked by this committee to report on 

your bill. 
" Mr. Foeartry. You do not know how the Bureau of the Budget feels 
on this? 

Dr. Hamurn. No. This we have under discussion within the De- 
partment itself and if we are called upon to report on this bill at that 
time we will forward on to the committee, if they so desire, a report. 

Mr. Focarry. Just a little history of our committee on appropria- 
tions. You know that we have found fault with the present Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for not moving faster in this 
field. We have also found fault and expressed ourselves accordingly 
in the reports issued by the Appropriations Committee—— 

Dr. Hamu. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. With the Department of Labor on their not going 
ahead as fast as we thought that they could in this area. 

But also when I was chairman of this particular subcommittee, 
when Mr. Ewing was head of the Federal Security Administration, I 
also found fault with Mr. Ewing in those years, too, for not doing 
anything in this field. 

In fact, I think that I mentioned one time that Mr. Ewing only had 
one man, and that was Mr. Tibbitts, over here, because Rhode Island 
asked for some advice 7, 8, or 9 years ago, and the only man they could 
turn to was Clarke Tibbitts, and he was sent by the administration at 
that time into Rhode Island. But that has been improved somewhat. 
I think your statement has shown that. 

You have this National Council now and you also have the special 
staff on aging, which I think are doing a good job in that area when, 
they are called upon by the local States for advice and consultation. I 
think they have lene a great job in Rhode Island recently at that con- 
ference which was held. 

But it seems to me that, not only in this area but in many other 
areas, the executive branch of the Government is way behind the 
people. Generally, Congress is generally behind the people. But it 
looks to me as though this year Congress is trying to keep up with the 
demands of the people and some of their desires, and that the admin- 
istration is holding off and hoping that something will happen where 
they will not have to take any action on it. 

n this area I do not think that is ever going to happen, and I think 
the longer you hold off, the worse it is going to get. 
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I was home in the recent Easter recess and I had more complaints 
about inaction by the Federal Government with people who are 50, 60, 
70, or 80 years old than any other operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, more so than unemployment compensation and taxes. 

I was hoping also, and this has nothing to do with this particular 
bill, but that your Department would be recommending an increase 
in the social-security benefits that are paid to some of these people 
who are already on the rolls because it is impossible for them to live on 
what they are getting now. 

The people know what is wrong in the local areas and I found that 
out in 10 days, because I had more telephone calls and more people 
talk with me on this particular problem than anything else. 

That is why I think that Congress is behind now and that is why I 
think that we have to push you people a little bit in order to get some- 
thing done. That has happened before, too. 

I said this before, that I think that Secretary Folsom and the staff 
he has around him today are doing a good job. I think they should be 
complimented. I think they are a sympathetic group in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. But I have a little suspicion 
that many times you people are told what to do or what you can do by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and your hands are tied, and that is one of 
the reasons why I would like to make some of these statements to let 
you people know that you have friends in Congress and that we in 
Congress, or I, for one, do not pay too much attention to the Bureau 
of the Budget, as you perhaps know. 

They are an agency that passes upon legislation and appropria- 
tions, but then it is up to us in Congress to enact the legislation and 
to make the necessary appropriations after we have listened to your 
testimony and to the testimony of others. 

But in the Department of Labor, I read the statement of Mr. Brown 
yesterday, and I think he made a pretty good statement, but I still 
think they could do a great deal more than they are doing. And in 
the field of employment of older workers, not over 60 or 65 but from 
45 on, about the only thing they have accomplished in that area is 
putting an additional person in the employment office in the States, 
and they have helped in that area while there were some jobs but I do 
not believe that he will come back next January and tell Congress that 
that program has been successful with 10 percent of employables 
out of work because the more that are unemployed the more difficult 
his task is going to be in the employment services to find any kind of a 
job for a person over the age of 45, and that goes for the women as 
well as men. 

And I know we tried to get the Secretary of Labor to accept some 
more money for this purpose, and he refused it at the time, saying 
that he thought he had enough to operate on, but I assume that he was 
operating under the orders of the Bureau of the Budget, and that is 
the reason he gave our committee at the time, because I cannot con- 
ceive of anybody saying that they could not use more funds in that 
particular area to help these people get a job that are over 65. 

In your opening statement you talk about all the wonderful things 
that the Federal Government is doing, and I think they are. But on 
page 2 and page 5, and Federal programs, I think, covered it well, 
then you talked about the Federal Government providing funds for 
the construction of chronic disease and nursing home facilities. There 
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is an area that I think you are way behind on. I think you could do 
much more in this field if you only come in and ask Congress for addi- 
tional funds, because certainly there is a tremendous backlog for the 
construction of facilities for chronic disease and nursing home beds 
in this country now which could be met with more money. So that 
is an area where additional funds could help in this particular 
problem. 

Then, in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, you report 30 per- 
cent of all individuals rehabilitated during the past year are 45 years 
of age or more. That is wonderful. But I do not know how many 
that would be, that 30 percent of all. 

Dr. Hamu. About 30,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. About 30,000. They rehabilitate about 90-some 
thousand this year. You are going backward in that area, too. You 
are not keeping up with the reports and suggestions made by a special 
committee appointed by Mrs. Hobby when she was Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to expand the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in a 5-year period so that you would be rehabilitating 200,000 
persons a year. So you are way behind in that area, That is an area 
where, if you would ask for more money, that is where more money 
would help in the field of aging, also. 

In the Food and Drug Administration, I think they are doing a 
good job with what they have to work with, but here again for some 
reason or other you have not asked for anywhere near sufficient funds 
for the Food and Drug Administration, to give us a good administra- 
tion and the protection against, as you say, these harmful or useless 
devices and quack remedies. They do not have enough there to take 
care of all the requests they have or the complaints that come in. 

As to the recommendations made by a select committee that studied 
the Food and Drug Administration, your people have not kept up 
with those recommendations by increasing that program as was 
suggested. 

I think there is another area that more money would do a better job 
for the aging in that particular field. 

In the Department of Labor, on page 7, you mentioned that, and in 
the Housing Act, I think they are making some progress, but I do not 
think it is near enough. From the complaints I have and the number 
of people that we have in Rhode Island that do not have proper hous- 
ing that are still living in slums, drawing old-age assistance or social 
security and living in slum areas in my State, and I assume if they are 
living in my State under those conditions they are living under the 
same conditions in other States. 

So those are some areas. 

You said at one time that more money would not help, but it seems 
to me that more money in these areas would help, especially in areas 
where your Department has asked for special studies to be performed 
by independent groups of men and women over the past 4 or 5 years. 
They have come back and made those recommendations and now for 
some reason or other you are not following their recommendations 
but are going along at the same slow pace that you were prior to 
their recommendations, In fact, because of cther increased costs, 
you are going backwards in some of these areas that I have mentioned, 
like the Food and Drug Administration, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
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and the construction of hospital facilities for those with chronic 
diseases. 

So those are some of the reasons, Dr. Hamlin, that I disagree with 
your Department and the recommendations that come out of your 

epartment for not doing more in this area. That is one of the 
reasons that because of the demands of the people over the age of 65 
who have contacted me and the hundreds of letters that I have re- 
ceived that something be done on a national level to get more action 
than we have in this problem of aging, and I agree with you that 
it is not a single problem, that it is a series of problems and it is one 
of the most complex problems, I think, that we have to face today. 

I do not know anyone who has the answer, and that is why I 
thought that the idea of a White House Conference on Aging, where 
we have meetings at the grassroot levels in the States, would bring 
forth the feelings and the thoughts and the desires of not only these 
people who are in this age bracket themselves, who need help and 
are looking to the Federal Government for leadership in the area, 
but it also would bring together some of the leading minds in these 
areas in these local communities. 

Now, I was a supporter of the National Conference on Education 
3 or 4 years ago, and I thought they accomplished quite a bit. 

Now, this White House Conference I am suggesting is practically 
the same thing that you people suggested 3 or 4 years ago when you 
asked Congress to set up a White House Conference on Education. 
It would be handled the same way. We would make the same kind 
of grants to the States to hold these meetings prior to the final one 
in Washington. It would be handled by your special staff on aging 
that you have set up in your Department, and would be run by them, 
because certainly they must know some of these problems now since 
they have been organized for the past 2 or 3 years in that area. 

I attended some of these meetings on education in Rhode Island, 
and those grassroot conferences brought people together in small 
towns or in a combination of small towns that never took part in 
any educational forum before. Certainly I think it stimulated action 
on the local level and it brought to mind and brought to the public 
attention that here was a problem in education as far as teachers 
and the construction of classrooms were concerned. 

I think that when the conference was concluded in Washington, 
maybe at this time you would have other suggestions that you might 
make that would be of a more beneficial nature than at that confer- 
ence because you know by experience what happened then and you 
would not make the same mistakes, if some mistakes were made, in 
the holding of a White House Conference on Aging that were made 
when the White House Conference on Education was held. 

Some er say: “What was ever accomplished”? Well, I think 
you people have some good answers to that, and I think the Depart- 
ment of Education and Mr. Derthick gave our committee this last 
spring some good answers as to what ‘had been accomplished, and 
we agreed with him. 

There are some people that say, “Now, not much was accomplished.” 
I can only say that maybe more would have been accomplished if 
the people back home in education had been a little more vocal with 
their Members of Congress. I think some of these recommendations 
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or more recommendations would have been followed out at the State 
and local level. But knowing these people as I do in this age bracket 
that we are concerned about now, von sure that this is something 
that they would hope the Congress would do to establish a White 
House Conference so that they would have an opportunity on a local 
level to discuss the needs and what should be done by all branches 
of Government and business and everything else, and then have 
that Conference culminated here in Weskinahonn with specific recom- 
mendations. I think I could say without any fear of contradiction 
that these people are vocal enough and will be vocal enough to carry 
out the recommendations that would be made or which would come 
out of a White House Conference on Aging. 

If there was any inertia as far as the Conference on Education was 
concerned, I am sure that would not happen in the field of aging, 
from the comments I heard from them. 

I realize I took up an awful lot of time, Mr. Chairman, on stating 
what I think should be done, but I do not believe we are going to 
get the action the way you are going. I think that Congress has 
to prod you a little bit and maybe almost force you to take some 
money in some of these areas. 1 think if we do, we know what we 
are doing, and we are going to do a lot of good. I hope that does 
not happen. 

Now, Dr. Hamlin, you know 3 years ago the Congress appropriated 
funds for the Conference on Education which was preceded by a 
conference in each State. That is just what this bill of mine will do. 

Do you have a way of evaluating the effectiveness of these con- 
ferences ? 

Dr. Hamuty. As you pointed out in your statement, there are so 
many intangibles involved that there is to some degree a very great 
difficulty in evaluating the effectiveness. But also as my statement 
points out and as I said orally, what we are really looking for now 
are new techniques for strengthening State and local action. 

You have made one suggestion, other types of suggestions have been 
made in addition. We have these various suggestions under consider- 
ation in the Department as to whether additional steps are necessary 
here or not. I do want to say in the meantime that we have, of 
course, greatly increased our efforts to assist the States and localities 
through the special staff and other ee Again, with those 
it is very difficult to measure how really effective our activities are. 

For instance, the survey we did in Rhode Island. Really, we 
have to look about 5 years from now to see the degree of effectiveness 
we had in that survey. 

I feel quite certain in the period of 5 years you can look back, and 
we are going to have had a very good effect in some areas by doing 
this type of work. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would like to take you at your word, but, Dr. Ham- 
lin, when we were considering appropriations for the Department of 
Labor and for your Department a few months ‘ago we were told that 
this so-called depression or recession, whatever you want to call it, 
was going to end in March, that there was no need of appropriations 
for any funds for veterans, for Federal employees and for other 
groups, but those remarks are still haunting those people who made 
them in February of this year. Those things have not happened, and 
I am afraid what you are hoping will happen will not happen. 
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I think that is the philosophy of the people that you have to take 
orders from who you are working under now. You are just hoping 
that those things will correct themselves, and the things you are doing 
will take care of it. These people who are growing older every day 
do not agree with you, those that I have talked with, and I am sure 
you know that because of the interest of medical research and science 
and all the people working together, that we have increased the life ex- 
pectancy of human beings by 5 years in the last 10 and I have hoped 
that that will be increased more than 5 years in the next 10. And the 
population of these older people is growing and will continue to grow 
and grow and grow. Unless we have something better than we have 
today we might be in an awful mess 5 years from now instead of 
having straightened out. 

Dr. Hamu. I would like to commend you and give you credit for 
all that you have done to assist us in the efforts that are going on at 
the present time, which we believe are quite important, for to a pretty 
fair degree what we are doing in aging and what we are as a Depart- 
ment has been due to your very great interest in these subjects and 
very great interest in the people we serve. We appreciate that and we 
recognize them. 

Mr. Focarry. Doctor, a few years ago there was some kind of a 
commission appointed by the President, an intergovernmental rela- 
tions commission, and as I remember it, they came up with some con- 
clusions that it was the right time for the Federal Government to step 
in with grants to States to help some of these programs when a few 
States had it and a few did not. 

In your testimony you said before this national conference on aging 
was held, in 1950, I think, I may not be right there, but you made some 
statement that a few States had it, and now 30-some States have some 
committee set up or are doing something in this area. But if there 
are 30, there still remains 18 who are not doing anything in this area. 
Those 30 who are doing something in this area certainly are not all 
going in the same direction, and I think that they need leadership, also, 
and that is why I think a White House conference with specific recom- 
mendations would be a great help to anyone concerned with this prob- 
lem in those States that have programs, like New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and others, because I think their programs can be 
better, and if they had the best thinking in the country behind a con- 
ference like this, certainly it would be a greater help to them and 
would certainly do a better job than we are doing now. 

Dr. Hamurn. As you know, the Kestnbaum Commission, the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, set up general principles 
for when there should be action by the Federal Government. The 
general criteria they used, first of all there should be a national 
interest, but national interest in the problem alone was insufficient. 
Along with that had to be a defining of the various or relative priori- 
ties in programs, and also there had to be a consideration of to what 
degree could the job be done better on a State and local level. This 
is a type of discussion and type of consideration we have going on at 
the present time. 

Just briefly, one thing I would like to point out as often as I can 
is that in a great phenomenon that has occurred in our society in the 
last 40 or 50 years, we suddenly realize that we as a society can do 
something about problems that we had for thousands of years. 
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Death, disease, disability, premature deaths, they were pretty well 
accepted by our society for hundreds and for thousands of years. 
Now, we suddenly realize our own inherent powers to effect changes to 
take action in which private individuals participate, business, the 
governmental segments of our society, and all of a sudden we want 
to accomplish everything we possibly can at one time. So we are in 
the process now of a proper distribution of all our assets, deciding 
what is important, and as you are pointing out, you believe this to be 
a very important area and should receive very high consideration, 

I am just trying to put it in context of trying to solve our problems, 
as important as they are, within a short period of time, because we are 
going to be working, we are going to be talking, for quite a few years, 
a number of years, on the problems of aging and the various facets. 

We are not going to solve these today, tomorrow, or this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know. I realize it will not be solved next week or 
maybe next year, but I think a White House Conference can be 
accomplished in 1 year. 

What objections do you have to calling a White House Conference 
on Aging ? 

Dr. Hamu. As I said in my statement, we believe that these 
various techniques for strengthening State and local action must 
receive very high consideration. As to the national conference itself, 
a national meeting, the Department, the Secretary, can call it or the 
President can call it any time. No legislative action is needed to 
call a national conference. As to the question of Federal grants to 
States to permit them to have deliberations prior to this, as I said, 
this is under serious discussion and no decisions has been made on the 
subject. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the whole heart of the bill. You can call a 

national conference on anything. The President can or the Secretary 
‘an if he wants to. But I do not think those conferences are going 
to be effective unless we have some real work done right at the State 
levels and come right up through the line that way. I think that is the 
most effective way and I assume that you people were 100 percent 
for the Conference on Education. Were you not at the time? 

Dr. Hamurn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Were you not in favor of grants to States at that 
time to hold these regional meetings in the States prior to the meet- 
ing in Washington ? 

Dr. Hamutin. We were, in connection with the Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, as you know, desirous to permit 
States to have meetings to assist. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. What about the White House Conference on 
Education prior to that one? 

Dr. Hamutn. I will plead ignorance on this because I was not here 
at the time and I do not know the specific details. 

Mr. Focarry. I may be wrong, but I think we provided funds 
for the States to hold these meetings in these areas and we have 
found out, I think that Congress has found that whenever there are 
Federal funds available to States, whether they be outright grants or 
on a matching basis, there is more interest in the State and we get 
better programs that way. 

Has that been your experience ? 
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Dr. Hamurn. There is no doubt that in some areas a partnership 
of the Federal Government working with the States can have very 
effective results. Many of our existing grants-in-aid programs prove 
this. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you in a position of giving this committee a 
specific answer to a specific question on this White House Conference 
as far as your personal background and your personal experience with 
these problems ? 

Dr. Hamuin. No. At the present time, as I have pointed out, we 
have this proposal of yours and related proposals under discussion 
and so I am not at this time in a position to express what our view 
would be on various legislative approaches that might or might not 
be needed to assist in this problem. 

Mr. Focarry. I was wondering if you would give us your personal 
professional opinion, what you think could be accomplished by such 
conference. 

Dr. Hamu. I think that my personal] opinion is one that will be 
shared when it is well formed, which it is not completely formed at 
the present time, but will be reflected in the Department’s delibera- 
tions before they give any specific answer on this proposal. 

Mr. Fogarry. Have you any idea when the Department will take 
any action on this particular proposal ? 

Dr. Hamury. As soon as possible. We have worked a great deal 
on considering the various facets. I cannot give any definite date 
but we will try to. 

Mr. Focarry. Next month, this year, or next year ? 

Dr. Hamuin. I would hope it would be within the near future. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the staff that you have now, 
the Staff on Aging, that you have suflicient funds to operate with 
and are doing as good a job as you think they should ¢ 

Dr. Hamutn. I am quite pleased with the staff we have. We have 
some capable people on the staff and we have the prospects of ac- 
quiring a new individual who has had a great deal of experience and 
will add considerably to it. 

As I pointed out earlier, the Special Staff on Aging should not be 
a large unit. If it gets too large it will face the problem of becoming 
just another group working in the field and will lose its coordinating 
effect. The smallness, the cohesiveness, the personal approach that 
all of us have because we are small and working together means a 
great deal. If we increase the size of this staff, we, I think, are going 
to diminish its effectiveness to a certain extent. 

There are only two programs that are run out of the Office of the 
Secretary, surplus property and aging. 

Now, this is such an important program that we in essence have 
brought it into the Office of the Secretary and are saying because of 
its importance we are going to deal with it. 

Because of that, the smallness of the Office of the Secretary, the 
fact we can work better with a small cohesive staff, I do not think 
at least any considerable enlargement of the staff should be called for. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you able to answer all requests for help now 
with the staff that you have that you receive from the States and 
people interested in this problem ? 

Dr. Hamurn. We cannot go and give speeches every time somebody 
calls upon us to do so, and we have many calls like that. I doubt 
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whether we would ever be able to. We would have to have a huge 
staff to be able to do that type of thing. 

We believe that a lot of things we are called upon to do, Congress- 
man, are things that, with more exercise on the State level, can be 
done better there. This consultation on what communities are to 
do for their older people, how they are to organize their programs, 
can be more effectively done by people who have background on that 

articular individual State than it can by people going out from the 

ederal Government. 

Our main effort, even though we get a lot of individual requests 
from communities and other localities, is to strengthen our regional 
offices in the States and their ability to deal with the problem. We 
think this is our primary role. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think you have a point there, but it is not enough. 
You say so in your statement, that you are doing quite a bit in this 
area but it is nowhere near enough. 

Dr. Hamurn. That is right. We have to find new techniques and 
methods and increase our activities. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are not satisfied. If you are not satisfied, 
I cannot understand why you are not trying to come up with a com- 
prehensive program of some kind or other that will get at this 
problem 

Mr. Wier. May I interrupt there, Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Focarry. May I just conclude that? May I ask one more 
question ¢ 

Mr. Wier. Yes. The only reason I am interrupting you is because 
the first bill that comes up on the House floor will be in about 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you care to give us a professional answer to 
this question? What do you think is wrong with this approach of 
the White House Conference on Aging? What is bad about it? In 
view of your experience with the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion what would be bad about this approach ? 

Dr. Hamurn. There are questions as to the time. First of all, the 
question whether a conference should be held. If there is a conference, 
if a conference should be held, at what time should it be held. There 
is a question, if grants are made to the States how should they be made 
to the States? Would they be made just for preparation for this 
conference? At what time would youdoit? What mechanism would 
you have for the States to apply? Would it apply to all States or 
would it apply to all States as they feel they are able to deal with the 
problem? It is a very complex approach to consider. It is not as 
simple as it appears initially on the surface. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there a State in the Union that feels they have 
this problem under control ? 

Dr. Hamurn. I do not think there is an individual that feels that 
way. Ido not think we have the problem under control. I think we 
are doing well in our progress. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think the States welcome this leadership from the 
Federal Government. I think they realize they are not doing a good 
job in the field of aging. I do not think there is any State, including 
my own, that is doing a good job in the field of aging. As you say, 
it is so complex and it is a series of problems, not one. 
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Dr. Hamurn. There are some who do not feel the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing all they can, such as yourself, but we feel we are working 
with effectiveness now. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is difficult to me to tell a person over 65 years of 
age, who comes in my office or calls me on the telephone, and say that 
we are trying to do something, but we are waiting for leadership to 
come from the Federal Government. They say: “What are you doing 
about it? What are you down there for?” I have to agree with 
them. That is why we have to do something. We are getting tired 
of waiting for you people to come up with “something concrete and 
we would like to help you. I am not getting too critical of you. I 
know the problems you are faced with. As I said before, I think you 
are sympathetic, and I think you have a sympathetic boss in Mr. 
Folsom, and I have said that on the floor of the House before, and I 
say it again. But still he has his limitations and so do you. 

I kind of think you would like to do more in this field than you 
are allowed to do. That is my own personal opinion, and I think 
Mr. Folsom would do. 

So what can I tell? What would you tell these people if you were 
in my shoes when I go back home ? 

Dr. Hamury. When you are dealing with individuals it is difficult 
to give an answer, particularly when they are not receiving the serv- 
ices they desire. But I think we have made through the Federal 
Government and through Congress tremendous strides. Just like on 
OASI. We cannot handle all the old people all at one time. We 
have gone a great distance in assisting those people who have been 
on OASI only for a short period of time. It will be 1980 or 1990 
before we are really reaching all our people and in the meantime 
your answer would be in: \dequate to those not COV ered. You say, “I 
am sorry, you weren’t eligible for these benefits.” 

So we try to deal with it through public assistance. That has 
certain aspects that are not conducive to the individual applying, 
although that is changing. 

So it takes time to reach the proper solution. We have the mecha- 
nism for the solution, but it is going to take us time before it becomes 
effective in this area. 

Mr. Fogarty. Unless you get action in this area it is going to take 
more time than you think and a lot of these people are not going to 
be living at that time. They are not going to be here. I would like 
to help those people who are here now if I could. Again I am not 
trying to be critical of you personally. I am critical of the general 
philosophy of inaction in this area, and the time it has taken to come 
up with some concrete suggestions as to what we can do to help in 
this most serious problem. 

I know that you are trying to do what you can under your limita- 
tions to help in this program, and I am glad Mr. Wier has taken the 
time to hold these hearings and introduce the bills to do something. 
I think it shows an interest in Congress anyway, that we want to try 
to do something. 

Thank you very much. I did not intend to take all that time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. In conclusion I want to express the regrets of the com- 
mittee in not being able to hear your associates there on housing. 
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Tomorrow morning the full committee meets for I think a short time 
and then I am going to pick up with another hearing on this subject 
with the Eagles organization, who have a very vital and deep concern 
for the care of the aged. It may be necessary that we call one or 
more of your Department back again in another series of meetings. 
I have 3 days a week, and so you may be requested to call back. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the committee, I wish to express my 
appreciation, and the appreciation of the subcommittee here, for your 
very splendid presentation here today and the willingness of your 
associates here to be helpful in housing and otherwise in this field. 

I think everything has been said here that I could have said in 
the colloquy between yourself and Congressman Fogarty. 

Dr. Hamurn. We are used doing that. 

Mr. Wier. I want to thank you and your associates for your con- 
tribution here this morning. 

Dr. Hamutn. Thank you for the privilege of appearing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. The meeting will stand adjourned until the regular 
meeting in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:54 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene on Thursday, April 24, 1958, sub- 
“sequent to the recess of the full committee. ) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION, OF THE 

ComMITTEE ON Lapor AND EpvucatIon, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:55 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Represent: Representatives Wier (presiding) and Bosch. 

Present also: Representative Holland; Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; 
and Reva Beck Bosone, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Wier. [f there is no objection, the meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Aged will come to order. 

These hearings are being conducted for the purpose of considering 
19 bills that have been introduced by various Members of the Con- 
gress in an effort to do something about the care of the Aged in this 
Nation. We have had a succession of meetings. 

This morning we are honored and privileged to have a great na- 
tional organization here that has devoted many years to the cause 
of the aged, beginning with the days of the poorhouse, and perhaps 
they were more instrumental than any other group in the United 
States in eliminating from our Nation’s counties the old poorhouse, 
and we are on the way to making life worthwhile for those people who 
have reached elderly age. So we are privileged this morning to hear 
Mr. Splain and his associate represent the views of the Order of 
Eagles. 

Will you please identify yourself and your associate to the re- 
porter. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE SPLAIN, JR., PAST GRAND WORTHY 
PRESIDENT, FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES; ACCOMPANIED BY 
CARL J. McGRIFF, PAST GRAND WORTHY PRESIDENT, FRATER- 
NAL ORDER OF EAGLES, AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
EAGLES MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FUND 


Mr. Spiarn. I am Maurice Splain, Jr., of Oil City, Pa., a former 
grand worthy president of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, and the 
gentleman on your left is Carl J. McGriff, also a past grand worthy 
president of the Fraternal Order of Eagles and the executive secre- 
tary of the Eagles Memorial Foundation Fund of South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you. 

Mr. Spriarn. It is my privilege, as a spokesman for the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, in the capacity of secretary to the board of grand 
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trustees, and as a former national president, to represent before your 
committee an organization which has devoted, throughout its 60-year 
history, considerable of its energies and resources to improving the 
social-welfare status of our fellow Americans. The record of our 
fraternity, with its 1,552 aeries or lodges, and a membership of 1,300,- 
000 including the auxiliary affiliates, is a proud one of pioneering for 
social legislation which has become an essential fabric of the Amer- 
ican way of life. We have often been called the common man’s fra- 
ternity, and as such, we believe we represent a typical cross-section of 
the people of America, and that our thinking incorporates the desires 
and opinions of these average men and women. 

Permit me to acquaint you gentlemen, briefly, with some of the 
highlights of our social legislative history. Some years ago, the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles embarked on a nationwide c: unpaign to 
rid America of its poorhouses. The first State old-age pension law, 
in Montana, was sponsored by an Eagle legislator, under the initiative 
of his fraternity. It was signed by an Eagle’ governor who pre- 
sented the pen used in affixing his signature to the bill to the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. 

Subsequently, in most of the States, Eagles introduced old-age 
pension bills which are now laws. The various governors, who 
signed these laws, in acknowledgment of our campaigns, presented 
the Eagles with the pens with which they signed the measures, and 
these pens, if I might digress to say, from 44 governors, are now part 
of the archives of the Fraternal Order of Eagles in re sattle, Wash., 
where we have our Mother Aerie, Seattle Aerie No. 

Early in 1920, the Eagles undertook, i in conjunction sith its State 
old-age pension ’activities, a nationwide drive for a national social- 
security act, and spent more than a million dollars, it has been esti- 
mated, to blaze the trail for this legislation. 

When the late President Roosevelt, a life member of our fraternity 
in Buffalo, N. Y., signed the act, he invited an Eagle delegation, 
headed by former Republican Congressman John M. Morin, of Penn- 
sylvania, a former national president of the Eagles, to be present, 
and he turned one of the signatory pens over to this delegation with 
the remark that “our countrymen owe the Eagles good will for their 
unselfish service.” 

The Eagles sponsored the first mothers’ pension law in Missouri, 
and jointly with labor, initiated the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in Wisconsin. I give your committee this background to project 
before you our long-continuing concern for the well- being of our 
fellow Americans. 

At present our principal objective is to assure equal opportunity 
of employment for all regardless of age. We believe that men or 
women, qualified and phy sically able to perform useful work, should 
have equal access to jobs, and that it is time that arbitrary age bar- 
riers set up unwisely and without justification, be removed by indus- 
try and other employers. To achieve this end, we are currently en- 
gaged in a Jobs After 40 campaign to end age discrimination in 
employment through legislative channels. 

Our local aeries and membership have overwhelmingly, through 
resolutions and other means, given enthusiastic endorsement to the 
Jobs After 40 campaign. 
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We are committed to support in Congress and in State legislatures, 
any measures which will bring about through feasible legislation the 
opening of employment opportunities to older workers, who have 
experience, skills, and physical vigor to offer. The placing of such 
workers on the human scrap heap by employers is a tragic and sense- 
less policy that should be ended, not only for the personal welfare of 
those involved, but also for the good of all America. 

Recently our fraternity brought to Washington approximately 
700,000 petition signatures obtained by Eagle circulators in various 
communities throughout the United States in connection with the 
Jobs After 40 campaign. These petitions call upon Congress to 
enact legislation to end age discrimination in employment. We had 
set our goal at half a million signatures. 

The response was truly amazing. Our petitions were circulated for 
about 3 months, but a number of labor organizations joined our cam- 
paign, and this tremendous total of signatures was obtained. There 
is little doubt that this number could have been augmented many 
times over had the campaign been longer and reached into other 
untouched segments of our population. 

Impressive as are the number of signatures, equally impressive are 
the hundreds of letters we received pledging support of the Jobs After 
40 campaign, some of them very personal, and revealing the family 
heartbreaks and despair because a physically vigorous and able head 
of a household with dependents could not find work because under 40 
only or similar prejudices existed. 

Here is a major source of discontent and unhappiness in America, 
and one that becomes worse with time as greater numbers of our 
people reach middle age. Remember, we are not dealing with men 
and women of more advanced age who have become infirm or lost 
much of their physical vigor. We are dealing with persons in the 

rime of life, at the peak of their productive capacities, and in good 
1ealth. Unemployment for them has an important bearing on the 
problem of suflicient income in later years. Obviously, if a person 
over 40 can’t find a job because of his age, he will be unable to save his 
elderly period, and in many instances go into debt. 

So, elimination now of age barriers in employment will do much to 
diminish in future years the problem of adequate income and a decent 
standard of life for our elderly people. May I earnestly ask, there- 
fore, on behalf of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, that you gentlemen 
of this committee give every support, and prevail upon your colleagues 
in Congress to favor legislation which will remove age discrimination 
in employment ? 

Turning to the welfare problems of the elderly, or those in social 
security beneficiary ages, we find many hard put, in their declining 
years, to provide even a minimum of needs, because of curtailed in- 
comes. There are two important questions every person ought to 
think about relative to his later years. One is: Am I going to enjoy 
a decent standard of living? The other is: What will happen to me 
if I should get sick ? 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles has subscribed in the action taken at 
its last Grand Aerie convention, in August of 1957 in the city of New 
York, to easing the first problem, that of adequate incomes for the 
elderly, by recommending removal of the annual ceiling of $1,200 
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earnings for a social security beneficiary, and increasing it to at least 

32,000, or $2,400. As to the second problem, that of illness, our 
fraternity, favors medical and surgical protection for the later years 
through a prepaid program under the social security system. 

We all know that social security payments are not sufficient in them- 
selves, particularly with rising living costs, to provide a decent stand- 
ard of living.. But, unfortunately, many persons, in the lower income 
group, including those who have been industrious and well-meaning, 
reach social security age with little savings, because they have reared 
Jarge families, and have had other expenses. These people are limited 
to earning only $100 a month and they draw social security payments. 
But those who have been more fortunate, and have been able to accu- 
mulate stocks and bonds and real estate, can draw unlimited amounts 
of dividends and rents, as indeed it is their right. 

But we have said to the other social security beneficiaries: “You 
have not done so well, but you no longer have the right to earn suf- 
ficient money to enable you to enjoy a good standard of living.” This 
is unfair; it is un-American, and alien to our concept of individual 
liberty. With respect to the $1,200 annual earnings limitation, the 
social security laws should be amended as quickly as possible. Such 
action would be a notable contribution to a better way of life for our 
elderly citizens. 

Medical bills are the bane of advanced years, because such expenses 
are apt to increase at a time of life when income is lessened. A pro- 
longed illness can often pauperize anyone with modest savings, and 
make the final period of life a tragic existence. Most people in em- 
ployment have medical protection through group policies, union- 
negotiated coverage, workmen’s compensation, or individual prepaid 
health policies. The elderly, no longer employed, have lost this pro- 
tection when their incomes have become fixed. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles believes that prepaid medical care 
payments in the employable years, through social security, provide 
the most inclusive way to protect workers against medical bills in 
their elderly years. We favor a 2 percent additional payroll levy 
on wages and earnings, with 1 percent contributed by the employee, 
and 1 percent by the employer, in conjunction with the social security 
levy. 

The Social Security Administration could contract for the actual 
operation of this retirement medical service program, with one or 
more nonprofit health agencies in the 48 States such as Blue Cross, 
as an example. A man earning $4,200 a year would have an extra 
$42 deducted from his pay check during the year, equivalent to about 
80 cents a week. We believe that an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans would welcome such a deduction, knowing that he or his wife 
would have no medical worries when they become eligible for social 
security. 

The Eagles have long recognized the inadequate housing for elderly 
men and women living on social security or old-age pensions, and 
indeed, we are in the vanguard of a movement to do something about 
it. Our order advocated changes in the FHA financing regulations 
to facilitate construction of homes for the aged, and with legisla- 
tion now passed enabling the Government to loan 90 percent of the 
amount for construction to nonprofit organizations, we have taker 
definite action. 
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A special Eagle study committee on low-cost housing for the elderly 
has recommended to the Grand Aerie that the Eagles take advantage 
of this legislation to provide housing projects for elderly Eagles, and 
has specified Florida as the most likely location. We are prepared 
to finance our share of these projects with loans from our Memorial 
Foundation Fund, which is an intact trust fund established by the 
Eagles to provide, from the interest, physical welfare services and 
college educations for the children of Eagle fathers who lost their 
lives in military service, in either World War IT or the Korean cam- 
paign. And incidentally, if I might digress again, Congressmen, 
Mr. McGriff has been making quite a study and has worked with the 
committee appointed at the last Grand Aerie convention in New York, 
which is now in the process of preparing a report for presentation 
to our August convention in Chicago, and I think Ea famian he is 
probably our best expert as far as housing is concerned. 

But great as is our zeal in this regard, we recognize that limited 
Eagle projects would only touch the surface. We believe that the 
Government itself, in addition to encouraging nonprofit organiza- 
tions, like the Eagles, to undertake housing projects for the aged, 
could well sponsor projects of its own. We favor the type of under- 
takings that have become a model in Sweden: The motel-type of 
housing, with ground floor, hotel clubrooms, and center hall for enter- 
tainment and recreation. Above all, any such projects should incul- 
cate the occupants with a sense of their individual dignity and worth, 
and in no way should be suggestive of largess or welfare. 

The Eagles believe that because the problems of the elderly touch 
upon many facets, and because constant review and readjustments 
will always probably be necessary in view of economic changes, a 
Bureau of Older Persons, within the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, should be set up for special attention 
to the needs of the retired. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize what the Eagles believe 
will be major programs toward solving the problem of our elderly 
citizens: 

(1) Elimination of employment barriers against persons over 
40 so that our present citizens in this age grouping will reach 
their senior years with more ample economic means; 

(2) Medical care and protection for social-security years under 
a prepaid program of the Social Security Administration; and 

(3) Government low rental, nonprofit housing projects for the 

ed. 

I would like to express to the members of this committee the thanks 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles for your labors in seeking a solu- 
tion to the social welfare problems of our elderly. 

It is a noble task upon which your committee has embarked. We 
all know that these are problems becoming more acute each year as 
the number of our senior citizens increases. These problems demand 
solution within the democratic framework of our society. Their 
solution will do much to remove the anxieties and fears that exist 
among all age groups within the framework of our society. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles is dedicated to this solution and 
we want to assure you the support and good will of our organization, 
and we pledge to continue to give our best efforts in helping to achieve 
a happier and better life for our elderly citizens, 
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Mr. Wier. Does your associate wish to add or supplement the 

report in anyway ¢ 
r. MoGutrr. I believe that it has been covered very well. 

I might only add that, as he mentioned, we are planning on taking 
definite action, at least to house our own senior members. 

Of course, as we say here we hope that other organizations will do 
the same thing. We actually intend to construct this village in such 
a manner so that even a person drawing the minimum amount of 
social security would be able to financially live in this village if he 
had no other income whatsoever, which means, I believe, that prac- 
tically everyone of our senior members will be covered. 

Mr. Wier. I want to express my own personal appreciation of this 
splendid presentation of the problem and the contribution you made 
here this morning. 

In connection with two questions you raise here, I presume when 
you are discussing the question of health and medical care and social 
security; you probably have in mind the so-called pending Forand 
bill. 

Mr. Spxiatn. That is right, Congressman; yes. 

Mr. Wier. Which adds medical care. 

Mr. Sprarn. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Wier. Of course, you better make peace with the medical asso- 
ciation on that bill. I presume they will be in here howling about 
that bill. 

Mr. Sprain. They will. 

Mr. Wier. On the housing situation, that has been called to our 
attention and that draws the interest of your great organization. 

I am trying to arrange meetings for Wednesday and Thursday of 
next week and in connection with the housing problem I am going to 
invite Mr. McFarland. Mr. Fitch, you may so notify Mr. McFar- 
land as soon as I clear with the House Clerk for Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

Mr. Frron. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. Because we do want to hear Mr. McFarland on the hous- 
ing angle. 

Mr. McFarland is the Acting Assistant Administrator in Housing 
and Finance. He has been here several days while other agencies 
were testifying but we have not reached him for his presentation. 
We will be very glad to send a copy to you in connection with his 
presentation. 

I wish you would also notify Mr. McFarland as soon as I get the 
date of Wednesday or Thursday, so I am going to ask that Wednes- 
day and Thursday be held for me in this committee room. 

Congressman Holland here might have some questions or some 
statement to make. 

The opportunity is yours. 

Mr. Hotuanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to commend the wonderful presentation you have made. 

First, I would like to add to what the chairman has stated, that 
the AMA is after your scalp. I have a question here in my mail 
this morning asking how I stood on the adding of medical attention 
to the social security laws. 

The week before last I was called upon by the Pennsylvania Med- 
ical Association, which I know Mr. Splain is very well acquainted 
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with, and a man by the name of Dr. Robertson, plus Mr, Figale, I 
think his name is, the paid secretary of the Pennsylvania Medical 
Association, came in. 

I will be very frank with you. After I got through working on the 
doctor he does not know if he is for or against it now. He was so 
worried that it was socialized medicine. I explained to him what it 
was doing, and anyone in politics knows what happens. These old 
people want to go in the hospital. The person they call up is a 
politician to see if they can get free hospitalization. Of course, then 
they have to get a free doctor to perform an operation or attend. 

He was talking about the amount of charity work they do, and I 
explained to them this bill was going to cut down that charity work 
they have to do for nothing, and ‘they | are going to be paid for it. 

He was also worried that we would put prices on it like we do work- 
men’s compensation. He does a lot of work with the compenastion 
business and is very much satisfied with the rates. 

So I am just giving you an idea of what you are up against with the 
fight with AMA on this bill. 

I think it is something that is needed. If anyone is doubtful on it, 
I will be very glad to turn my files over to him, because the mail I 
receive on the point you brought up comprises the big bulk of my mail 
coming out of my district today. 

They are interested in the aged. They are interested in getting 
jobs for persons over 40 years of age, and especially housing for the 
aged. 

Also, the medical attention after they are on social security is very 
important to them, because at the seamen time they have not the 
money to pay for the medical care. 

Some of them keep putting it off so long that they die before their 
time because they have not had doctor’s care properly. 

I hope you will continue this fight; and 1 know, as a brother Eagle, 
I will be a brother Congressman to you. 

Mr. Wier. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wier. Back on the record. 

Mr. Boscu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
apologize for not being here when your statement was made. But this 
seems to be constituent week in Washington. I had a delegation of 
some 60 this morning, and I just could not attend the regular meeting 
nor the subcommittee meeting. But I know that the chairman has 
expressed the feeling of the members of the committee, 

We realize it is a serious problem and we appreciate very much 
when gentlemen like yourselves will take time to come down here and 
express your opinions; and you are to be congratulated on doing that 
as a public service not only for your organization but for all the 
American people. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Sprain. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. They have completed their statement. 

Mr. Boscu. I understand that. 

Mr. Wier. Now, then, Congressman Bosch, I have Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week on Mr. Hussey’s calendar. I have had to re- 
serve it because Mr. McFarland of the Housing Department, who sat 
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here a couple of days, desires to testify, and that is to give him an 
pi aa And there are 2 or 3 other people that we would like 
tohear. Maybe we could hear them all in 1 day. 

But I reserved the 2 days in case we poli not do it. I canceled 
ooo: And we have reserved Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week. 

Is there anything that you want to add today, Mr. Fitch? 

Mr. Frrow. No. Except I would like to endorse what you are say- 
ing. I think it isa thrill to hear what is being done by some of these 
service organizations in our work in the Special Staff on Aging, and 
we are delighted to see them do it, and do more of it. 

Mr. Wier. You are from the HEW, are you not? 

Mr. Frren. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Have you met these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Frren. I had not; no, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I want you to meet them before we leave because Mr. 
Fitch is here representing HEW, that is the Health, Education, and 
Welfare, where considerable of this legislation rests or hopes for help 
rest. 

In connection with that, of course, we have the Department of Labor 
in this picture. We have the Department of Housing in this picture. 
We have the Social Security and Old-Age Assistance Division in this 
picture. 

So we have to deal with a number of organizations in working out 
something that will let us say “Speed this program up.” 

So, Mr. Fitch, this announcement is also for you. Next Wednesday 
and Thursday we will give Mr. McFarland his opportunity on the 
housing aspects. 

Mr. Frrou. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. If you have nothing, Mr. Fitch, to offer, I want to close 


by saying that we are very appreciative of your willingness to come 
here from Pennsylvania, and you are from 

Mr. McGrrirr. Indiana. 

Mr. Wier. Indiana, and make this presentation on behalf of the 
problem that your organization has so diligently worked on since the 
days of the poorhouse. 

So, on behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for your very 
fine contribution. I want you to meet Mr. Fitch there so you can get 
in contact with him in case of need or information, and so forth. 

So, again, my thanks and good luck. 

Mr. Spiain. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. McGrirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. The meeting will stand adjourned this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., Thursday, April 24, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 30, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND COMPENSATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
304, Old House Office Building, Hon. Roy W. Wier (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Wier (presiding), Zelenko, and Bosch. 

Present also: Reva Beck Bosone, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Wier. I think it is about time we called this meeting to order. 
We are a little early by the old time that we used to have around here, 
which would be 20 minutes after 9. 

This meeting this morning is a continuance of the hearings we had 
on the 19 bills that have been introduced in behalf of legislation for 
the care of the aged in the Nation. Today and tomorrow will com- 
plete the hearings on these bills. 

I have been advised by Mr. Bosch that he will be down here. Mr. 
Powell told me yesterday he would be here. My good, faithful col- 
league, Mr. Zelenko, is always here. 

So, rather than wait for other members of the committee, we will 
proceed. 

This morning I understand we have two witnesses. First will be 
Mr. McFarland, who will make a statement to present the problem as 
he sees it on public housing for the aged. 

Then we have Mrs. Germaine Krettek of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Then we will have a statement from the AMA presented by Mr. 
Connery for the record. I also have an acceptance by the American 
Legion but they will have a statement that I will put in the record at 
the proper time. 

So without further ado, Mr. McFarland, if you will come up here 
we are very happy to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF M. CARTER McFARLAND, ACTING ASSISTANT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ABNER SILVERMAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION; AND MRS. MARY U. 
CLEVERLEY, SPECIAL HOUSING REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE 
ELDERLY OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McFartanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I bring a couple 
of my colleagues here ? 
Mr. Wier. Fine. 
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We will be glad to hear what you may have to offer this morning in 
the way of a contribution to solving one of the major problems of the 
aged of this Nation, that is, finding a reasonable place in which to live. 
They have been neglected in preferences and everything else in trying 
to get a substantial homelife. 

So, Mr. McFarland, you may present the problem as you see it in 
any way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. And your colleagues will be free at any time to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I am M. Carter McFarland, Acting Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

On my right is Mr. Abner Silverman, who is Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administration. 

On my left is Mrs. Mary ¢ Cleverley, who is Special Housing Repre- 
sentative for the Elderly of the FH A. These are two parts of our 
agency most directly concerned with this problem that you have asked 
me to talk on. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
this morning. In the time allotted to me I want to tell you something 
about the housing situation among our older citizens and what aids 
the Federal Government has available to facilitate the provision of 
suitable housing for this segment of the market. 

At the very outset I think it is quite important to emphasize that 
the housing aspect of the aging problem differs significantly from 
most other 1 aspects of the aging process in that not all older people are 
affected equally. Unlike the question of failing strength which sooner 
or later affects everyone, rich and poor alike, people do not. auto- 
matically develop a hiiiees problem just because they reach the age 
of 60 or 65 or any other arbitrar y age level. As the statistics will bear 
out, a substantial number of older persons are well housed in their 
own homes and neither need nor want to make a change. 

In fact, to be seen in their proper context, the aged and aging 
should be looked at not as a completely isolated group but rather as 
one segment of the total housing market. To the extent that we are 
successful in raising the entire level of housing quality, we are by the 
same token helping to reduce the magnitude of the housing problem 
among families as they age. 

Actually many of the things which make it necessary for older 
people to seek different quarters are matters of poor design and loca- 
tion which younger occupants, being more alert and nimble, tend to 
overlook. The slippery floors, the fall-induci ing door sills, the poorly 
lighted staircases, the lack of grab bars in the bathroom, the lack of 
toilet facilities on the first floor, the inaccessible storage space which 
is accepted as a matter of course by families in their thirties, their 
forties, and even their fifties, often become serious problems in our 
sixties and seventies. At the present time, largely through the various 
Federal housing programs—FHA, VA, and PH A—we are immeasur- 
ably improving r the design standards of new dwelling units being built 
today. By thus elimina ating the incipient hazards in the houses we 
add to the inventory we should gradually materially lengthen the 
number of years during which individuals can maintain themselves in 
their own homes. 
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This does not mean, of course, that there are not now and will not 
continue to be many older persons who need and will continue to 
need help in securing suitable quarters for their retirement years. In 
fact, in 1955, a review of all available statistics on the subject pointed 
up serious unmet needs in this area. As a result, Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole, of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, ordered a 
nationwide canvass of the situation to be made utilizing the resources 
not only of the Office of the Administrator but of the field staffs of 
the Federal Housing Administration and the Public Housing Admin- 
istration as well. In brief, this study confirmed the fact that the 
problem was centered in small households—predominantly 1- and 
2-person groups—with far less than average incomes, many with some 
yhysical disabilities which set specific limitations upon the type and 
focation of living quarters which would be suitable for them. Clearly 
no one approach would meet the diverse needs of the elderly. In 
consequence, early in 1956 the President proposed to the Congress 
a three-pronged program designed to open up new housing oppor- 
tunities for the elderly. His recommendations were incorporated in 
the Housing Act of 1956, enacted into law August 7 of that year. 
Subsequently minor modifications in the law were made during the 
summer of 1957. As the law now stands, it contains three major pro- 
visions designed to— 

(1) Facilitate the purchase of housing by older persons. 

I am speaking now of housing in the private market, Mr. Chair- 
man—facilitate the purchase of the housing for the elderly in the 
private market. 

(2) Facilitate the financing of rental housing projects designed 
specifically for the elderly ; and 

(3) Make public low-rent housing more readily available to 
older persons. 

On the basis of the experience to date, several perfecting amend- 
ments are now pending before the House and Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees which it is felt will further improve the effec- 
tiveness of the present statutes. 

I might comment, sir, that the amendments which we have before 
the Banking and Currency Committees do not amount to any substan- 
tive changes. They are perfecting rather than substantive. 

It should be pointed out that these recommendations were all de- 
signed at helping in the provision of housing accommodations for 
the essentially able-bodied elderly. We in the housing agencies are 
experienced in the house and apartment building areas. Our com- 
petency does not extend to the nursing home, hospital, and institu- 
tional types of facility. Understandably, therefore, no attempt was 
made in our recommendations to deal with the shelter needs of the 
bedridden and the senile since these fall clearly within the purview 
of the United States Health Service which has medically trained 
specialists in these areas and has programs of its own to deal with 
facilitating the care of the elderly infirm. I should like to point out, 
moreover, that the FHA maintains close liaison with the Public 
Health Service to assure maximum coordination of the programs of 
the two agencies. 

Let me talk a minute, Mr. Chairman, about age to single family 
home purchases. This is the first of the three-pronged approach. 
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Asa result of the Housing Act of 1956, it is now possible for friends 
or relatives or even a corporation to make the downpayment on a 
house being purchased by a person 60 years of age or older and still 
have the mortgage eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. In addi- 
tion, in those cases where an elderly person either because of age, 
physical condition, or financial position is unable to qualify as an 
acceptable mortgage risk, it is permissible for a third party to become 
a cosigner of the mortgage. Loans may be insured up to $20,000 and 
may be for as long as 30 years. The interest rate is currently 514 per- 
cent plus a one-half percent mortgage insurance premium. 

Mr. Wier. Before you leave that, Mr. McFarland, that interested 
me there about the third party to become a cosigner of the mortgage. 
I want you to comment on that phase of it. 

A great many of our elderly people have lost what resources they 
had because of the economic conditions, the high cost of living, and 
so forth. They reached the end of the rope, so they have to be sup- 
plemented by old-age assistance through the welfare boards of the 
community or county. 

Mr. McFartanp. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. In some States the people have reached their limitations. 
I know a couple, a man and a woman, who have no property in their 
name, and their ability to get substantial aid is limited. If they have 
property they are presumed to be able to maintain a standard of living. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. I am thinking in terms of those elderly people whose 
resources are just about expended or whose resources have been ex- 
pended. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. How do they manage? What is the responsibility of 
this third party to a couple without means ? 

Just a minute. 

Congressman Bosch, we have Mr. McFarland here today and he is 
on page 4 on the housing problem. Congressman Zelenko just went 
over to Congressman Bonner’s committee. He will be right back. 

I was just inquiring about this provision up here at the top of page 
4, where they modify the 1956 act. I am just asking the responsi- 
bilities of this third party who accepts responsibility for an old couple. 
ane do not even have to make a downpayment. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Let me try to put it in context for you, sir. 

This three-pronged set of amendments that the administration ree- 
ommended in 1956 to try to assist in housing for the elderly goes to 
the whole problem of need as we saw it. Specifically, this amendment 
we are.now talking about is aimed at that segment of the elderly and 
retiring population who do have a sufficient income to purchase and 
keep up the payments on a privately built house. So, we are talking, 
sir, about the economic or the self-supporting segment of this total 
need. We are not at this point talking about those who need to be 
subsidized. Those on relief and so on, I think fall more in the Public 
Housing category. What we found in our studies of this was that 
even though a retired couple, perhaps, had a reasonable annuity, 
social security and income from some other source, and perhaps a little 
equity built up in an existing house that there was discrimination. 

Let us assume that they live some place in Minnesota, sir, and it 
happens my own parents live there. Assume they decide they want 
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to live in a little warmer climate. And, in addition to that, the house 
they now have is pretty big and it is hard to keep up for the two of 
them now that all the kids have left. Let us assume they want to go 
to Iowa or any place that has a little milder climate. Assume they 
want to purchase a home. Then they need a mortgage. They have 
some equity, or maybe they do not. At any rate, they want to purchase 
a home. We found out that the private mortgage lending practice 
tends to discriminate against this group. After all, their life expec- 
tancy is lower. The typical mortgage goes up to 20 years or more now. 

In addition to that, we discovered the typical mortgage lender, life- 
insurance company, and so on, understandably is reluctant to lend 
money to a group like that, not only because of the life expectancy 
but frankly, as they put it to us, because of the embarrassment they 
would feel as an institution in foreclosing against such a couple if one 
of them died. In other words, it is not good public relations for an 
insurance company to exercise its right to foreclose. 

What we are trying to do here by giving the third party, which would 
be perhaps the daughter or the son, who is off some place doing pretty 
well, or a fraternal organization, or a church, an opportunity to cosign 
the mortgage and perhaps put up the downpayment, is really designed 
to facilitate the flow of private money to this particular group in the 
market who, we think, would have difficulty, particularly in getting 
amortgage. This really amounts not so much toa subsidy as a facilita- 
tion to the private lending process. 

Mr. Wier. Now, take the fellow who has elderly parents, both of 
them living, with no means left. He is married and probably has a 
family, with his own problems. But he does want to help the folks 
in case they want to move to a smaller place. They may have raised 
a big family and have a 5- or 6-room house. They now only have 
necessity for 3 or 4 rooms, a smaller place. They cannot use the up- 
stairs because they are afraid of the stairways. 

So I volunteer on behalf of my parents, maybe I have a sister to 
cooperate. We enter into an agreement that we will make a down- 
payment. Does that put a responsibility upon us for all future 
payments ? 

Mr. McFartanp. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Wier. What happens when those resources of that elderly couple 
run out ? 

Mr. McFartanp. I assume in a case like that, sir, the FHA would 
analyze the retirement income of the people and probably would not 
approve an insuring mortgage if it were not a reasonable deal. Of 
course it is thinkable. 

Let us assume in the ideal case that they do have, let us say, $150 
annuity income. The problem is they do not have the equity to put up 
the initial $700 downpayment. In addition to that the mortgage 
lender is reluctant because of the embarrassment of foreclosure and 
other things I cited to initiate a mortgage. 

So you clear this up by having you and your sister and brother 
cosign the mortgage note. That means there is recourse to you if, 
for some reason, there is need to foreclose. That does not mean you 
pay anything. That just means you join in the obligation to ease the 
burden on the lender. 

Mr. Wier. Have you had any experience in this? 
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Mr. McFaruanp. We have had some. Have we not had some, 
Mrs. Cleverley ¢ 

Mrs. Crevertey. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Wier. How is it working out? 

Mrs. CLeverLEY. It seems she working very well, sir. 

Mr. McFartanp. In addition you and your sister and brother 
could put up the $700 to get them started. I doubt if the FHA 
would approve the mortgage if the monthly income of the retired 
couple was not sufficient to make the monthly payments. 

Mrs. Crievertey. It has to be sufficient. 

Mr. Wier. I would be losing the first $700. 

Mr. McFartanp. You would be giving that up or accumulating 
it as part of the equity. 

Mr. Wrer. I can foresee the time coming where they will have 
nothing. 

Mr. McFartanp. I think that is right. Again I want to empha- 
size, sir, that this part of our program is aimed basically at those 
elderly retired couples who do have a sufficient income to break even. 
They do not have as much as they did when the husband was work- 
ing. There is an awful lot of people, and the HEW can tell you 
better than I, who do have a pretty good retirement income. But 
this does not hold true throughout. 

Mr. Wier. You may proceed, Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Aids for private nonprofit rental housing for 
the elderly. 

With respect to rental housing, the Housing Act of 1956 now makes 
it easier to finance with FHA mortgage insurance the construction 
or rehabilitation of rental accommodations for the aging by non- 
profit organizations. When such an organization will sponsor a 
rental housing project of 8 units or more specifically designed for 
the use and occupancy of older people, a maximum mortgage of $8,100 
per dwelling unit with $8,400 for elevator-type structures is eligible 
for FHA mortgage insurance. The mortgage which may be as much 
as 90 percent of replacement cost may bear a 414 percent interest 
rate plus the one-half percent mortgage insurance premium and can 
have a term of as many as 40 years. Projects can be in the form of 
elevator-type structures, row houses, or even separate dwelling units 
o»rovided they are grouped in a continuous project and can be for 
both families and single persons. There is a mortgage limitation 
of $12,500,000 ior any one project. 

Since the purpose of the program is to encourage the provision 
of housing especially suited for the needs of the elderly, the statute 
makes it possible for the FHA to permit the full cost of such special 
features as central] dining facilities, reading and recreation rooms, 
sick bay accommodations, and the like, to be included in the amount 
of the insured mortgage. 

The statute also introduces a new concept regarding the evaluation 
of the financial soundness of such projects, as most of the other FHA 
laws do, that they be judged on the basis of their economic soundness, 
that is, the ability of the rental project to demand enough rents to 
amortize the mortgage. Rather than being judged on this basis 
projects are evaluated in terms of the financial soundness of the 
sponsoring group. In other words, projects need not charge rents 
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which cover full operating costs, so long as the sponsors, that is, the 
church group or fraternal group, or something, are willing and able 
to absorb operating deficits themselves. 


FNMA SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


With a new housing program, such as that for the elderly, lenders 
often do move cautiously. To help implement the 1956 act, the 
President in October that year authorized the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to set aside $20 million of special assistance 
funds to purchase FHA-insured mortgages on housing for the aging. 
Another $50 million was set aside for this purpose in March 1958. 

With advance commitments in hand from FNMA to buy mort- 
gages from the lenders, sponsors of rental housing projects and of 
individual houses for sale to eligible elderly persons are assured of 
permanent financing, and find it easier to arrange for interim con- 
struction financing. 

In carrying out its special assistance functions, FNMA agrees to 
purchase mortgages under this system of charges: A purchasing and 
marketing fee of three-fourths of 1 percent of the unpaid principal 
balance of the mortgage or participation therein, and a commitment 
fee of three-fourths of 1 percent when a commitment to purchase a 
mortgage in the future is involved—as it generally is. Thus, the 
net proceeds with FNMA special assistance purchases are quivalent 
to 9814 percent of the principal amount at the time of the purchase. 

No purchase of FNMA common stock is required of sellers, con- 
trasted to the requirement for those availing themselves of other 
FNMA/’s facilities, namely, secondary market operation purchases. 


PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


While the 1956 amendments to the National Housing Act. should 
provide private housing for a large segment of the homeseekers 
among our older citizens, there are those who simply cannot afford 
to pay full economic rents. 

This is the group perhaps you alluded to, sir, that really are broke. 

In order to afford housing opportunities to such elderly low-income 
people, provisions were written into the Housing Act of 1956 which 
‘sae it possible, for the first time, for single elderly persons of 
low incomes to be admitted to low-rent public-housing projects. 
Authority was also given to the Public Housing Administration to 
assist local housing authorities in the provision of new housing 
or the remodeling of existing low-rent public-housing projects in 
order to provide accommodations specifically designed for older 
families. 

Furthermore, local public-housing authorities are authorized to give 
a first preference to admission of the elderly to any low-rent public 
housing units suitable to their needs. This preference is to be prior to 
any other preferences. In addition, the local housing authorities are 
empowered, in the case of the elderly, to waive the requirements of 
the United States Housing Act that tenants admitted to public hous- 
ing must come from substandard dwellings—which often worked 
injustices. 
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In addition, local housing authorities are being urged to recognize 
the importance of enlisting the support of public and private agencies 
in seeking leadership for activities appealing to the elderly citizens in 
their projects which truly provide for them a better life in old age. 
Although local authorities cannot provide the funds and personnel 
for such activities, they are in a position to give the cooperation needed 
so that the same services furnished to the community-at-large will be 
furnished to senior citizens living in public housing projects. 

Now, let me report a little progress. With all this fine legislation 
on the books, the question naturally is what has it accomplished? 
Anyone who has had any experience with the housing business knows 
that new programs tend to be slow and take time to get up a full head 
of steam. It takes time to draft regulations, to issue instructions, 
and more than anything else to acquaint the public with what is avail- 
able. After the original FHA mortgage-insurance program was put 
on the statute books in June 1934, it took at least 2 years before any 
significant activity became apparent. 

In the case of this elderly housing program, however, the FHA 
has done a noteworthy job in gearing up in a hurry and in spreading 
the word. Asa result, today only a little over a year and a half after 
the new law became effective we find widespread interest in the FHA 
nonprofit rental housing program in almost every State from coast to 
coast. Already FHA has applications for mortgage insurance on 21 
projects in 13 States. These 21 projects valued at better than $21 
million will provide accommodations for 2,562 elderly families or indi- 
viduals. Commitments to insure by the FHA have already been 
issued on 16 of these projects involving 2,090 units. 

In addition to these 21 specific applications, FHA has more than 
100 other projects in various preapplication stages. These projects 
would involve over $100 million in mortgage insurance and would pro- 
vide accommodations for possibly as many as 16,000 to 18,000 elderly 
families. All the States except Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and Mississippi are represented by either 
an approved application or a project in the preapplication stage. 

With respect to the public low-rent housing of the program, 
as of March 31 there were some 8 projects involving 3,894 dwelling 
units of which 377 were specifically designed for the elderly under 
construction. Another 44 projects to contain 19,034 units of which 
3,042 are intended for elderly occupants have had annual contribution 
contracts signed but are not yet under construction. Still another 23 

rojects to contain 6,011 units, 2,127 of which are for the elderly, are 
in the works. This means that there are either building or to be built 
some 75 projects which will have 5,546 units specifically set aside for 
our old folks. 

All told there are some 50 localities in 22 States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia in which federally-aided low-rent housing 
for the elderly is either under construction or in planning. 

The extent to which elderly persons are being benefited by the 
low-rent housing program is not limited to the number of units now 
being developed for the specific use of the aging. Actually better 
than 12 percent of the families reexamined for continuing occupancy 
during the first 6 months of 1957 had a household head 65 or older, 
while some 10.6 percent of the families admitted to public housing 
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during 1957 had a head who was 65 or older. Most of these families 
would, of course, have qualified for admission to low-rent public 
housing projects without the benefits of the Housing Act of 1956. 
There are at present roughly 50,000 families whose head is 65 or older 
living in low-rent housing projects. There are in addition a significant 
number of oldsters in families with a younger family head. 

The record, it seems to me, speaks for itself. There is evidence of 
increasing grassroots support which is so essential to the success of 
any program of this nature. Church, fraternal, and labor groups are 
showing very active interest in the nonprofit rental program, while 
the National Association of Home Builders is taking steps to alert 
its membership to the opportunities in sales housing for the elderly. 
All in all, I believe we can say with confidence that our program of 
housing for the elderly is definitely on its way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wier. Does either one of your associates want to supplement ? 

Mr. Strverman. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. McFaruanp. If you have any questions about specifics they 
would be delighted to. 

Mrs. Cievertey. I think Maine can be stricken from that list of 
States which appears on page 8, the first full paragraph of Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s statement. 

Mr. Wier. Congressman Bosch. 

Mr. Boscu. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I did not hear the 
entire statement, but I surely will read it when I get back to the 
office. 

Am I right in assuming that you feel that the present program 
is sufficient and that no new legislation is necessary to implement your 
activity ¢ 
Mr. a eae The way we feel about it, Mr. Bosch, is this. This 
legislation which the administration developed in 1956 was at that 
time and is now our best judgment as to what is needed. We do not 
claim that this is the final answer, because, frankly, we do not think 
we have enough experience. Our position is, basically, that we are 
perfectly open to modifications, additions, and changes as our experi- 
ence develops. We think this is tentative in the sense that in a fairly 
new field for us we develop these basic approaches, as I have described, 
as a result of fairly extensive studies and communications with 
people. It seems to have held up so far pretty well, that is, the groups 
with whom we have dealt seems to feel up to now that we have a 
pretty appropriate type of aid. 

As of now, sir, this is our best judgment. It does not follow that 
next year or the year after as a result of more experience with this 
we will not conclude something different is needed. 

Congressman, we are asking this year for 1 or 2 technical amend- 
ments to the present law, but these are amendments which perfect 
what we are trying to do again growing out of the experience of 2 
years. They do not constitute any major shift in this program. 

Mr. Boscnu. I assume that your agency cooperates with the Federal 
Council for the Aged. You are represented on it. 

Mr. McFartanp. I am vice chairman of the Federal Council for 
Aged. 
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Mr. Boscu. What has been your experience? Do you find you are 
able to accomplish your goal with this Federal Council as the guiding 
and advisory edi. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes. Our experience has been excellent. I have 
personally been a member of the Council since its inception. I am 
getting to be a veteran. Maybe I will get some preference some day. 
I have had very good experience. It has provided an extremely useful 
vehicle for the housing agency to coordinate its activities and to get 
educated by such groups as the Department of Labor, the Small 
Business Administration, the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. All of them have interests peripheral to this. 

An example, sir, of what comes out of the Federal Council is that 
we have developed in the carrying out of this rental housing program 
I cited a very close working relationship with the Public Health 
Service. This kind of closeness is facilitated by the occasion we have 
to get together from time to time. 

I would like, sir, to be very humble and tell you one more thing. 
One of my jobs in the housing agency is the program planning and 
program development. I think it is fair and honest to say that the 
stimulation that the housing agency received to develop these pro- 
grams came largely from my participation in the Federal Council 
- the aging and frankly, the education that I received as a result of 
that. 

I think this is, from our standpoint, useful stimulation, useful 
opportunity to coordinate and get together with the other agencies 
in Government. I think perhaps our activity has helped them in some 
cases. So our experience has been quite good. 

Mr. Boscu. I have no further questions. 

& = Wier. Let me present you with some experiences that I have 
ad. 

First, let me explain my interest. I have lived in the city of Minne- 
apolis for over 50 years. I was very active in the trade-union move- 
ment, when I met most of the people who lived across the track. Some 
of them have since moved on the other side of the tracks. But my 
association has been quite deeply in the ranks of, let us call them, 
underprivileged. I served in our State legislature and on the Minne- 
apolis School Board. So I have had this experience since coming to 
Congress. 

I will just pick out one of our housing projects, which is entirely 
a Federal housing project out of a slum clearance development. It 
has a very substantial number of units, two floors. It is Sumner Field. 
I have had so many people in the 10 years that I have been here that 
have located my office or been advised where I could be found, to come 
up and relate their experience and try to find housing to make it pos- 
sible for them to survive with no relatives of any means. 

_ You speak about annuities. Well, yes. And the average will run 
in most cases a minimum source of security of $40 to $50. 

Then they point out to me that they are compelled to live in a very 
moderate place at $65. “What will we eat from? What will we buy 
our clothes from ?” 

A lot of them, of course, are supplemented with that annuity, with 
supplemental old-age assistance. They budget the amount for groc- 
eries. A share of that $65 rent. Fuel in the winter time, a certain 
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amount for fuel. It is all budgeted according to the gage of these two 
people in this house. 

But they cannot just simply have any ease of mind. The wolf is 
howling out there at the front door all day and all night. There is the 
threat. 

Mr. Hadley is your manager out there. You folks know him. 

That situation brings about a so-called maximum income in our 
economy. They have been given veterans’ preference out there so 
young veterans working for the telephone company or working for 
the trades, and other places, have been able to get into the place and 
have stay ed there 2 or 3 years until they receive increases to take them 
up above the maximum, when they get the notice that “you have now 
reached the maximum of the occupancy of the premises here and you 
have to find other quarters.” 

Now there are vacancies, more vacancies now than there has been 
in the past, but these old people come to me and say: “Roy, those are 
ideal places, and those are ground level apartments, just ideal for 
myself and my wife, but we cannot get in.” 

‘T think the majority of cases in New York City or any place else 
will develop on the so-called Public Welfare Agency. It has to sup- 
plement these people. As a matter of fact, that is what I found. 
Most of them are getting a maximum of annuity, and in most cases 
not over $50 a month. 

I was trying to get an elderly couple into this Sumner Field low- 
cost housing. At that time, of course, the veteran had a preference. 
There was a vacancy over in apartment C-14. They went down the 
list of veterans’ applications. So I could not do much about getting 
an old couple in that place. 

That is the thing that interested me in your presentation here, about 
the availability of these people to have their fair opportunity to get 
in not only your outright Federal low-cost housing but those in which 
grants are made. 

Mr. McFartanp. Yes. 

Mr. Wier. We just recently had another project, Glendale, over in 
the university district, in which the city and the Government partici- 
pated. Now, we are going through another slum-clearance process 
which is Glenwood. 

Mr. McF artanp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wier. That is why I ask these questions. I will be confronted 
from time to time and you had a lot of revocations. That is the heart- 
breaking thing, when you take an old couple out of a place that they 
had over the years left to them. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, very difficult. 

Mr. Wier. And that revocation program will increase with this 
highway construction. But if they have to lose the place they get 
a return when they own the property by condemnation proceedings 
or settlements. But their ability to get into another moderate-priced 
housing project is the most difficult. 

These amendments that you have offered here or are offering to 
the committee here is a move in the right direction. 

Mr. McFartanp. Most of what I talked about here, sir, is already 
law. The amendments that we are offering this year are really minor 
perfecting ones. The things I discussed in general are already law, 
sir, including the preference to elderly people. 
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Mr. Wier. Then what you said here this morning is correct, that 
your department has taken recognition of this, the President has 
taken recognition of it, and is now moving to make available in all 
of these Federal projects, and when I speak of Federal projects I 
mean where there is a dime in grant in participation, reservations, 
to provide suitable low-cost housing for these people that are down 
at the bottom of the income list. 

Mr. McFartanp. I think Mr. Silverman may want to comment. 

Mr. Wier. I think I have talked to Mr. Silverman. 

Mr. SurvermMan. We talked before about the problem of continued 
occupancy at Sumner Field Homes, as you remember, Congressman. 

Actually, a new fact has been introduced that you may be aware 
of. I am sure you are. Some months ago we transferred title to 
Sumner Field Homes to the Minneapolis Housing Authority. It is 
no longer owned by the Federal Government now, but it is owned by 
the Minneapolis Housing Authority and operated under the same 
rules and regulations as all of the low-rent federally assisted housing 
projects in Minneapolis are. 

The statute in 1956, as Mr. McFarland said, gives that authority 
to and option of among all families who are entitled to a preference ; 
namely, those who are displaced through slum-clearance activities, 
veterans, or the elderly, to choose which group at which time they 
want to give the preference to. 

The housing authority, operating through Mr. Jovik and the chair- 
man, could decide if they want to prefer the elderly either to Sumner 
Field Homes or Glenwood or Glendale, as I remember the names, in 
Minneapolis. That problem has to that extent been whipped. 

Also, by single elderly persons now eligible for admission under 
the 1956 amendments, and you remember we discussed the problems 
of the single elderly when the statute up to that time limited admis- 
sion only to families which excluded single elderly persons. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. 

Mr. Stiverman. That has been changed by law. That barrier has 
been overcome. 

The problem of income limits for admission and income limits for 
continued occupancy still exists. That is because the statute is specific 
on that point as a device, as a means of insuring that the public pro- 
gram not compete unfairly with private program. 

Mr. Wier. I support that. 

Mr. StrverMAN. I am sure you do, sir. 

Otherwise, I think we have gone a long way, as Mr. McFarland 
said, to break down the arbitrary barriers that have heretofore ex- 
cluded the families. There still is a financial problem, however, and 
there always, I am afraid, will be. 

Mr. Wier. Let me ask a question here, and I have not heard any- 
thing about it. But did the veterans organizations, the Legion, the 
VFW, or the DAY, make much of a protest upon the modification of 
their preference to this housing or raise issue at all. 

Mr. SttvermMan. Not for the elderly. As far as I am concerned, 
and Carter will correct me if I am wrong, in the 1956 hearings before 
both the House and Senate Banking and Currency Committees, no 
protest was entered in by any of the veterans’ groups. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I believe that is accurate, sir. I do not believe 
there was any real opposition to these amendments. 
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Mrs. Crevertey. I did not hear any. 

Mr. McFartanp. I did not hear any, either. 

Mr. Wier. I have been very pleased with your statement here, Mr. 
McFarland, and your associates. I think it lends an atmosphere of 
organization, moving in the direction, because we have a problem here 
that deserves some attention in housing. That is only one of the facets 
I am particularly concerned with. It is an important one because the 
thing that disturbs me is when an elderly couple comes and says, “Mr. 
Wier, I am getting $47.20 from social security. I am getting about 
$30 in old-age assistance for groceries and so forth. How can I pay 
$65 a month rent out of that ?” 

That disturbs me. 

Have you any further questions, Mr. Bosch ? 

Mr. Boscn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wier. I want to say on behalf of the committee that I am very 
happy that we finally reached you here. You have been very patient, 
waiting your turn now, and your presentation has been very worthy 
of that time. It has really given us some insight. You made quite 
a contribution. I hope you continue to keep one eye on something for 
the people that are really in a bad spot. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Cievertey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sttverman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wier. The next witness we have listed here is Miss Germaine 
Krettek, representing the American Library Association who ex- 
pressed to me considerable concern in this field by the organization that 
she is associated with. Miss Krettek, you may present your points of 
view or your statement in any way, shape, or manner you want. 

Identify yourself to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Kretrex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington 
office of the American Library Association, a nonoprofit, professional 
association of more than 20,000 members, consisting of librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries. 

The American Library Association wishes to endorse the principles 
of the proposals before the Congress to have the Federal Government 
stimulate action on the problems of our growing population of older 
persons. 

The American Library Association is well aware of the significance 
of these problems, because libraries have been dealing with older per- 
sons for some time, and plan to do more, if more can be made knewn 
about their needs. 

The association knows that we still require more information about 
tB the salvaging of the skills and experiences of these older people; 

2) the assurance of an adequate income for them; (3) the provision 
of satisfactory housing for them; and (4) the attainment of mental 
security, appropriate educational opportunity, and social adjustment. 

The ALA is of the opinion that such essential information can be 
obtained through such proposed means as: A national conference under 
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the highest Federal auspices with the active cooperation of the States, 
and through Federal grants for research, demonstrations, training 
and traineeships by public and private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations. 

The ALA would like to call to the attention of the subcommittee 
that in the attack on this problem of the aging, libraries are contribut- 
ing much in the areas of continuing education, preventive measures and 
rehabilitation, and increased social participation of older persons in 
the many programs and services performed by libraries. Librarians 
fee] that they havea particular responsibility— 

1. Toserve as a source of community information on all aspects 
of the aging process; 

2. To make people of all ages aware of the problems of an 
aging population and of the availability of materials about these 
problems; 

3. To cooperate with, stimulate and supplement the work of 
State and local agencies responsible for working with and plan- 
ning for older people (such as welfare councils, gerontological 
societies, health departments, recreation departments, churches, 
unions, councils on aging) ; 

4. To meet directly the special educational needs of the older 
individual, to aid those working with older people either as 
volunteers or as professionals, and to help prepare the younger 
person for his older years; 

5. To serve the educational needs of groups of older people, 
and to provide or assist in providing group activities suitable 
to their needs. 

It is hoped, therefore, that this subcommittee will include libraries 
as a participating agency in any legislation which is reported out and 
in planning for any national conference which is set up. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to present the views of the Amer- 
ican Library Association to this committee. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Miss Krettek. I am aware of the contact 
that librarians in every city of these United States, large or small, 
have with this aging group. I noticed in the libraries of my city that 
this is the one place many of them assemble to read your books, papers 
and magazines, and as a result of their visits to the libraries, the 
libraries probably have more contact than any other organization, this 
side of relief organizations, with these people and their problems. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Bosch ? 

Mr. Boscn. I have no questions. I wish to compliment her on her 
statement. 

It is very noteworthy that organizations such as yours take an inter- 
est in the problem and are willing to be a part of any program that is 
adopted. You are to be complimented. 

Miss Krerrex. We have a specific division within the American 
Library Association that is concerned with adult services and one of 
the committees within that is specifiically studying the problem of the 
aging, and the relations of libraries to these problems and the ways in 
which we can do more in this area. 

Mr. Wrer. On behalf of the committee, Miss Krettek, I want to 
thank you and tell you that your contribution, and with reference to 
what Mr. Bosch said, added quite considerably to this presentation. 
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We would like to have as many organizations as we can communi- 
cate their interest and knowledge of the problem that we are trying to 
offer some solution to. 

Thank you for appearing here this morning. I notice that you have 
been here at every one of our meetings. 

Miss Krerrex. I am very much interested. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch, Mr. Connery has a statement from the Amer- 
ican Medical Association that he wants to enter into the record. 

If you want, Mr. Connery, I can have the clerk read it, or you read 
it yourself. 

Mr. Connery. She may as well read it. 

Mr. Wier. So if there is no objection we will have the statement of 
the American Medical Association read and entered in the record. 

Mr. Connery. This is from Dr. Blasingame, the general manager, 
in support of two bills. 

Mr. Wier. He is a very fine fellow. I understand many people 
regretted his leaving the medical profession in active participation. 

Mr. Connery. He has not really left it. 

Mr. Wier. He is retired as a practicing physician, as I understand 
from some of his people down in Texas. 

Now, Mrs. Bosone. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Would you like for me to read this ? 

Mr. Wier. Yes; and then turn it over to the reporter. 

Mrs. Bosone (reading) : 


Apri 30, 1958. 
Hon. Roy W. WIEr, 
Chairman, Safety and Compensation Subcommittee, Committee on Hduca- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Wier: I should like to take this opportunity to express the endorse- 
ment by the American Medical Association of H. R. 9822 and H. R. 11835, 85th 
Congress, bills to provide for holding a White House Conference on Aging and 
to assist States in conducting similar conferences on aging prior to the White 
House conference. 

The American Medical Association has had a deep and long-standing interest 
in the problems of our aged citizens, especially in regard to their health needs. 
Our committee on aging, established in 1955, is composed of some of the leading 
medical authorities in the country on the health problems of older persons. 
This committee has recently conducted regional conferences on aging in Se- 
attle, Dallas, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and Omaha. The American Medical 
Association has also scheduled a national conference on aging to be held in 
Chicago in September. Up to the present time, approximately 30 State medical 
societies have created committees on aging and by September it is expected that 
approximately 40 such committees will have been formed. 

In addition to the activities of its committee on aging, the American Medical 
Association has recently joined with the American Dental Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and the American Nursing Home Association 
in establishing a joint council to improve the health care of the aged. Although 
studies of the problems of the aged have been underway for the past several 
years by these various organizations, research in this field will now be intensi- 
fied through joint efforts, and projects for meeting the problem will be activated 
as rapidly as possible. 

The American Medical Association believes very strongly that there is a need 
for systematic interchange of ideas in this field. Through our experience with 
our regional conferences on aging and through our activities as a member of 
the joint council, we have learned that much is to be gained from State and 
National conferences on this subject, such as proposed in H. R. 9822 and H. R. 
11835. The members of the medical professional will take part in these con- 
ferences, both on the State and National levels, to the fullest extent possible. 

We are aware that the committee is studying a number of bills which would 
establish a Bureau of Older Persons in the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare or a United States Commission on Aging. The American Medical 
Association recommends that action on these bills be deferred until after the 
White House Conference on Aging. It may be anticipated that the confer- 
ence will include these bills in its deliberations. 

I would request that this letter be made a part of the record of the hear- 
ings of your committee and if your committee desires any further information 
from our association or the personal appearance of a representative, we would 
be most happy to eomply. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M. D. 


Mr. Wier. If there is no objection, that statement will be made a 


part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
Chairman, Safety and Compensation Subcommittee, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WieER: I should like to take this opportunity to express the endorse- 
ment by the American Medical Association of H. R. 9822 and H. R. 11835, 
85th Congress, bills to provide for holding a White House Conference on Aging 
and to assist States in conducting similar conferences on aging prior to the 
White House conference. 

The American Medical Association has had a deep and long-standing interest 
in the problems of our aged citizens, especially in regard to their health needs. 
Our committee on aging, established in 1955, is composed of some of the leading 
medical authorities in the country on the health problems of older persons. This 
committee has recently conducted regional conferences on aging in Seattle, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and Omaha. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has also scheduled a national conference on aging to be held in Chicago 
in September. Up to the present time, approximately 30 State medical societies 
have created committees on aging and by September it is expected that approxi- 
mately 40 such committees will have been formed. 

In addition to the activities of the committee on aging, the American Medi- 
eal Association has recently joined with the American Dental Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and the American Nursing Home Association 
in establishing a joint council to improve the health care of the aged. Although 
studies of the problems of the aged have been underway for the past several 
years by these various organizations, research in this field will now be intensi- 
fied through joint efforts, and projects for meeting the problem will be activated 
as rapidly as possible. 

The American Medical Association believes very strongly that there is a 
need for systematic interchange of ideas in this field. Through our experience 
with our regional conferences on aging and through our activities as a member 
of the joint council, we have learned that much is to be gained from State and 
National conferences on this subject, such as proposed in H. R. 9822 and H. R. 
11835. The members of the medical professional will take part in these con- 
ferences, both on the State and National levels, to the fullest extent possible. 

We are aware that the committee is studying a number of bills which would 
establish a Bureau of Older Persons in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or a United States Commission on Aging. The American Medical 
Association recommends that action on these bills be deferred until after the 
White House Conference on Aging. It may be anticipated that the conference 
will include these bills in its deliberations. 

I would request that this letter be made a part of the hearings of your com- 
mittee and if your committee desires any further information from our asso- 
ciation or the personal appearance of a representative, we would be most 
happy to comply. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M. D., 


General Manager. 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Bosch, I had another party who had wired us from 
Detroit, who is actively engaged in the problem, requesting to be 
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heard. Her name is Wilma Donahue, Institute for Human Adjust- 
ment, University of Michigan. We sent her an invitation to be here 
today or tomorrow. Apparently she is not here today. So that will 
complete the present witnesses. 

But I do have a letter, or should I say I originally received a request 
from the American Legion over the signature of Mr. Kennedy, Miles 
Kennedy, director, for an opportunity to present the Legion’s views 
on this. We extended that invitation to Mr. Kennedy and had it set 
for today. But I am in receipt of a communication here from Mr. 
Kennedy in which he states that he finds it impossible to appear, and 
it gives his reasons. 

If there is no objection this communication will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Safety and Compensation, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIER: This is to acknowledge your letter of April 25, 1958, 
advising us of hearings that will be resumed next Wednesday, April 30 and 
Thursday, May 1, on legislation that is concerned with the aging and the aged. 

Our economic commission had requested that they be given an opportunity 
to appear before your subcommittee in connection with H. R. 9822 or similar 
bills. However, at their meetings here in February they went on record stating 
in effect that the American Legion should not appear either in behalf of, or in 
opposition to, any legislation concerning these bills. In accordance with this 
we are declining your invitation to appear on this matter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILEs D. KENNEpy, Director. 


Mr. Wier. The only other request I had was that Congressman Dan 
Flood wanted to give a statement. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATEMENT OF SUPPORT OF H, R. 9025 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here today to support my bill, H. R. 9025, which will 
provide for Federal grants-in-aid to the States and to public and other nonprofit 
institutions to help finance new and expanded projects to meet the needs of our 
older population in the areas of employment, income, housing, medical care and 
insurance, rehabilitation, social adjustment and the like. The bill also provides 
for planning grants, an Advisory Committee on Aging and Geriatrics to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and a National Conference on 
the Problems of Older Persons. 

Legislation of this kind is urgently needed at this time when there are ap- 
proximately 14,700,000 Americans over 65 and about 325,000 additional persons 
reaching this age every year. The economic plight of these persons is in- 
creasingly serious in this period of rising prices coupled with shrinking em- 
ployment opportunities. And the costs of food and medical care which com- 
prise such a large proportion of the older person’s budget have risen at an even 
faster rate than other costs. 

I am sure that the members of this committee are only too well aware of the 
multitude of other problems facing our older citizens. For example, I noted 
recently that a disturbingly large number of older persons stay in general hos- 
pitals because they have no other place to go. A survey in the State of Maryland 
showed that 1 in 5 persons hospitalized more than 30 days did not require further 
hospital care and could have been released if there had been adequate rehabilita- 
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tion services in the hospitals. This is an area in which Federal grants could 
contribute to real progress. 

Small pilot projects in various States and communities have shown that amaz- 
ing results can be achieved in handling problems of the aging that have been 
thought to be insoluble. For example, the Norristown State Hospital in my own 
State of Pennsylvania has had remarkable success with group therapy in re- 
storing to active, useful and happy lives older persons who were thought to 
be doomed to senility. Other private and State and local projects such as special 
employment services, part-time homemaker service for older persons who want to 
stay in their own homes, day centers which provide stimulating and creative ac- 
tivities for retired persons, and demonstration and education projects to promote 
hiring of older workers, could be duplicated and expanded with the resources 
which my bill make available. 

Under a grant-in-aid program such as I have proposed the States would bear 
between one-third and two-thirds of the cost of projects proposed by them 
and approved by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare within State 
allotments which take into account the number of persons over 65 and per capita 
income. Institutions would have to pay at least half of the cost of projects in 
the field of the aged and aging undertaken by them. The Federal sharing of 
costs will make possible additional and more ambitious projects but the initiation 
and planning will remain close to the problems themselves—at the State and 
local level. 

I submit that the Congress must enact imaginative and constructive legislation 
of this type because the administration is offering only pious phrases and setting 
up “do-nothing” committees. In reporting out the bill covering the appropriations 
for the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor the Appro- 
priations Committee on which I have the honor to serve was forced to state with 
respect to Labor’s older worker program : 

“The committee noted its dissatisfaction with progress in this program in the 
report on the bill for 1958, and expressed hope that the so-called action programs 
which were planned for 1958 would speed up progress in this field. The commit- 
tee regrets that it cannot report very much progress having been made. As 
great as this problem is, it is certainly regrettable that more is not being done.” 

And in the same report the committee commented on the Health, Education, 
and Welfare program on aging: 

“The Department has shown some progress in the field over the last few years 
but it has been disappointingly slow and there is some question that progress 
is even keeping up with the increasing size of the problem.” 

In the absence of any dynamic leadership and action on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration it is up to the Congress to pass a broad flexible program 
of aid to the States to permit them to expand vastly the fine work which they 
are doing to promote the economic, mental, and physical well-being of our aging 
population. 

The problems of our aging population loom large today but let us not forget 
that they become more acute every day. Consider that by 1975 there will be 
approximately 21 million people over 65. If we do not act wisely now, hasty 
emergency action will be forced upon us later. I, therefore, urge you to give 
serious consideration to this bill which provides for a sound program to benefit 
a worthy and neglected sector of the American public. 


Mr. Wier. With that we want to thank all of you, and many of you, 
who have been here every day. We appreciate your interest and the 
visits I had with the AMA and Mr. Connery, one of my former con- 
stituents here. I am very happy to have had the occasion to meet 
with you and to have you present. 

So with that the meeting stands adjourned until tomorrow. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman the following state- 
ments, etc., are hereby made a part of the printed record :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HARotp C. OSTERTAG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be afforded the opportunity to present a 
statement to this committee on problems of the aged. This is one of our most 
important social problems today and it promises to assume more and more im- 
portance with the increasing longevity of our people. Today we have more than 
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15 million citizens over 65 years of age; that is 1 person in every 11. Every 5 
years will bring an increase of more than a million in this number. 

It is my belief that we must first approach this problem in its entirety and 
not by piecemeal methods. We must first formulate and adopt a broad national 
policy for dealing with this matter. For that reason I am proposing in my 
bill, H. R. 378, the creation of a Commission on the Aging to conduct a full and 
comprehensive study of the problems of the aging and to formulate a broad 
national policy. 

The Commission would analyze the existing knowledge and programs relating 
to the aging. It would determine the needs of a great many aspects of the 
problem: on the physical and mental needs, employment practices, retirement 
programs, housing needs, recreation, and others. From this study it would 
recommend a course of action for us to follow. 

I am pleased that this committee now is considering this urgent matter. I 
wish you success in this endeavor and hope this committee will take favorable 
action on the bill which I have submitted, 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cecr. R. Kina, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN Support oF His Brit, H. R. 4398 


I am here in support of my bill, H. R. 4398, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Older Persons within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and to authorize Federal grants to assist in the devel- 
opment and operation of studies and projects to help older persons. 

I am very much concerned about our rapidly increasing population of older 
persons and I believe it is time to do much more for them than we have. The 
objective of the bill is to make it possible for our people and the Nation to 
enjoy the full benefits of the lengthened life expectancy that our advances in 
health and economic well-being have achieved, and I cannot urge too strongly 
that the committee take action on appropriate legislation in their behalf. 

The welfare of older citizens is everybody’s responsibility, yet too few of us 
give special thought to the problems of those over 65 until we ourselves approach 
retirement age, or until the plight of someone close to us brings the matter into 
personal focus. It is heartening to know, therefore, that increasing attention 
is being given to the many and varied difficulties of our older citizens in a 
world in which the accent is on youth, and I should like to see this 85th Con- 
gress turn out to be a historymaking session for America’s older citizens. 

The number of aged persons 65 and over is increasing over 1,000 each and 
every day. This means the number of aged persons is increasing by 1 million 
every 3 years, and there are 15 million persons age 65 and over today in the 
United States. Both their number and their proportion of the total population 
is increasing. 

I believe that one Federal agency should be given the responsibiilty for work- 
ing out new projects, as well as looking after established programs, to give 
imaginative and practical assistance. 

Today, legislating for the benefit of elder citizens is as important as enact- 
ing bills that deal with education of our children or the rights of the working- 
man, and I believe the Congress is taking the job just as seriously and making 
it a full-time concern, which, in itself, is a favorable sign that older persons 
will be beneficiaries of positive action, not just discussion during this session 
of the Congress. 

I do not believe we can overly stress the need for a determined effort at 
smoothing the way for transition from an active life of working and achieving 
to one of retirement where the later years of life can be made a period of dig- 
nity, good health, and pleasant living. 

This committee is to be complimented on initiating these hearings on the 
proposals dealing with this nationally important subject that should be of 
interest to us all, and I feel confident you will agree it is imperative that prompt 
action be taken. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Pau G. Rogers, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to express my views on this 
vital subject—the problems of this Nation’s elderly citizens. 
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Increased longevity, as indicated by census figures, emphasizes the continued 
contribution which our elderly citizens are making to this great Nation of ours. 
The rapid advances that are being made daily by science have required a reeval- 
uation of the idea of retirement at a calendar age as to the basic criteria as 
to what a man or woman’s contribution should be. I am a firm believer that be- 
cause of the experience of our elderly citizens we can draw from them great 
help in formulating the domestic and foreign policies of our Nation. 

As science aids in lengthening our lives, we create many problems not only 
for each individual, but for our Nation’s institutions as well. Every field of 
public activity is affected, especially industry, farming, and recreation. 

These problems are ones we must help to solve. In my district of Florida 
we have many new citizens who move into the Sunshine State to retire from 
a more active life elsewhere, or come down seeking renewed health. Some 
of these elderly citizens would like to continue working, but are forced to 
retire because of existing rules in their field of work. Others would like par- 
tial employment if this were possible. Recreation needs for these people differs 
from those of younger groups, and here too we need more planning. These 
senior citizens have given the best years of their lives to their families, occu- 
pations, and this Nation, and it is our duty to help work for the solution to 
the problems they face in advanced age. 

Some steps along these lines have been made by local and State government 
groups, and private enterprise. In south Florida for instance, there are firms 
engaged in small industry, who make a practice of employing these senior citi- 
zens on short workweek schedules, so that their valuable experience may not be 
wasted. Many of the towns and cities of the area have very active recreation 
programs designed expressly for the elderly. 

But these programs, fine as they are, only aid a small portion of these people, 
and the need for better long-range planning and research is ever present. 

There are many programs before the Congress to aid vur elderly,. both directly 
and indirectly. It is our obligation to help these senior citizens find the unswers 
to the problems facing them in advanced years. 

Thank you for this opportunity to join the many others who have pointed 
up the need for increased study and assistance to the problems of the elderly 
citizens of the Nation. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Hueu J. ADDONIZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY IN Support oF H. R. 4486 


Mr. Chairman, may I first congratulate this committee for conducting the first 
hearings on the Services to Older Persons Act, because this is a proposal which 
would speak with cash in the form of Federal grants-in-aid rather than mere 
conversation. I have been impressed with the many conferences which have been 
held at the Federal level since 1950 concerning the problems of older people in 
our country, but I believe the time has come when me must act positively to 
help States and localities throughout the country to find ways of solving their 
problems instead of just talking about them. My bill H. R. 4486, which is identi- 
cal to 10 other bills introduced by Members of the Congress, would establish a 
Bureau of Older Persons in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This Bureau, in the pattern of Federal-State cooperation which has proved it~ 
merit in connection with such programs as the Public Health’s Services Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act and the Children’s Bureau’s Child Welfare 
Services, will administer the allocation of Federal money to assist projects in 
communities all over America. 

Briefly, the bill provides Federal grants-in-aid to encourage projects which will 
cover the broad problems of older Americans as they have developed in the field 
of maintaining an adequate income, of finding suitable living arrangements, of 
meeting their particular health problems, of finding ways of participating in the 
life of the community, of obtaining suitable employment, and of adjusting to re- 
tirement. To enable the States to explore their needs and potentialities and de- 
cide upon appropriate projects, a total of $2 million would be authorized, on a 
one-third matching basis. For a 4-year period, the bill authorizes grants to the 
States of $2 million for the first year, $3 million for the second, $4 million for 
the third, and $5 million for the fourth, to help finance approved projects. These 
Federal funds will be allotted to the States by both a flat grant of $25,000 and by 
a weighted formula related to the percentage of people 65 and over within a 
State and the State’s per capita income. At the end of this period a National 
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Conference on Problems of Older People will evaluate the experience and make 
appropriate recommendations. 

The bill is sound because it recognizes that our modern urban industrialism 
has created brand-new—and very complex—problems for older men and women 
today. As Goy. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey said in addressing the Federal- 
State Conference on Aging, here in Washington in June 1956: 

“Our problem in dealing with the older people in their communities is not al- 
ways financial. Indeed, we face a task of reevaluation by our society of the 
entire concept of old age. 

“There is no doubt about it—such a reevaluation is tremendously difficult, for 
it means that we must develop a completely new way of looking at the man or 
woman who is 65 and older. 

“The idea is prevalent that when a person becomes old, he is a different person, 
to be pitied and coddled, to be rejected when it comes to doing a man-sized job. 

“The idea persists that after 65 a man should practice the art of doing almost 
nothing. Such a program can be disastrous. 

“These firmly entrenched ideas have done much to magnify the problems of 
our older people today, We need new and fresh outlooks.” 

It is. these new and fresh outlooks which my bill would seek at the grass roots 
level. We all know that older people need a home to live in, money to live on, 
and health care to keep lively. These are the needs which older people share 
with the rest of the community. But equally important must be the study of 
their unique problems—experimentation on how to successfully cope with the 
change from work to retirement, and to deal with the archenemy of the older per- 
son—loneliness, The need for this type of help is illustrated by the case of 
Robert R. Durham, who retired from a supervisory job in a New Jersey factory 
and went to live on the outskirts of Los Angeles. Asked how he felt about re- 
tirement, he said: 

“IT encountered two unknowns that I hadn’t expected. One was declining 
health. Doctors have cost me more money than I can afford since I went on a 
pension, and I would strongly advise any person preparing for retirement to 
cover himself with all the health insurance he can. 

“The other unknown was the indifference of people. The fact that I had been 
smarter than 315 men in a Jersey plant and thus became a boss was of less in- 
terest than the time of day to the people of California.” 

The bill is not a welfare measure in the strict sense of the term. It is de- 
signed for all older people including those who may be physically well and ma- 
terially self-sufficient but still lacking family and friends—for those who manage 
to get along when they are well, but fall into immediate trouble when sickness 
strikes. 

It is good to know that these problems are receiving increasing attention at 
the State level. Last month a report issued by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, State Action in the Field of Aging, described the activities of committees 
or conferences in 47 of the 48 States. At least 32 of the States have now estab 
lished official State agencies concerned on an overall basis with problems of ag- 
ing. It cited as an example of a broad approach which combines official and 
private-citizen participation the experience in my own State of New Jersey. In 
1957 we created a State commission on aging, composed of representatives of 5 
State departments, 4 interested citizens appointed by the Governor, and a chair- 
man, who is also the director of the new division of the aging in the department 
of health. This commission serves as the central permanent agency to coordin- 
ate programs and services for the older residents of the State. In addition there 
is a citizen’s council on aging, with a board of directors of 15 members appointed 
by the Governor, and including 2 senators and 2 assemblymen. 

There is no better testimonial to the need for the legislation we are consider- 
ing than the 80-page report of the Council of State Governments. For here in 
State after State is recognition of the need for action on physical health, on 
housing, on employment, on education, on mental health, and on training and 
research. The exploratory work of these State groups has prepared the ground 
for the kind of action projects which my bill would implement. The States and 
communities know the kinds of problems which exist, where they exist, and some 
of the things which could be done about them if funds were available. 

I am proud to say that my own State of New Jersey has been particularly 
active in recognizing our obligation to do something for our senior citizens. 
We recognized in 1956 that about 465,000 people in the total population of 5,403,- 
000—or about 8.6 percent—were 65 or over. In 1900 only 4 percent of the 
State’s population was over 65. Nearly one-half of these people have some 
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chronic disease or physical impairment. Hospital patients in this age group 
are double their. proportion in the population. ‘The old-age group is also-a 
low-income group. In New Jersey approximately 65 percent of people 65 and 
over receive sOcial security payments, at a monthly average of around $72. 

The Report of the New Jersey Old Age Study Commission, which appeared in 
February 1957, reflects the kind of findings which have been made in many 
States. Regarding the health aspects of aging the report says: 

“Meeting the health needs of the aging calls for concerted action on two 
fronts: (1) To provide adequate medical services or institutional care for those 
who are already elderly; and (2) an integrated program of constructive health 
and preventive medical care for all people as they grow older. * * * Health being 
more than simply the absence of disease, good health in the older years extends 
to matters of proper nutrition, good mental hygiene, constructive activities, and 
interests in life and satisfactory living conditions.” 

Stressing the point that adequate and suitable housing is “one of the most 
critical and at the same time one of the most neglected needs of our aging popu- 
lation,” the study showed that— 

“A high percentage of dwelling space occupied by older persons, whether owned 
or rented, is substandard. Much of the rented space is inadequate urban hous- 
ing vacated by younger families who have moved to new suburban housing. 
* * * Bxperience elsewhere has demonstrated that while older persons need 
special housing consideration in the form of proper protective measures such as 
nonslip floors, good light, abundant heat, extra handrails, etc.—nevertheless such 
‘special’ housing does not mean housing apart from the rest of society. Hence 
much can be gained at little or no extra cost if proper local coordination can 
assure that such dwelling units as are designed for older occupants are also 
located geographically so as to be near the medical services, shopping sources, 
recreational centers and other normal needs which take on increasing proximity 
importance for older people.” 

With regard to the new opportunities in the field of education during retire- 
ment years, the New Jersey report comments: 

“Education has a particular opportunity to contribute to the needs and interests 
of older persons provided by the increasing leisure time which usually comes 
with age, particularly as the practice of job retirement spreads. This contribu- 
tion may be in the form of vocational education useful in helping solve practical 
problems of continued income maintenance or in opening up new vistas of living 
through learning for learning’s sake.” 

And, finally, on the subject of the need for more job opportunities for older 
workers, the study concluded : 

“Many older workers would prefer full or part-time employment to enforced 
retirement or the reduced income on which they are now living. In New Jer- 
sey the record suggests that nearly 100,000 older men and women are employable, 
over and above those now working. * * * New and timely research on techniques 
of vocational retraining, job counseling, and placement of older workers is demon- 
strating that increasing numbers can be returned to productive employment 
through community referral centers, utilizing both public and private personnel 
and employment facilities.” 

The bill you have under consideration would assist the States in solving these 
problems in an imaginative way. It would leave considerable discretion as to 
the type of projects which could obtain Federal assistance so that we may ex- 
periment with new ways of meeting these new problems. It would encourage an 
exchange of experience between communities so that good experience in one 
area could be translated into action in another area. And, finally, the new 
Bureau of Older Persons could provide the kind of technical advice to States 
and localities which will enable them to avoid pitfalls in setting up new projects. 

We must, I believe, face up to the fact that these new problems of older 
people are not going to disappear. For as our life span is steadily increasing, 
so are the years we may expect to spend in retirement. A boy born in the United 
States today can expect to live until he’s about 68 years old. His father, who is 
85, can expect to live until he is 71%. And his 65-year-old grandfather can 
look forward to living a few months past 78. And women can expect to outlive 
men by 2% to 5 years. 

It is unfortunate that the administration feels that it cannot support this 
measure. This is so even though it proclaims that it is fully in accord with 
the basic purposes .of the legislation. It justifies its position by stating that 
the objective of the bill can be accomplished through increased emphasis on 
existing programs for our elder citizens. Just where this increased emphasis 
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is to come from, however, is a bit of a mystery. It was certainly not apparent 
from the budget message of the President nor from Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s 
disappointing testimony before the Appropriations Committee in February of 
this year. As to the latter, Congressman Fogarty asked the Secretary again 
and again if he didn’t need some more money to put more vitality into the 
Department’s older-worker’s program. But the Secretary adamantly stuck with 
his Budget Bureau’s slashed requests. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that if our older citizens are to get the dynamic program they deserve such a 
program will have to originate from the Halls of Congress. 

I urge the enactment of this legislation because I am convinced that Federal 
assistance in making the last years of life a rich and rewarding experience is 
in the national interest. It is appropriate that this country demonstrate its 
concern for older men and women in this practical and cooperative manner. 

It is legislation, moreover, which is based squarely on the facts of our time, 
These facts show that our time to establish well-planned programs to deal 
effectively with the problems of our ever-increasing older population is rapidly 
running out. Today the number of persons 65 and over has exceeded the 14 
million mark and in less than 20 years will increase by another 46 percent 
to the staggering total of 21 million. 

The time for action is now. I earnestly request this committee to report 
favorably on this vital legislation. 





EXPLANATION OF H. R. 12051 ny Hon. RoLanp V, LIBoNATI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS F'ROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


H. R. 12051 has for its purpose the setting up of a Bureau of Older Persons 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and provides other 
ways to give assistance to the aged. The Chief of the Bureau would assist the 
Secretary of the Department of HEW to administer the contemplated three 
programs included in this legislation. The programs are enumerated as follows: 

(a) $2 million to States to help them develop projects for benefit of the 
older population, with maximum one-third for cost; 

(b) Total of half million dollars to public and other nonprofit groups 
for research and training, with maximum of any group; 

(c) $2 million first year, increasing to $5 million fourth year, to help 
States operate projects, with States’ allotment between one-third and two- 
thirds, depending on State’s relative per capita income. 

These three financed programs would emphasize both the study of these prob- 
lems and their practical remedial application for the purpose of solving the 
Same and instituting remedial measures for their solution. The subject matter 
of those studies would be as follows: 

1. To achieve a retirement income sufficient for health ; 

2. To help older persons to receive adequate nutrition, preventive medicine, 
and medical care, adapted to the conditions of their years; 

8. To rehabilitate and restore to independent, useful lives in their homes, 
older persons who are chronically ill, physically disabled, mentally disturbed, 
or incapacitated ; 


4. Development of special courses in schools and departments of medicine, 
nursing, clinical psychology. 


JACKSON, Miss., April 30, 1958. 
Congressman Roy WIER, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Executive committee of Mississippi Council on Aging representing more than 
20 Statewide agencies and organizations meeting here today most interested in 
forward step on vital problems of aging represented in H. R. 9822 and related 
bills being considered by your committee. Mississippi council pledges full coop- 
eration on programs which would eventuate from such legislation. Council 
material follows by letter. 

On direction of executive committee members, Mississippi Council on Aging: 

D. C. TREXLER, 
University of Mississippi. 
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STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Jackson, Miss., April 80, 1958. 
Hon. Roy W. WIeEr, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. Wier: This morning the executive secretary of the Mississippi 
Council on the Aging sent you the following telegram with reference to the pro- 
posed legislation on aging which your subcommittee is considering at the present 
time: 

“Executive committee of Mississippi Council on Aging representing more than 
20 statewide agencies and organizations meeting here today most interested in 
forward step on vital problems of aging represented in H. R. 9822 and related 
bills being considered by your committee. Mississippi council pledges full coop- 
eration in programs which would eventuate from such legislation. Council 
material follows by letter.” 

We should like to have you know that our enthusiastic support of this legisla- 
tion stems from growing, statewide recognition of the need to take definite action 
to improve the circumstances of living for our older citizens and to increase their 
opportunities for full participation in community life. Last fall, we held a 
Mississippi Conference on Rehabilitation of the Aging with participation by more 
than 200 representative citizens and professional people. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the conferees unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion to create an interim council on the aging to promote action at both State and 
community levels and to request the Mississippi Legislature to make provision 
for an official, State coordinating and planning agency for continuing work in 
the field. The council was organized soon after and took several actions looking 
toward development and implementation of a comprehensive program. (See 
exhibit B.) Two weeks ago the legislature adopted Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 144 (see exhibit C) recognizing the Mississippi Council on the Aging as 
the official and authoritative body for overall work in aging and pledged the 
continuing cooperation of the legislature in the work of the council. 

In view of this succession of events and of the support our activities are 
receiving, we believe that we are in a position to move rapidly into a variety of 
programs and projects designed to reduce the amount of dependency and long- 
term sickness among older people and to assist all of our senior citizens in 
achieving full and satisfying lives. We believe that your own bill providing for 
assistance to States in planning and project development and Congressman 
Fogarty’s bill to assist the States in planning and holding conferences would 
provide significant stimulas to further definitive action and to further develop- 
ment of services and facilities to aid older people. Accordingly, we respectfully 
urge you to enact legislation along the lines proposed in these bills. In conclu- 
sion, I may add that we are urging all of the members of the Mississippi delega- 
tion to support the legislation you may see fit to recommend. 

Very sincerely yours, 
TRAVIS MCCHAREN, 
President, Mississippi Council on the Aging. 


Exnisit A 


APPENDIx D—RESOLUTION BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE INSTITUTE ON REHABILITATION 
OF THE AGING 


Inasmuch as it appears the studies and investigations begun at the Institute 
on Rehabilitation of the Aging would be furthered by establishment of a perma- 
nent Mississippi Council on the Aging, the sense of the group is: 

That the University of Mississippi, through its department of conferences 
and institutes, is hereby authorized and requested to take any needful steps 
to obtain financial and administrative assistance as may be needed for estab- 
lishment of the committee ; 

That a steering committee be convened at the invitation of the department 
of conferences and institutes at a time and place agreeable to all concerned, 
the members thereof to consist of members of the planning committee of the 
Institute on Rehabilitation of the Aging and such others as may, in the opinion 
of that group, contribute to the purposes of the council. The function of the 
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steering committee will be to discuss ways and means for establishment of the 
Mississippi Council on the Aging; 

That copies of this resolution will be furnished each participant in the Insti- 
tute on Rehabilitation of the Aging and to such others as the steering com- 
mittee may direct. 

Travis McCHAREN, 
Chairman Pro Tem. 


ExuisBit B 


FINDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, MISSISSIPPI COUNCIL ON THE AGING, 
DECEMBER 16, 1957, anD JANUARY 21, 1958 


In accordance with the request of the pilot committee on aging, which was 
made at its meeting on November 25, 1957, an executive committee was ap- 
pointed to study and to outline the composition, organization, and objectives 
of a State council on aging and to report back to the full pilot committee 
recommendations for the establishment of such a council. 

The committees appointed were: 


Mr. Travis McCharen, chairman, vocational rehabilitation division. 

Mr. Seth Hudspeth, State board of mental institutions. 

Dr. William S. Alyea, Division of Physical Education and Rehabilitation, Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Mrs. C. C. Clark, library commission. 

Miss Helen Rees, division of public assistance, department of public welfare. 

Dr. A. L. Gray, Mississippi State Health Department. 

Dr. David Wilson, university medical center. 

Mr. Marx Huff, Mississippi Employment Security Commission. 

Mr. Duke Trexler, department of institutes and short courses, university. 


This committee met in room 316 of the State Office Building at 2 p. m., on 
December 16, 1957, and on January 21, 1958. 

As a result of rather long and thorough discussions on the establishment of 
a council on aging, this committee wishes to submit the following recommenda- 
tions to you, the pilot committee, for your consideration and disposal : 


I. Composition of the council 


(a) That the council be made up of representatives of the public and private 
agencies represented on the pilot committee and that other agencies and groups 
interested in the problems of the aging be invited to participate. 

(b) That in the organization of the council there be a president, a vice 
president, a secretary, and a constitution and bylaws committee. 

(c) That the council function through an executive committee of nine 
members. 

(1) That the present executive committee be continued pending perfection 
of a permanent organization. 
(2) That this committee be termed the “executive committee.” 


IT, Objections of the council 


That the objectives of the council on aging shall be— 

1. Gathering, interpreting, and distributing information on the social, eco- 
nomic, and health problems of the aging. 

2. Serving as a coordinating agency for all groups, both public and private. 

3. Serving as an advisory body on problems of the aging to both public and 
private agencies. 

4. The preceding objectives to be expanded and/or redefined as the council 
may desire. 


III. Staff 


Recognizing the difficulty of attaining the recommended objectives of the 
council on aging with the use of only volunteer workers, the executive committee 
recommends the appointment of an executive director of the council and office 
staff in accordance with his recommendations. 


IV. Location of council on aging 


That the council be attached to the department of conferences, institutes, and 
short courses of the University of Mississippi for the purpose of administration 
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and supervision during the formative period and for a minimum period of 2 
years thereafter. 


V. Budget 

(a) That the executive director, if and when appointed, be empowered to so- 
licit support from additional agencies, individuals, industries, and/or founda- 
tions not represented on council. 

(b) In order to provide the staff as recommended above and to accomplish 
the stated objectives of the council, a tentative minimum biennial budget of 
$30,000 is suggested. 

(c) That the department of conferences, institutes, and short courses of the 
University of Mississippi be authorized to obtain foundation support as required 
to supplement locally pledged funds, or funds available through council members 
or other sources. 

(d) In order to strengthen the council’s appeal for support of foundations, it 
is recommended that all agencies and groups, both public and private, be invited 
to make whatever financial commitment possible for the support of the council. 


VI. Securing status for the council 

That status and approval of a plan of financial support be given the council 
by the legislature, either by statue or concurrent resolution of the two houses 
of the legislature. 


VII. Constitution and bylaws 
That the constitution and bylaws as approved by the executive committee be 
submitted to the council for consideration and possible adoption. 


VIII. Conferences on problems of aging 

That a conference on aging be held this year but that it be made up primarily 
of State groups for the purpose of considering State and local problems and 
programs of the aging. 





ExuHIsit C 
MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE, REGULAR SESSION, 1958 


By: Senator Bodron. 
To: Committee of whole. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 144 * * * A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RECO- 
OGNIZING THE MISSISSIPPI COUNCIL ON THE AGING, COMMENDING IT, AND RE- 
QUESTING THE CONTINUATION OF ITs ACTIVITIES 


Whereas the care and welfare of our aging population has become one of the 
major socioeconomic problems of our State and constant demands are being 
made upon legislators and agencies to make some provision for their care, which 
results in overcrowding our present facilities or an imposition upon facilities 
not designed for the care of the aging ; and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that over 20 major State agencies have 
voluntarily banded together and formed an organization known as the Mississippi 
Council on the Aging, which has for its objectives: (1) Gathering, interpreting, 
and distributing information on the social, economic, and health problems of 
the aging; (2) serving as a coordinating agency for all groups, both public and 
private; and (8) serving as an advisory body on problems of the aging to both 
public and private agencies ; and 

Whereas representatives of these agencies are vitally concerned with this prob- 
lem, which becomes more acute each year, and are giving unselfishly of their 
time and experience toward its solution ; and 

Whereas other Southern States have had similar organizations whose research 
and subsequent recommendations to their legislatures have resulted in con- 
structive, practical solutions to the problems now facing the State of Missis- 
sippi with respect to its older citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Mississippi Legislature does hereby recognize the 
Mississippi Council on the Aging as an official and authoritative body, em- 
powered to secure foundation grants :nd use other funds not encumbered by 
legislative direction, or any other resources at their command, to conduct a study 
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of the problems of the aging, and that this legislature pledge its cooperation in 
the consideration of future legislation based upon the findings and recom- 
mendations of the above council ; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be effective from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1960, 
and that it is not the intent of the legislature, by its adoption, to establish a 
continuing agency. 

Adopted by the Senate, April 16, 1958. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives, April 17, 1958. 


(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Wednesday, April 30, 1958, the sub- 
committee adjourned subject to the call of the Chair.) 


Xx 





